


TO THE tlTGBT HONOlTRABtB 


HENRY LORD VISCOUNT MELVILLE, 

ONE OF HIS majesty’s MOST HONOURABLE 
PRIVY COUNCIL, &C. SCC. 

MY LORD, 

Dedications from obscure 
individuals to exalted personages, are, in 
general, such pompous and fulsome eulc^ies, 
that I will not insult your Lordship’s good 
sense, nor betray my own total want of it, 
by addressing you in a similar style. 

I am unacquainted With your Lordship, 
except through tlie medium of your public 
character ; and I have taken the liberty of 
dedicating the following Sketches to your 
Lordship, not from gratitude for past, or the 
smallest hope of future favours, to myself in- 
dividually, but because you have always been 
the LIBERAL FRIEND OF THE NAVY, and parti- 
cularly of that department to. which I have 
the honour of belonging. 
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DEDICATION. 


In embracing this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my high sense of gratitude, for 
the eminent services which you have ren- 
dered every class of naval society, I am con- 
scious that I merely re-echo the general voice 
of that important body: and if the following 
pages should be found to merit the perusal, 
or in any degree contribute to the amuse- 
ment of your Lordship, during some hour 
of relaxation from alfairs of state, I shall de- 
sire no other recompense than the pleasure 
of reflecting that I have discharged a part of 
that obligation to your Lordship, which is 
sensibly felt and gratefully acknowledged by 
all ranks in his Majesty’s naval service. 

1 am. 

My Lord, 

With the greatest respect. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
Humble Servant, 

J. JOHNSON. 

Portsmouth IlarhO'ir, 

JuiTuft 1 , 1807 . 



PREFACE. 


The Author of the following pages would fain 
liope that the lenity of the critic will, in some 
degree^ be extended to those errors and imper- 
fections, from which he has not the vanity to 
think them exempted ; especially when it is con- 
sidered how very unfavourable a wandering sea- 
life is to any thing like systematic arrangement, 
logical deduction, or smooth and polished lan- 
guage : a life in which the maritime adventurer 
is not only precluded from a liberal communi- 
cation with books, hut confined for the most 
part to a limited and peculiar class of society. 

To the general reader, indeed, he cannot hope 
that these sketches and extracts will prove very 
interesting, and still less so to the critic aiul 
man of learning, unless it he for the purpose of 
pointing out their faults ; which, after all that 
has been said to the contrary, he believes is but 
an ungrateful task. As he never designed them 
however, for the above-mentioned classes of 
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readers, so he trusts they will not be inclined to 
take offence at liis inability to gratify a curiosity 
whidh he never excited, llis sole object, ig 
short, is, to furnish the young voyager with an 
agreeable and useful companion, on his first visits 
to the oriental zvorld. In order to effect this 
purpose, he has been under the necessity of se- 
lecting such passages from the most respectable 
voyages, travels, &c. as were descriptive of those 
places which the author himself had not had an 
opportunity of visiting; taking care, notwith- 
standing, to distinguish them as such, and with- 
out attempting to plume himself in borrowed fea- 
theis, to affix to each extract its authority, 
however disadvantageous it might be to his own 
descriptions, many of which will unquestionably 
suffer by comparison with the extracts intro- 
duced. 

With respect to the original sketches and re-' 
marks, he flatters himself they will be found to- 
lerably correct, as they were copied from nature, 
not from books ; and t hough in such a beaten 
track as that of the voyage to India and China, 
many of the descriptions must necessarily have 
been anticipated by lys piedecessors ; yet let it 
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jbe remembered that these descriptions are scat- 
t6red through various expensive works ; that 
many of them were written a great number of 
years ago ; and that all of them are accompa- 
nied by a vast variety of extraneous matter, 
which would be very uninteresting to the cur- 
sory visitor. 

In the mere nautical part he has been very 
concise, never having been able himself to derive 
much entertainment from reading accounts of 
those monotonous transactions in a ship at sea, 
which are so faithfully recorded in many of our 
Jog-book publications. With the view, however, 
that these sketches might prove conducive to the 
welfare, as well as entertainment of those younger 
classes of naval society, for whom they are 
chiefly designed, the author has taken several 
opportunities of introducing faithful pictures 
drawn from life, and alas ! from death also ; pic- 
tures which, perhaps, too faintly exhibit those 
ruinous consequences that result from intempe- 
rance, and other species of immorality in tropi- 
cal climates particularly; persuaded that example 
is the most effectual method of impressing the 
minds of young men witl\ a just abhorrcirce of 
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such practices. He has likewise in- 

troduced various observations and remarks, on 
the local diseases of the country, and pn the 
means of preserving healtli in hot climates, cir- 
cumstances which he flatters himself will procure 
this little work a favourable reception with every 
one embarking- for our eastern possessions, and 
likewise among his brother officers in the navy, 
who, it is well known, are often ordered out to 
India without any previous knowledge of the 
country, and at a time when they cannot pos- 
sibly furnish themselves with books containing 
the necessary information. 

Throughout the whole, he has preferred the 
original form in which these sketches were wiit- 
ten, that of a journal, to any attempt at artificial 
arrangement. They are exhibited as they arose 
to his view, and the extracts (which he hopes 
have been judiciously selected) are introduced 
iu those places where h? supposed they would be 
])iost elucidatory. 

In the language and stjle of these sketches 
and remaiks, he fears, indeed, that many inac- 
«nracies and much roughness will appear; for 
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these, he has no other apology to offer than that 
of their having been written in a very desultory 
manner ; often on a rude and boisterous element, 
and continually interrupted by professional avo- 
cations. He has therefore to request the reader, 
when he meets with any thing that offends the 
ear, to remember that, 

Far from the Muses’ academic groTC, 

’Twas his, the vast and trackless deep to rove. 
Alternate change of climate had l)c knovj^n, 

And felt the fierce extremes of either zone, 

Where polar skies congeal th’ eternal snow, 

Or equinoctial suns for ever glow : 

From regions where Peruvian billows roar 
To the bleak coast of savage Labrador. 
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CHAP. I. 

CONTENTS. 

Departure from Cork — Arrive at Madeira — Its Appearance 
from the Sea— ^-Interview with the Governor — General 
Sketch of the Island — Its Discovery — Population—- 
Climate — -Face of the Country — Character and Appear- 
ance of the Inhabitants — Vegetable and Animal Pro- 
ductions, 8cc. — Sail from Madeira — Pass Teneriffe — 
Cross the Line — Ceremony of shaving oh the Equator — 
Beauty of the Mornings and Evenings between the 
Tropics. 

His Majesty’s ship Caroline, of 36 guns, com- 
manded by B. W. Page, esq., having been fitted 
out for the home station, (with three months' 
provisions on board,) was ortlered, in tlie be- 
ginning of May, 1 803, to proceed to Cork, and 
there to wait for farther instructions. 

On the 24th of the same month, a. king’s mes- 
senger came on board, bearing sealed orders, 
to be ojjened in a certain latitude; tije IMcUi- 
ration of JVar agaiust France, and oiders to 
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i03, M^ain all vessels beloJlwng ToTlie Batavian re- 
pu6^ We irainediatat^^ot under weigh; 
•puttinl; every tiling in re^iuess to give Moun- 
sieur a v'^arni salutation, at the commencement of 
hostilities, in case we should fall in with him; 
and entertaining no small sanguine hof^s of par- 
taking of Fortune’s favours at this propitious 
crisis. 

From this time until our arrival at Madeira, 
little occurred worthy of remark. The uncer- 
tainty of mn^^^stirfation, ^d ^ous^iayii^g been 
htted 

to adopt as strict, system of economy with re- 
spect to fresh water, as was compatible with the 
health of the ship’s company. To answer this 
end, they were not confined to any allowance ; 
from a conviction, that the idea of limitation, in 
water particularly, is not only repugnant to a 
man’s mind, but that the reflecting even on 
this circtftnstance, will excite a kind of thirst 
and inclinattoii for more than he would otherwise 
require. At the scuttle-butt, therefore, every one 
might drink as much as he pleased; but no wa- 
ter was suffered to be taken from thence, except 
for the express purpose of cooking, or for the use 
of the sick*. 

^ With all clue deference to the acknowledged abilities 
and experience of captains of Indiainen, the author <;annot 
help thinking, that this is a better plan than that adopted in 
their vessels ; where the water that is daily served out to 
the drews, is frequently spilled by the motion of the ship, or 
applied to mi pro per purposes. At all events, it would be 
worth while to try the experiment, whether men would 
ronsume more water, by being allowed to drink at the scut- 
tle-butt, than the aUowancc that is served out to them ia 
general. 
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■ Madeipa. ■ : ■ 

We ibis day discovered Porto Santo, a ssail ibo$. 
island to the north wtcrd ©f Madeira, and found Jitne9 
our chronometers to be very correct: it appears* 
at the distattce of five or six leagues, in four or 
five hummocs of rather whimsical shapes- On 
approacjrtllll nearer, tlie Desirtas and Madeira 
came During tlie night we ran in te- 

tween the Desertas and Porto Santo, though 
it3^ not very common for ships to take this 
passage. 

At day-light this morning, we found ourselves to. 
close in with tlie north-east point of Madeira; 
and as the sun arose, the whole prospect of Fun- 
chal, and the sun dmidhig villas, churches, &Ci 
burst upon our view. This bay iias a truly ro- 
inantiu and beautiful appearance. The town 
(the houses of which are all white, and look 
remarkably well,) lies at the bottom of the bay; 
and the ground forming the extremities of the 
latter, rises at first with a gradual, and after-^ 
wards with a very steep ascent, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. From the sea up the steep part, 
the whole is covered with vineyards, villas, 
orangeries, churclies, and convents, rising iu 
gradation, and tbmung a most picturesque land- 
scape; while the steep cliffs, raising their fan- 
tastic and wood-clad summits above the clouds, 
majestically crown the whole. 

Having, for expedition sake, dispatched our 
boat ashore, with a letter, previously to oui' 
anchoring, they thought proper to fire at bet 
from the shore, which obliged the officer to put 
back to the ship. 
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Interviete with th^ Governor. 

50 S. After coining to an anchor and saluting the 

ine. fort, which compliment was returned, tlie Bri- 
tish Consul came on board, in wliose barge we 
went on shore, and proceeded to the Governor’s 
residence, in order to pay our i aspects to that 
gentleman. Here we waited near]^|| quarter 
of an hour in the audience chambfif; when at 
length the doors flew open, and there entered, 
with a profusion of bows, a splendidly dreiliBd 
gentleman, to whom we made our obeisance^ as 
well as a company of tars could be expected to 
do : but what was our shrprise, after expend- 
ing all oar gtyvernment hows, when the gentleman 
informed us, that the Governor ivoald wait on 
us immediately ! We stared at each other in 
silent confusion, in the midst of which the Go- 
vernor actually entered, when a ludicrous inter- 
view took place. The conversation was ilesiiltory, 
and little understood by either of tlie parties ; 
he apologized for his officer having fired at our 
boat, and paid some compliments to the Eng- 
lish nation, to which he said he was much attach- 
ed; as indeed appeared by a picture, which one 
of his aides-de-camp shewed us, at tire head of the 
stair-case. Here the Governor is lepresented in 
council, deliberating whether or not the English 
troops (which came to occupy Madeira last 
war,) should land. In distant view are tlie 
English shipping, the roads, 8cc . ; and while the 
Governor is in deep cogitation, a cloud opens, 
a ray of light from the great lumirary darts on 
his head, and.he instantly writes in iegible cha- 
racters “ Let the Englisn land.” 

We now separated, in order to ramble through 
the town, which 1 could soon perceive to be, 
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Convents, 

like most otlier Portuguese cities, haiidsoiBe isos, 
enough w/iw/e, hut disgusting / The 

streets were narrow and dirty; the houses 
high and inconvenient; with the inhabitants 
corresponding, ragged though tawdry, and dir- 
ty tliough proud. Englishmen in general, when 
they get into a Catholic country, immediately 
visit the convents, monasteries, and churches; 
not, I believe, through any particular venera- 
tion for religion, but sometimes to satisfy an idle 
curiosity ; or perhap^ which is worse) to have 
a sneer at their superstition. However that may 
be, we leffe very few places of the above descrip- 
tion unexpJikred. They seem very glad at the 
eon vents to see an Englishman; when they 
immediately exhibit their artificial flowers, and 
other curiosities, which he buys at an exorbitant 
price: for, however the English may be ex- 
celled in gallantry by their more polite neigh- 
bours, yet, when pecuniary affairs are on the 
carpet. I’ll answer for it they will have the pre- 
ference even among the fair sex. 

After seeing all we could in the town, a party of 
ussetoLitonan excursion ioihe Mount ainChurch; 
but not having the precaution to take a guide with 
us, we followed a wrong route, and having to 
cross two deep ravines, it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty and danger that vf,e got to the top ot the 
mountain. The view from dience is extensive and 
picturesque; the town, the roads, Porto-Santo, 
and Desertas, appearing all in distant prospect. * 

We were allowed to go through the church, 
which, lil<^e other Catholic places of worship, is 
coverfi with paintings representing passages in 
Scriptonv Having got some calabashes of wine. 
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Sketch of Madeira. 

*03. we took leave of this beautiftil situation, and the 
une. pa<lr4s that occupy it ; returning to town by the 
proper beaten track, which, however, is a very 
steep descent. , 

On our arrival in town, we were invited to 
dine with the consul, where we met several of the 
principal merchants, who seemed to . relish very 
much the society of British tars ; so much so 
indeed, that in the evening, when a little elated 
with the juice of the grape, several of them 
jumped into the boats and came on board with 
us, where they sat sacrificing at the shrine of 
Bacchus, till the ship was some miles -at' sea. 
They gav e us three cheers, when departing in 
their boats, which we returned from die quarter 
deck. ■*.' 

GENERAL SKETCH OF THIS ISLAND. 

Madeira was first discov'ered by Joas Gonza- 
les Zarco, a Portuguese, on the £(l July, 1419: 
it is about 55 English miles in length, and 10 in 
breadth. Funchal is the capital of tlie island,, 
aud residence of tlie Gov^ernor. The population, 
forty years ago, was 6:^,9 13 souls. 

The weather is, in general, mild and temperate: 
in summer it is v^ery moderate on the higher parts 
of the island, whither the better sort of people 
retire for the season ; aud in the winter the 
snow remains there foT several days, whilst it is 
never known to continue above a day or two in 
tlie lower parts. The common people of this 
island are of a tawny colour, and well shaped j 
though they have large feet, owing, perhaps,, to 
t he efforts they are obliged to make m climbing 
the craggy paths of this mountainous coi^t*y. 
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Their faces are oblong; their eyes dark ; 
their hair naturally falls in ringlets, and begins 
to crisp in some individuals, which may be ow- 
ing to intermarriages with negroes : in gene- 
ral they are hard featured, but not disagreeable. 
Their women are too frequeiftly ill-favoured, and 
destitute of the florid complexions of northern 
ladies : they are small, have prominent cheek- 
bones, large feet, an ungraceful gait, and 
the colour qf the darkest brunette. The just 
proportion of their bodies, the fine form of their 
hands, and their large lively eyes, seem in some 
measure to compensate for these defects. 

The labouring men, in summer, wear linen 
trowsers, a coarse shirt, a large hat, and a long 
cloak, which they sometimes carry over their 
arm. The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet, or jacket, closely fitting their shapes, 
which is a simple, and often not an inelegant 
dress. Those that are unmarried tie their hair on 
the crown of their head, on wliich they wear no 
covering. The country people are exceedingly 
sober and frugal ; their diet, in general, consist- 
ing of bread and onions, or other roots, and very 
little animal food. Their common drink is wa- 
ter, or an infusion of the remaining rind or skin 
of tlie grape, (after it has passed through the wine 
press,) which, when fermented, acquires some 
tartness or acidity, but cannot be kept very 
long. The wine for wliich the island is famous, 
and wliich their own hands prepare, seldom, if 
ever, regales them. Their principal occupation is 
the planting and raising of the vines; but as that 
branch of agriculture requires little attendance, 
as the warmth of the climate renders great pvo- 
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Manners of the Inhahitiuil s. 

vision against thC inclerneiicies of tli:; weather 
unnecessary; these circumsfances, and the ease 
with wliicli the cravings of appetite are satisfied, 
must tend to render the inliabitants intlolent, 
especially when not stimulated to industry by an 
active government. The vineyards are held only 
on an annual tenure, and the farmer reaps but 
four-tenths of the produce; four- tenths are paid 
in kind to the owner of the land, one-tenth to 
the king, and one-tenth to the elergj'. Op- 
pressed as they are, however, they have [jreservetl 
a high degree of cheerfulness and contentment; 
their labours are commonly alleviated with 
songs, and in tlie evening they assemble from 
difterent cottages to dance to the drowsy music 
of the guittar. The inhabitants of the tow'ns are 
more ill-favoured than the country people, and 
often pale and lean. 

The men wear French clothes, commonly 
black, which do not seem', to fit them, and have 
been in fashion in the polite w orltl about half a 
century ago. Their ladies arc delicate, and have 
agreeable features : but the characteristic jea- 
lousy of the men still locks them up, and deprives 
them of a happiness, which the country people, 
amidst all their distresses, enjoy. Many of the 
better sort of people are a kind of Petite No- 
blesse, which we would call Gentry, whose gene- 
alogical pride makes them unsociable, and ignor- 
ant, and causes a ritliculous affectation of gravity. 
The landerl, property is in the hands of a few 
ancient families, who live at Funchal, and in the 
various towns on the island. 

Madeira consists of one large roountain, whose 
branches rise every where from the sea towards 
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Face of flw €ountr^, 

the centre of the island, converging to the sum- isoa. 
mit, in tile midst of which is an exaivatioti called Juim 
the by the iiihabita^s, always covered witli 
a freshs-aad delicate herbage. 

The stones on the island seem to have been 
the fire, are full of holes, and blacl^h co- 
lour: in short, the greater patf'^ of iheni are 
lava, l ire soil of the wholci^land is a tarras 
mixed vvitli some particles * clay, lime, and 
sand, and. has much the same appearance as some 
earths on the island of Ascension. From tins 
circumstance, and from the excavation on the 
summit of the mountain, it is probable that in 
some remote period a volcano lias produced tlic 
lava and the ochrcous particles, and that tlic 
Val was formerly the crater. 

Many rivulets and brooks descend from tlic 
summits in deep chasms or glens, wliich separate 
the various parts of the island; the beds of the 
brooks are in some piifes covered with stones of 
all sizes, earned ddini from the brows of the 
precipices by the violence of the winter rains or 
floods of melted snow# The water is conducted 
by wears or channels through the vineyards, 
where each proprietor has the use of it for a 
certain time. Plantations of Eddoes are com- 
mon on this island, whose roots are eaten by the 
country people, and whose leaves serve to feed 
the hogs. The sweet potatoe is planted for the 
same purpose, and makes a principal article of 
diet; together with chesnuts, vvliich grow in 
extensive woods on the higher parts of the island, 
where the vine will not thrive. Wlieat and 
barley are likewise sown, especially in places 
where the vine is decaying through age; but 
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isoa. the crops do not procluce above three months’ 

ii4/Hv provisions, and the inhabitants are obliged to 
haA^e recourse to other p^visions, besides import- 
ing considejuble quantities of provisionL|t from 
Noi th America in exchange for wine. 

Thft great produce of Madeira is the wine, 
from which it has acquired fame and support. 
Where the soil, ^posure, and siippjy of water 
will admit, the^me is cultivated.. One or more 
Araiks, about a yard or two wide, intersect each 
vineyard, and are includerl by a stone wall two 
feet liig'h. Along these walks, which are arched 
fiver with laths about seven feet high, they erect 
wooden pillars at regular distances, to support a 
latriee^work of bamboos, which slope down on 
each side of the walk, till it is. only a foot and a 
half or two feet high, in which elevation it ex- 
tends over the whole vineyard. The vines in 
tliis inauner aic supported from the ground, and 
tlie people have room to roof out the weeds that 
sj)ring up among them. In the season of the 
vintage they creep under this lattice- work, cut 
off the grapes, and lay them into baskets ; some 
hunches of these grapes weigh six pounds and 
npwai'ds. Ripening the grapes in tlie shade con- 
tributes to give the Madeira wines that excellent 
ilavour and body for v liieh they are so remark- 
able. The enclosures of the vineyards consist 
of walls, ayd hedges of prickly pear, pomegra- 
nates, myrtles, brambles, and wild roses. The 
ganlens produce peaches, apricots, quinces, 
a[)ples, pears, vvailmits, chesnuts, and many other 
Kuropeaii fruits, together witli now and then 
some of the tro[>ical plants, such as bananas, 
guavas, and pine apples* 
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All the cornraon domestic animals of Earope 
are likewise found at Madeira; and their mhtton 
and beef, though small, is very well tasted.. 
Their horses are small, but surefooted, and with 
great agility climb the difficult paths, which are 
the only means of communication in the country. 
They have no wheel carriages of any kintl j 
but in the towns they use a sort of dray or sledge, 
formed of two pieces of plank joined by a cross 
piece, which make an acute angle before: these 
are tlrawn by oxen, and are used to transport 
casks of wine, and other heavy goods, to and 
from the warehouses. 

The animals of the feathered tribe, which live 
wild here, are more numerous than the wild 
quadrupeds; there being only the common grey 
rabbit here, as a representative of the last-men- 
tioned class. Tame birds, such as turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and hens, are very rare, which 
is perhaps owing to the scarcity of corn. 

There are no s^nakes whatsoever in Madeira; 
but all the houses, vineyards, and gardens, 
swarm with lizards. The friars of one of the 
convents complained to Mr. Forster, that these 
vermin destroyed the fruit in their gardens: they 
had, therefore, placed a brass kettle on the ground 
to catch them, as they are constantly running 
about in quest of food ; and as, when once iu 
the kettle, they caiinot get back again, on ac- 
count of the smoothness of its sides. The shores 
of Madeira, and the neighbouring isles, are but 
very ind iffcrently supplied with fish : conse- 
quently, in order to the jigid observance of Lent, 
they are forced to import dry fish from Newfound- 
land and pickled herrings from Gotteuburg, 
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The appearance of Funchal Bay is very singu- 
lar by night, a& well as beautiful. by (lay: the 
lights rising one m et another, up to the Moun- 
tain chapel, have a very pleasing effect. 

The air of this island is so clear and salubrious, 
tliat there are always a great number of invalids 
from the northern parts of Europe residing here ; 
especially tliose who have pulmonic complaints. 
It is not, however, e-^empted from fevers and 
other continental diseases ; for I was told by an 
Englislr physician, a resident on the island, that 
during tlie months of September and October, 
it had been visited by the same epidemic 
catarrlial fever which made such ravages in the 
mouths of December, January, and February 
following, in England and on the continent. 

We took leave of this beautiful island about 
eleven o’clock at niglrt; and tlie ne.\t day found 
ourselves iu tlie north-east trades. 

We this day discovered Palma, one of the 
Canary islands, which is so higli, that it may be 
seen nearly 30 leagues off; and in the afternoon 
we passed close to its western side, with a fine 
8-knot breeze. 

Nothing can be more pleasant, than running 
down the north-east trades,, between Madeira and 
tlie Canaries; especial!} at this season, when the 
skies fue so serene and clear, and the tempera- 
ture of the air so moderate and healthy, that the 
sick and convalescents are sure to experience a 
renovation of health on this part of the passage. 

We this day had a distant view of Teneriffe, 
the summit of which presented itself above the 
clouds that enveloped the lower parts of the 
island.- Tlus celebrated peak, says Mr. Tuckey, 
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Teneriffe^ 

has by no means the grand appearance that the 180*. 
traveller is taught tf> exjiect, but its apparent 
altitude is much diniinishetlt by the general 
heigJit of the circumjacent mountains : indeed 
the appearance of the eastern side of the island 
gives a very unfavouvable impression of its yalue; 
a confused assemblage of rocky hills, heaped 
upon, and crossing each other in every directipn, 
jMsesent tlremselves to the eye, like line waves of 
tile ocean, disturbed by the fury of contending 
winds and currents. These precipices are bare 
of vegetation, except where a starved brush-wood 
insinuates it^ roots between the rugged masses of 
volcanic matter, or in a few spots wliere the in- 
dustry of man Jras conquered the sterility of 
nature, and raised a scanty crop of barley or 
maize. As we recede from the sea-coast, how- 
ever, the country improves, anti alfords many 
prospects of romantic grandeur, and luxuriant 
fertility. 

As the sun was now near tlie tropic of Cancer, 15 . 
(wliich we this day crossed,) it was of course 
almost vertical at noon ; and though to us it ap- 
peared tolerably warm, yet it was not near so 
hot as we atterwards felt it, when at a great 
distance from the meridian sun* 

We this morning saw the land, wliicli proved tc. 
to be the island of St. Nicholas, one of the Cape 
Verds : we were oficourse considerably out ia 
our reckoning; aad as the winds then were, we 
thought it hSt to push through a narrow pas* 
sage between St. Nicholas and St. laicia, which 
We effected by 4 P. M. The weather here, as 
is generally the case in the vicinity of islands 
within the tropics, was very hazy, with drizzling 
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rain, and sometimes heavy showers. At mid- 
nij^ht passed the islaii<l of Brava, which we could- 
scarcely discern, owing^ to the darkness of the 
jiig:ht. 

In proportion as we receded Irom the sun, the 
Weathei' appeared to get hotter, the tliennometer 
generaMy ranging fiom 76* to 83* in the shade, 
which we consideicd as a very ^eat degree of 
heat, having passed a very severe winter in 
land ; it was, however, trifling to what we Wetfe 
destined to feel afterwards. 

At 4 A. M. tlvis moraing, being perfectly ca!lni, 
it began to lighten, with loud peals of thunder ; 
after which, the rain fell in such torrents, that 
in an instant almost ev’^er part of the ship was 
completely drenched. By spreading awi\ings, 
ave turned this to adv antage : the sailors by 
those means obtaining plenty of fresh water to 
wash their clotlics ; which, by the by, was no 
unwelcome present fiom the clouds at this time, 
both to the ofticers and men ; for the suddenness 
of our departure from Europe prevented our 
having any thing like a tufficient sfock for an 
East India voyage. JJere we lost the north-east 
trades, though in 8® di/ north latitude, which 
we could only account fbrr by the sun being so 
far north. 

Between the 23d and 30th of June we had 
nothing but calms, light airs, and hot sultry 
weather ; during which time sevemi of the peo- 
ple got sick, with bilious complamts, and what 
are called Coups de Soleil,” or strokes of the 
sun, from being exposed to the rays of that 
luminary, especially wl'icn asleep. One of the 
top men, therefore, who fell asleep in the mid- 
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Shaving Line, 

die of the day, ’^feen alofit, was taken extremely i 3 o' 3 , 
ill with this aft'ection of the brain, which reu- Jmne. 
dered him lor a short time delirious ; hut by 
bleeding, and other evacuations, he recovered, 
as did all the others. " 

We now began to get the tail of the S. E. SO. 
trades, though five or six degrees to the north- 
ward of tlie line: this, however, is not nneom- 
mon at this season of the year, when lire sun is 
on the tropic of Cancer. 

Crossed tlie equator, and at 1 P. M. the sound Julj/iL 
of some of tite Tritons’ shells announced the ap- 
proach of Neptune, who seldom fails to })ay his re- 
spects to such Vessels as cross this central line of 
his “ watery iloinain,” At 2 P. M. he hailed us, 
and immediately came on board, attended by 
Amphitrite, and a long train of sub-maiihc 
deities. On this occasion, upwards of two- 
thirds of the officers and ship's company were 
introduced to his Highness; when those, wdio 
had not had the honour of seeing him before, 
were fbrcc-d (though with many wry laces) to 
drink his health in a full bumper oi'thej'avourke 
element of the azure god ; going through the re- 
maining ceremonies'bf and shaving, to 
the infinite satisfaction bf the spectators ; conclud- 
ing the day with the utmost hilarity, from the 
contributions of the officers, and the numerous 
allowances of grog stopiierl from those men who 
were shaved, an^ oAered as a prescsit to Mr. . 
Neptune and suite. As crossing the line, though 
a ridiculous, is yet a very favourite ceremony 
among our honest tars, I shall here take the 
liberty of giving sketeh of tliat humourous 
process. 
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A particular aecl very carefitl list of all tliose 
who cannot give satisfactory proofs of having 
crossed tlie befoi^, is made out; they are 
then confined in tlae ’tween decks, and bronght 
np one by one into the waists wheie the appa- 
ratus and perfbnncrs are ready to receive tliem ; 
none however being permitted to return below 
after the ccreruony, lest they should give hints 
to tlicir companions, that might prove detri-^ 
mental to the succeeding operations. The rlresses 
of Neptune and liis train, on this occasion, are 
truly grotes(|ue ; long half-wet szviabs^ bespat- 
tered vvitli Hour or oatmeal, compose their flow- 
ing locks, wliile their faces are bedaubed witli 
red oclire, and other colours, that make them 
api)ear like deities of a still lower region than 
file sea ! A large grog-tub, filled with salt wa^ 
te}\ is now placed under one of the gangways, 
with a stick crossing it, in such a manner as 
to be easily inade to slide into the water occa^ 
sionally ; on tlvis, the man to be shaved is plac- 
€^d, and the barber (who has previously mixed 
up a potful of tar, soot, blacking, dirty grease 
from the galley, and some other ingredients 
that shall be nameless) be^ii|s to ask liim some 
question or other, which tfiepcior novice no sooner 
opens his mouth to answer, tlian he has tlie brush 
thrust in, and in fact finds himself instantly 
lathered from ear to ear wij:h this odious compo- 
sition I A piece of iron hoo|» notched with a 
file, and as rough as a saw, now serves the place of 
a razor ; with which being abaved, or, rather, 
most woefully scraped, the iignal is given, the 
seat gives way, anti down lie tumbles into the 
tub of water; when perhaps thirty or forty 
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buckets are kept balling on him front the boats, isos* 
and booms ; till at length, after struggling and 
plunging till lie is half drowned, the poor wretch 
is liberated from the watery ordeal. 

Between the {tarallels df 10** N. and 5 ° S. the 
evenings and mornings at this period were sin; 
gularly beautiful. In the afternoons particularly^ 
as the sun approached the western horizon, the 
assemblage of fantastic clouds, tinged by the 
setting rays, that hovered round him as he dip- 
ped his orb in the ocean, often brought to mind 
those beautiful descriptions of 'I homson, in which 
he has painted the setting sun so inimitably 

His downward orb 

Shoots nothing now^ but animating warmth 

And vital lustre, that with various ray 

Lights up the clouds, those beauteous robes of heaven^ 

Incessant roll’d into romantic shapes, 

The dream of waking fancy !” 

" . — The shifting clouds, 

Assembl’d gay, a richly gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his setting throUe I” 

In runninjv down the S. E. trades, the cliinate 
was so temperate, and the air so salubrious, that 
wc had scarcely a sick man in the ship. 
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CHAP. II. 

BQgression to the Brasil Coast — -Harbour of Bio Janeiro, 
From Barrow’s Travels — Town of St. Sebastian de- 
scribed by Mr, Tuckey — Streets, Houses, and public 
Edifices — Jealousy of the Portuguese — Character of the 
Inhabitants— Their Persons, Dress, &c. — Disparity in 
the Number of the Sexes — ^The EtFects of Climate on 
the Females— Diseases — Vegetable Productions—Mines 
—Forts and Military Strength of the Harbour— Reflec- 
tions on the Degeneracy of the Portuguese. 

OS. “W^HiLE the ship is pursuing her voyage, let us 
‘(y- now make an ideal excursion to the Brasil Coast, 
along which we are ranging i in order to exhibit, 
a sketch of tlie principal settlements where out- 
ward-bound ships occasionally touch for refi'esh- 
ment. But as we ourselves had not an oppor- 
tunity of visiting it, I must be permitted to give 
its description in the words of the latest and best 
informed travellers. 

RJO DE JANEIRO. 

{From Barrou/s TraiDeh.~^Vt97 ,) 

« The first remarkable object, after passing 
Cape Frio, is a gap orient in the verdant ridge of 
mountains, which skirts the sea shore. This ^ 
chasm appears, from a distance, lik-e a narrow 
portal, between two cheeks of solid stone. 

^ “ The cheek on the left, or western side, is a 
solid stone, of a sugar-loaf form ; a solid mass of 
hard sparkling granite, 680 feet high above ihe 
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surface out of which it rises. The opposite 
cheek is of the same material ; but has a regu- 
lar and easy descent to the water’s edge* A 
little island strongly fortified, just within the 
entrance, contracts the passage to the width of 
about ihree quarters of a mile. Having cleared 
the channel, one of the most maguificeat scenes 
in nature bursts upon the enraptured eye. Let 
any one imagine to himself an immense sheet of 
water running back into the heart of beautiful 
country, to the distance of about thirty miles, 
where it is bounded by a screen of lofty moun- 
tains, always majestic* whether their rugged and 
shapeless summits are tinged with azure and pur- 
ple, or buried in the clouds ; let him imagine 
this sheet of water gradually to expand from the 
narrow portal through which it communicates 
with the sea, to the width of twelve or fourteen 
miles ; to be every where studded with innumer- 
able little islands, scattered over its surface, in 
every diversity of shape, and exhibiting every 
variety of trait, that the exuberant and incessant 
vegetation is capable of affording; let h m con- 
ceive the shores of these islands to be so fringed 
with fragrant and beautiful shrubs, not planted 
by man, but scattered by the easy and liberal 
hand of Nature, as to be completely concealed 
by tlieir verdant coverings'; let him figure to 
himself this beautiful sheet of water, with its nn- 
merous islands, encompassed on every side by 
hills of a moderate height, rising in gradual suc- 
cession above each other; all profusely clad in 
lively green, and crowned with groupcs of the 
noblest trees, while their shores are indented 
with numberless inlets, shooting tbek arms across 
c 2 
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1803. the most delightful little valHes to meet their mur- 
muring rills, and bear their waters into tlie vast 
and common reservoir of all : in short, let him 
imagine to himself a succession of Mount Edgc- 
comites to be continued along the shores of a 
magnificent lake, not less in circuit ^an one 
hundred miles, and having placed these in a cli- 
mate where spring for ever resides in all the glow 
of youthful vigour, he will still possess only a 
very imperfect idea of the magnificent scenery 
displayed within the oapaaous harbour of Rio 
Janeiro.” 

DESCRIPTION OF RIO JANEIRO. 

(From Tucheys Voyage to New South TFfl/c*.— 1808.) 

The town of St. Sebastian is built entirely of 
granite, which appears to be the. only stone found 
here, except a species of black and white marble. 
■From the bay the appearance of the town is not 
inelegant, but the deception vanishes on a nearer 
approach. The streets, though straight and regu- 
lar, are narrow and dirty, the projecting bal- 
conies sometimes pearly meeting each other ; 
the houses are commonly two stories high, inde- 
pendant of the ground floors, which are occu- 
pied as shops or cellars: they are dirty, hot, 
and inconvenient : the stair-cases are perpen- 
dicular, and without light ; and in the arrange- 
•ment of the rooms, no regard is paid either to a 
free circulation of air, or to the beauty of pro- 
spect. 

- The furniture of the houses, though costly, 
disgusts the eye used to elegant plainness, by its 
clumsiness and tawdry decorations { while the 
spider wefeves her.web and pursues her sanguinary 
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trade in uninterrupted security, upon the walls 
and ceiling. In the houses of the rich the win- 
dows are glazed, which only serves to increase 
the reflected power of the sun, and render them 
intolerably hot : but the generality of the houses 
are funiished with shutters of close lattice work, 
behind which the ladie.s assemble in the evenings; 
and while their own persons are concealed, enjoy 
the passing- breeze, Avhich is not however always 
very aromatic. In the English settlements with-' 
in the tropics, art is exhausted to correct or 
mitigate the ardour of the climate, and to render 
a burning atmosphere not only supportable, but 
pleasant to a northern constitution. In the 
Brasils the defects of climate are increased by 
tlie slothful and dirty customs of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The cause of tliis difference is to be ascribed 
to the climates of the mother countries; the 
climate of Portugal approaching to that of Brasil, 
the Europeans who emigrate hither feel little in- 
convenience from the change : in our tropical 
settlements, the climate of the old, differing so 
much from that of their new residence, the emi- 
grants leave no means unemployed to mitigate' 
the fervour of the sun, whoseardent blaze is found 
to derange the nervous system, enerxate the 
body, and render the mind a prey to listlessness 
and inanity. 

There are eighteen parish cjiurches, four monas- 
teries, and three convents in the town of St. Se- 
hastian, besides several smaller religious build- 
ings in the islands and in the suburbs. Upon 
these edifices no expense is spared to attract tlip 
imagination of the weak and ignorant, by a pro* 
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1803. fusion of gilding and other tawdry decorations. 
Yhe ^VHopital de Miseracordie,” is also a re^ 
ligious institution, which receives patients of every 
denomination, and is principally supported hy 
private benefactions. - To tnese may be added 
^ penitientiary house, where the incontinent fair 
. ard seciiided from the world, to weep for, and atone 
their faults in solitudeand silence. Hither jealous 
husbands, or cross parents, send their too amor-? 
c|us wives and daughters, and doubtless on no 
better foundation, than -‘ trifles light as air.’^’ 
The admission to the nunneries is expensive; 
and 1 have heard a fond mother regret her want 
of fortune, only because it prevented her dedi- 
eating some of her beloved daughters to God { 
The clergy possess immense property in land, 
houses, and specie. 

Their pious desire for the conversion of here- 
tics still glows with all the ardour of bigotry ; 
and the recantation of one protestant is con- 
sidered of more value than the conversion of a 
hundred pagans An unfortunate foreigner of 
this persuasion, who by sickness or other causes, 
is obliged to remain here afVer his ship sails, is 
continually plagued by the impertinent intrusion 
of a dozen of tfcese pious fathers, who, if he can 
find no means of leaving the country, in general 
tire his patience out in a few months, and for 
quietness sake he consents to be saved according 
to their receipt. 

No foreigner is allowed to reside here, unless 
he subsists l>y some mechanical trade, or is in 
the service of the state ; and if it appear that 
any idlers are inclined to remain in the colony 
by stealth;, after suflScient warning, and opporta- 
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Ill tics to get away, they are arrested and con- 
fined on Cobras Island, and are either put on 
board their own country ships that may touCh 
here, or sent to Lisbon as prisoners. 

Besides the religious buildings, the other pith- 
lie edifices are the viceroy's palace, winch forms 
one side of a flagged square, fronting tlie laiid- 
ing. place ; contiguous to this, and nearly ad- 
joining each other, are the opera house, the 
royal stables, the prison, and the mint. In 
passing the prison strangers are disgusted with 
the sight of half starved and naked prisoners, 
with iron chains extending from their necks to 
the prison door, sufficiently long to admit their 
coming to the footpath of the street, for tlie pur- 
pose of begging. The opera house, which holds 
about six hundred persons, isopen on Thursdays, 
Sundays, and most holidays: the pieces per- 
formed are indifferently tragedies, comedies, or 
operas, with interludes and afterpieces : the 
dialogue is in Portuguese, but the words and 
music of the sono's are in Italian. The house 
is wretchedly fitted up, the scenes miserably 
daubed, and where foliage is required branches 
of real trees are introduced ; so that while the 
artificial scenejy wears the gay livery f)f summer, 
the natural sometimes presents the appearance of 
autumnal decay. The viceroy is expected by 
the populace to show himself at the theatre every 
night : on his entering the house, the audience 
rise, turn their faces towards his box, and then 
sit down. In private companies no person sits 
wliile he stands, unless at his reriuest ; thus uni- 
versal formality is the price that greatness every 
where pays for vulgar adsniration. 
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The town is supplied with water from a hill 
by a lofty aqueduct, of Iwo tier of brick arches, 
built in a light and not inelegant st}le. The 
public garden, which contains between three and 
four acres of ground, is situated on the sea side ; 
the walks run in straight lines, and are shad-. 
ed by inangoe trees, whose foliage is extremely 
luxuriant, and, by its dark hue, peculiarly cal- 
culated to refresh rite eye pained by the con- 
stant glare of the sun. At the extremity of the 
garden, next the beach, is a flagged terrace, and 
a room hung with views of the country, and 
other curiosities ; a fountain, which throws up 
R /V# d'eau, waters the garden and cools the air. 
In the winter the garden is entirelj' deserted ; 
the ladies then keep constantly in their houses ; 
and the men, wanting that first inducement, the 
charms of female society, feel no inclination for 
a barren promenade, but, following the example 
of the fair sex, pass their time in . listless indo- 
lence; and, like the swallow, j emain in a state of 
torpidity till the return of spring. 

Those gradations of fortune, which exist in, 
gnd indeed appear to be the necessary conse- 
quences of, a well regulated society, are not to be 
found in the Brasils. The only distinction is 
the rich, and the poor ; the former are proud, 
though ignorant, and ostentatious though ava- 
ricious ; and tlie superabundance of all the 
mere necessaries of life, alone prevents the latter 
from being indigent beggars. Those who can 
acquire half a dozen slaves, live in idleness upon 
the wages of their labour, and stroll the streets 
jn all the solemnity of self-importance 

Jn their general expenses the rich are penuri- 
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ous, and the marriage of their children alone 
seems to thaw their frozen generosity. On these 
occasions they, run into the contrary extreme, 
and ridiculous extravagance becomes the order 
of the day. I have seen a bridal chemise, the 
needle-work of which had cost fifty pounds ; and 
the rest of the paraphema ia in proportional ex- 
pense ! Their entertainments are profuse in pro- 
portion as they are rare ; hut seklom possess any 
title to elegance, and sometimes want even clean- 
liness to recommend them to an English appe- 
tite 

The carnages in use among the rich, are cabri- 
olets drawn by mules, and chairs curtained^' 
round, in which they are drawn through the 
streets by negro slaves; the latter are also fe- 
male conveyances. Gaming, the peculiar vice 
of idleness, is prevalent among the men. Faro 
is their favourite game ; and the fickle god- 
dess is here pursued with as much avidity as at 
Brooks’s or Almack’s. It is but justice to the 
Brasilian ladies to say, that they bear no part ia 
this destructive vice ; but whether from want 
of inclination, or restraint, I cannot take upon 
me to say. The maimers of the Brasilians ar^ 
however, gradually converging towards that li- 
beral system which appears to be continually 
gaining ground throughout the world, and which 
will probably one day be universally established 
in exact proportion to the peculiar physical and 
moral attributes of man in the climate he inha- 
bits. The usual dress of both sexes is adopted 
from the French: swords and clocked hats are 
entirely out of fashion, and cloaks are now only 
worn by the vulgar, 
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lira ilmn fVomen,“^ 

IROS. The men who have had any intercourse with 
July. English adopt their customs even to minute- 
ness ; hence cropped heads, round hats, and half 
boots, have ceased to be considered as foreign 
costume. The women wear their waists very 
short, their bosoms much exposed, and their head- 
dresses and naked arms covered with a profusion 
of sparkling stones, topazes, aqua marinas, ame- 
thysts, chrysolites, &c., which are of little va- 
lue here: the ladies, however, as well as tlie 
men, seem to prefer attiring themselves « la mode 
d' Angleterre, when it is in their power. 

An English milliner, who stopped here on her 
way to India, performed greater metamorphoses 
on the external form of some youn^ ladies, than 
can be equalled in the pages of Ovid. The fea- 
tures of the females can in no instance that I 
saw, claim the title of beautiful ; and even very 
few the epithet of pretty : however, their black 
eyes, large, full, and sparkling, give a degree of 
brilliancy to their dark complexions, and throw 
some expression into their countenances; but 
it is too generally the mere expression of ani- 
mal vivacity, untempererl by the soft chastis- 
ing power of tender sensibility ; their eye-brows 
are finely arched their eye-lashes long and 
silken ; their hair is long, black, and coarsely 
luxuriant ; and if we may judge from the fre- 
quent application of the fingers, is not always 
without inhabitants. In their persons they are 
unacquainted with that delicate piopret6, from 
which our countrywomen derive so large a share 
of power over the other sex, and for which they 
are conspicuous over all the nations of Europe. 

Among other habits of the Brasilian . ladies, 
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Convents » 

which, separately considered, are perhaps trif- 
ling, but when combined form a powerful op- 
position to the empire of female charms, is that 
of continually spitting, without regard to either 
manner, time, or place. The young ladies who 
are educated in the convents, are permitted to 
converse even with strangers at the gate, and 
often shewed their partiality for our country- 
men, by the interchange of pocket handkerchiefs 
and other trifles, 

There is something so interesting in the sih 
very tones of a secluded damsel, when two rows 
of iron bars intervene to prevent a near ap- 
proach ; something so Pyrafnus and Thesbd like, 
that the heart ot a true born Englishman cannot 
fail being captivated, — 

’Tis distance lends enchantmciit to the view.’^ 

And while he repeats the swelling names of Mag- 
dalina, Antonia, or Seraphina, he deprecates the 
hell invented l)arrier, that precludes him from 
imprinting the impassioned kiss on the hand of 
the sweetly pensive recluse, For the encourage- 
m^nt of my enamoured countrynnen, who might 
otherwise give way to despair, and pine in hope- 
less love, I cannot help informing him, that the 
iron bars of the convents are not quite so hard 
as adamant, nor the walls so liigh as to render 
an escalade impracticable; aqd that the watch- 
ful eye of the dragon, who guards the Hesperian 
fruit, has more than once been eluded by British 
ingenuity, or lulled to sleep by Brasilian gold 

Jn niiisic and singing, the Brasilians of both 
sexes may be said to excel. Ttiese are arts pecu- 
liarly congenial to luxurious climates ; for there 
the wants of man being supplied by Nature al- 
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Diseases of Rio* 

1803. the evii he complains of, and then punishes the 
crime he has provoked ; and while he thus be- 
comes the arbiter of his own fate, he accuses 
Nature of causing ail his sufferings 

The punishment of adultery is transportation 
of both the offenders to different places on the 
coast of Africa; but the injured husband may 
revenge himself by the instant deatli of both 
parties if he finds them — ‘‘ Nudus cum ntida^ so- 
lus cum solaS^ 

The city of St. Sebastian, from being sur- 
rounded by hills, which prevent the free circu- 
lation of the air, is more unheaUliy tlian the 
other settlements on the coast ; and the dirty 
customs of the inhabitants tend to increase the 
defects of situation. The diseases most preva- 
lent, are fev^ers, dysenteries, and hydroceles. 
The fevers most probably arise from the noxious 
effluvia proceeding from the filth, &c. in the 
streets ; and the others, from the great quan- 
tities of sweet meats and fruits which they eatw 
The chief animal food of the lower class is salted 
pork not half cured, or- jerked beef both brought 
from Rio Grande ; and their beverage is a de- 
leterious and ardent spirit, which, from its cheap- 
ness, comes within the reach of their scanty 
finances. During the winter the thermometer 
rises above 74"", and sometimes falls to 65^. At 
this season heavy dews descend during the 
night, and the mornings are enveloped in thick 
fogs ; but soon 

The pd^|ent sun 
Melts into limpid air the high rais’d clouds 
And mornings fogs, thathorer’d round the hilir 
In party-colour’d bands 

leaving the atmosphere pure and serene# 
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CM mute and Cegetahle Productions', 

1 land and sea breezes are tolerably regu- 1803. 
lar : the former commences tovrards morning, 
and is commonly very light The sea breeze 
may be seen curling the surface of the ocean at 
noon, but it seldom reaches the town before two 
o'clock; it is generally moderate, cool, and re- 
freshing. The creoles, at this season, seem to 
feel all the effects of rigorous cold ; while we 
were melting in the lightest cloarhing, they muf- 
fled themselves up in their cloaks, and sat shi- 
vering with their doors and windows closed. 

The rainy season coinmences in August, and 
for six weeks or two months a continual torrent 
pours down with a close and a suffocating at- 
mosphere. To the rains succeed the d-y and 
parching months of November and December; 
when the Creoles, again reanimated and awak- 
ened, by the ardent blaze of the sun, from the 
lethargic torpidity of winter, renew their occu- 
pations, or amusements. 

The chief vegetable productions of the district 
of Rio de Janeiro, are sugar, coffee, cotton, co- 
coa, tobacco, and indigo : of these, sugar is 
alone indigenous, and was found growing wild 
by the first colonists. The tobacco raised in the 
Brasils is consumed there in segars and siuaff*; 
and the cultivation of indigo has been much ne- 
glected since the East India indigo has rivalled 
it in the Euro})ean markets. The soil is every 
where so riclt, that it requires all the labour of the 
farmer to check the too luxuriant vegetation, and 
keep the ground free from brushwoo^l and shrubs. 

A few months’ neglect covers the soil with a 
tangled underwopd, bound together, and len- 
dered impenetrable by creeping vines. 
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Diamond Mines. 


1803. Tw’elve diiferent kinds of oranges are culti- 
vated here, and all other tropical fruits grow 
almost spontaneously : The soil has also been 
found friendly to the spices of the East, and 
pepper is already cultivated with some success. 
In short, 

“ Whatever blooms in torrid tracks appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; ^ 

These here disporting, own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil.’* 

The horses of Brasil are small, and incapable of 
much labour ; in the interior they run wild in 
vast droves, and are of so little value that they 
are niierely caught to perform a journey ; and 
when tiretljor the journey is ot er, are again turned 
loose. 

The farms are fenced with lime-bushes and 
orange-trees, intermixed with various flowering 
shrubs, equally beautiful and aromatic. At night 
the trees appear illuminated by myriads of fire- 
flies, which play among the branches — for here 

On every hedge 

The glow-worm lights hb gera, and through the dark 

A moving radiance twinkles.” 

The district of the mines commences about 60 
miles from Rio : Their produce is carried down 
on mules, escorted by detachments of cavalry. 
The most minute precautions are taken to pre- 
vent the concealment of diamonds hy persons of 
everv description coming from the mines ; they 
are not only stript naked and minutely searched, 
but even th«r 'horses 'and mules are purged. 
This strict scrutiny sets ingenuity to work to 
evade it, and the attempts are often successful. 
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TratM of RIck 

A friar comirtg from the mines, has been known 
to conceal three superb diamonds in die waxen 
fi^gure of the virgin, which he carried in his 
pocket : The superstition of his examiners held 
the divine image sacred ; and kissing it with 
greater devotioU thaii they would probably 
have felt for the loveliest female of mere flesh 
and blood, returned it to the holy fatlier unex- 
amiiied. 

Tluit jealousy of foreigners, which prev ailed 
at Rio yc^is ago; ^^ipears no longer to ex- 
ist. We ^al ways found ourselves at perfect li- 
hcity to make excursions as far as we chose, 
either oh horse or on foot, unattended by any 
guard : this indidgence, however, was only ex*- 
tended to officers in the king's service. On the 
eastern side of the harbour we were allowed to 
cut brooms and wander o\^er the country in quest 
of game, without ineeting* the most distant in- 
terruption. The trade of Rio is confined entirely 
to the rndther country f a direct trade with lo- 
reignets being strictly prohibited^. — The annual 
importation of negro slaves, is said to amount to 
between ten and’ twelve thousand ; their indi- 
vidual value from 40/. to 20/. The plantation 
ilegi'oes are entirely iiUkexl ; but in the towns 
tlieir owners have more i^Cgard for decency. On 
the importation of a cargo of negroes, they are 
christened in the following manner. They are 

^ The EngUsh East Indiamett and whalers who put into 
RId for refreshnrents, find a rtmdy market for their private 
trade ill piece goods, hardware, h#siery, hats, porter, 
butter, and cheese. The custom.bouse otiicers, and officers 
of tlie giiard- floats, who constantly attend foreign merchaut 
ships, conduct this trade with great ingeintiU and address. 

D 
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Military Strength of Rio. 

1803 . first marched into a cliurch-yarcl, and- then se- 
July. paiated into as many groups as there are names 
to be given ; the priest, standing in tlie middle 
of each group, flourislies a broom dipped in holy 
water over their heads, until they are all well 
sprinkled, and at the same time bawls out to 
them what their names are to be. 

The harbour of Eio de Janeiro is well defended 
by forts and batteries on every commanding po- 
sition, which are g-arrisoned by four thousand 
regular troops, who make a very re pectable ap- 
pearance, and seem to be extremely well disci- 
plined. The whites of every descn( tion, amount- 
ing to ten thousand, are enrolled in a militia, and 
exercised once a. month. From this motley group, 
however, little service could be expected in the 
'hour of attack, and we might justly exclaim, 

’Twas not the spawn of such as these 
That dared the elements and pathless seas. 

And made proud Asian monarchs feel 

How weak their gold was, against Europe’s steel ; 

But soldiers of another mould, 

Rough, hardy, reason’d, manly, bold 

I have been induced to make this long extract 
from Mr. Tuckey’s voyage, as it contains not 
only the most recent account of Rio Janeiro, but 
as it is written in a style of elegance, that evinces 
the erudition, the discernment, and the highly 
descriptive powers of the author. 
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CHAP. III. 

Continuation of the Voyage— Make the Cape of Good 
Hope — -Capture two Vessels — ‘Reflections on seeing the 
Land — Digression to the Cape— Barrow’s Description 
of it in 17:99 — First Settlers^ — ^Extent of the Colony — 
Picturescpie Description of the Cape District — -Tstble 
and False Bay — Cape Town — Vegetable Productions*^ 
Romantic Scenery about Table Mountain— The Sea- 
sons — Diseases— Cliaracter of the Inhabitants — Sketch 
of the Cape^ by Mr. Tuckey, in 1803. 

We now began to catcli sharks, albicore, and ^^03. 
turtle, which proved great treats, to the ship's 
company; while immense whales w^ere seen blow- 
ing and tumbling in several directions* 

Here the huge monarch of the scaly train, 

Ehormaus floats incumbent o’er the main, * 

An animated isle!-— and, in his way. 

Dashes to Heaven’s blue arch the loamy sea.” 

The albatross too began to make bis appear- 
ance. This is a very singular bird, the wings 
of which extend, ten or twelve feet from tip to 
tip, and have several joints: we caught them 
with a hook and bait, which were allowed to 
trail at some distance astern, and at which they 
snapped in a very ravenous manner. 

A young man happening to fall overboard this 26 
ddy, while the ship had great way through the 
water, was drowned before the boat could leaeh 
him : during the time, however, tliat he kept 
» ‘i 
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The Cape of Good Mope, 

1803. above water, we could plainly see the albatrosses 
darting down upon, him, and we had little doubt 
of his being injured considej*ably by them, as he 
was one of the best swimmers in the ship, and 
would probably have buoyed himself up much 
longer, had it not been for these voracious birds. 
From^this time till we made the Cape, we had 
nothing but gales ofwind from the southward, 
with a prodigious rolling sea in the same direc- 
tion, which caused the ship to labour so much, 
that we were constantly drenched v^th water, 
forming a great contrast with the velvet sailing 
in the north-east and south-east trades. 

Aug.% We this day made the Cape of Good Hope, 
and captured the De Haqje, a Dutch sloop of 
war, proceeding to tlie Isle of France and Ba- 
tavia, with dispatches of the war. About eleven 
o’clock the same night, while regaling Mynheer 
with grog and pipes, wc were agreeably surprised 
l)y another Dutchman, who almost fell on board 
of us, and proved rather better than the first, 
being* laden with a, rich cargo from Batavia to 
Amsterdam, 

3. We this day had a distinct view of tliat ccle- 

hrated promontary, the Cape of Good Hope, for- 
merly called CVy) des la^ TonmntoSy from tlie dif- 
culry Mdiich the first navigators experienced in 
doubling it. Though it is seldom passed by our 
sljips without their meeting gales of wind in its 
vicinity, yet we had plejisant weather and smooth 
water all the time it wus in sight. Even tliis dis- 
tant prospect of a hostile shore was clieering to 
our eyes after our long route through the Atlan- 
tic and southern sea’s ; for though the tranciuit, 
bosom of the ocean presented a smiling and i%* 
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Topographical Skf toh of the Cape, 

deed mag-tiificent scene atoiuid us; yet our eyes igoa. 
involuntarily turned to gaze on the lofty features August 
of the Tabie Mountain, which was how tinged 
AV^ith the rays of the setting sun. 

At summer’fr ere, >vhen Heaven’s lerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering scene below. 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet th*an all the occaii smiling near ? 

^Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue !’* 

As this important settlement is often touched 
at by our ships on their way to and from India, 

I shall here again digress in order to exhibit 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE CAPE 

IN 1797 AND 1798. 

( Extracted from Barrou)\ Trecsch.) 

The Cape of Good Hope was first settled by- 
the Dutch in 1650. Previous to this period it Jiad 
been occasionally touched at by English, Portu- 
guese, and Dutch ships, which put in hei'e to 
refresh their crews. It was first settled by one 
hundred male persons, to whom were soon after 
sent out an equal number of females from the 
houses of industry in Holland. At present 
(1798) the population exceeds txVenty thousand 
whites, independent of slaves, &c. 

The first settlers were very much molested by 
the number of wild beasts that swarmed in every 
part of the country : nightly depredations wer? 
committed by lioris, leopards, wolves, andhyae- i 
nas, even under the walls of the fort. Little 
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1803. interruption, however, was experiencecl from the 
Jugust. native Hottentots : the Europeans soon disco- 
vering the predominant passion of this weak and 
peaceable people for spirituous liquors, amd that 
a bottle of brandy was a passport through every 
horde; a cask of brandy was the price of a whole 
district; and nine inches of an iron hoop the 
purchase of a fat ox. Finding- it unnecessary to 
limit the extent of their possessions, they spread 
themselves wide over the country, encouraged 
by the mildness of the climate, and fertility of 
the soil. As the Dutch advanced, the natives 
retired ; and’those that remained with their herds 
among the new settlers, were soon reduced to the 
necessity of becoming their servants. 

The extent and dimensions of the tei ritory 
composing the cokrny of the Cape of Good Hope, 
are as follow : — Mean length, 5.50 miles ; mean 
breadth, 233 miles; comprehending an aiea of 
128, 150 square miles. A very great projjortion 
however, of this territory, may he considered as 
an unprofitable waste. Level plaiqs, consisting 
of a hard, impenetrable surface of clay, thinly 
sprinkled over with chrystalized .sand, and eon- 
demited to perpetual drought ; and chains of vast 
mountains, that are either totally naked, or 
clothed, in parts, with sour grapes only, compose 
■ at least one half of the colony of the Cape. 

The first great chain of mountains that runs 
east and west, encloses between it and the south- 
ern coast, an irregular belt of land, from twenty, 
to sixty miles in width, indented by several bays, 
covered with a deep^aud fertile soil, intersected 
by innuinetahle stipamlets, well clothed with 
grass,, MfcU ufooded aaany part^ with forest 
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treeffj supplied with frequent rains, and enjc^iug, isos, 
on account of its proximity to the sea, a more August. 
mild and equable temperature, than the mare re- 
mote and interior parts of the colony. 

The Cape distnct is chiefly composed of that 
mountainous peninsula, whose southern extrC; 
mity was first called by Portuguese navigators 
Cabo dos Tormentos, or Cape of Storms, on ac- 
count of the tempestuous weather which they so 
often experienced in their attempts to double it, 
which, when they effected, they changed to that 
of Cape of G ood Hope. The Table Mountain, 
flanked by the Devil’s Hill on the east, and the 
Lion's Head on the west, forms the northern ex- 
tremity of the same peninsula. The length from 
north to south is about thirty-six, and breadth 
eight miles. It is composed, properly speaking, 
of one mountain, broken indeed into several 
masses, more or less connected by inferior gorges. 

.Some of these masses have horizontal summits ; 
others, peaked or cone-shaped ; some consist 
of naked fragments of rock ; others are clothed 
with verdure. This peninsula is connected with 
the continent by a low flat isthmus, with few ir- 
regularities of surface, except such as are made 
by ridges of sand, that seem to have been adven- 
titiously brought together, by the strong south- 
east winds, from the shores of False Bay, a large 
arm of the sea enclosed between, the Cape pro- 
montory and a chain of mountains on the con- 
tinent to the eastward of it. 

False Bay and I’able Bay ; the one washing 
the southern, the otlier the northern shore oif tfe 
isthmus, are the usual resort for shipping trading • 
to, or calling for refresihmeats at the Cape of 
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Tableland Fal<e 

1803. Cfood Hope. During the summer season, when 
AuguH, 3 ^ £ winds arc predominant, which may be 
reckoned in general from September till Alay^ 
Table Bay affords the most secure shelter ; and 
Simmons’ Bay, a cove or indent on the western 
shore of False ]3ay, for the rest of the year, wlien 
the northerly or north-westerly winds are strong- 
est. In neither qfthem is there any sort of se- 
curity or convenience for heaving down and re- 
pairing ships ; nor do tliey appear to admit of any 
contrivance for these purposes at a moderate ex- 
pense. 

There are also two small bays on the west sido 
of the peninsula, one called Hout, or Wood Bay, 
and the other Chapman^ s Bay. The latter is ex- 
posed to the west and north-west winds, but the 
former is shelteied from all winds. The confined 
anchorage, which is said to admit of, at the ut- 
most, ten ships only; and the eddy winds, from 
tlie surrounding higli mountains, whicli make it 
difilicult for ships to enter and get out; are the 
objections that have been stated against tlie use 
of Hout Bay. All these bays, the passes of the 
mountains, and indeed every part of the penin- 
sula, are capable of being strongly fortified. — 
The pass at the fort of Muisenbiirg, a steep, high 
mountain, washed by False Bay, and (he only 
road of communication between Simmons’ Bay 
and the Cape, may now be considered impreg- 
nable. It is the Thermopylie of the Cape; and 
from several breast-works lately constructed 
along the heights, a chosen band of throe hun- 
dred riflemen ought to stop the progress of an 
army. 

Cape Town, the capital, is pleasantly situated 
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Cape Ttnm, 

at the head of Table Bay, on a sloping plain that 
rises with an easy ascent to the feet of the DeviF^ 

Hill, the Table Mountain, and the Lion’s Head, 
before mentioned. Stretching'f^itlie northward 
in a long, unbroken hill, of moderate height, is 
King JainesV Mount (tl* Lion’s Rump of the 
Diitch), and affords sh^r against the westerly 
winds to ships in Tabic Bay- It most completely 
coniinauds ev^ery part of the town, and tlie castle, 
to the of it ; and tins, with the Am- 

sterdam and Chavonne batteries, command the. 
anchorage in tlie bay. / 

I'he tovra, consisting of about eleven hundred 
houses, built with regularity, and kept in neat 
brder, is disposed into straight and parallel 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles# 
Many of the streets are open and airy, with 
canais of water running through them, walled 
in, and planted on each side with oaks ; others 
are narrow and ill-paved. Three or four s([uares 
give an openness to the town : in one is iheld 
the public market : another is the coinmon re- 
sort of the peasantry, with their waggons, from 
the remote districts of the colony ; and a third, 
near the shore of the bay, and between the town 
and the castle, serves as a parade for exercising 
the troops. ' This is an open, airy, and extensive 
plahi, perfectly level, composed of a bed of firm 
clay, covered with smaU hard gravel. It is sur- 
rounded by canals or ditches tl^at reedve the 
waters of the town, and convey them into the 
bay. Two of its sides are completely built up 
with large and handsome houses. 

The t>ar racks, originally designed for an hos- 
pital; for corn magazines, and for wine cellars. 
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Public and Private Edijkes, 

1803 . are a large, well^designed regular builclingj which, 
Mugast. with its two wings, occupies part of one of the 
sides of the great square. The upper part of 
this building is sufficiently spacious to contain 
4()0() men; the castle affords barracks for 1000 
men, and lodgings ff|^ll the officers of bne re- 
giment: magazines fiiipartillery stores, and ain- 
mimition. Most of the public offices of go- 
vernment are within its walls. The other public 
buildings are a Calvinist and Lutheran church ; 
and a giiard-house?, in which the buiglier senate, or 
the council of burghers, meet for transacting 
business relative to the interior police of tlii; 
town. 

Jk^tvcceri tlie town and Table Mountain are 
scattered over the plain a number of neat houses, 
surrounded by ])lantatiotis and gardens. Of 
tliese, the largest, and nearest to the town, is 
that in which the government-house is erected. 
It is in length near 1000 yards, and contains 
about 40 acres of rich land, div ided into almost 
as uiauy scjiiares by oak hedges. The public 
v;alk runs up the middle, is well shaded by an 
aveniu‘ of oak trees, and enclosed on each side 
l)y a liedge of cut myrtle. 

qimhei of all kiovls for l>uilding is an exceed- 
ing scarce article at-, the Cape; the article of 
fuel is so scarce at this place, that a single cart 
loud of it sells in the town for seven dollars. 

In most families a slave is kept for the express 
pm pose of collecting fire wood. He goes^ out in 
the niorning, ascen(ls tl:e steep mountains of the 
peninsula, w Ivere waggons cannot approach, and 
^ letiu ns atniglit with two small Inindles of faggots, 

the produce of six or eight lioiirs of hard labour, 
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swinging at the two ends of a bamboo, can ied 1803. 
acmss the sbpulder. August, 

Most of the European, and several of the tro- 
pical fruits, have already been introduced into this 
colony, and cultivated wit|i success. In every 
month of the year, the table may be supplied 
with at least ten difterent sorts of fruits, green 
and dry. Oranges, figs, grapes, and guavas, 
are very good; peaches and apricots not bad. 
Strawberries are brought to market every month 
in the yeaiv The market is likewise tolerably 
well supplied with most of tlie European vege- 
tables for the table, from the surrounding faims. 

On some of the farms are vineyards also of 
considerable extent, producing (besides the suj>- 
ply of the market with green and ripe grapes, and 
prepared raisins,) about 700 leaguers or pipes of 
wine a year, each containing 154 gallons. Of 
these from 50 to 100 consist of sweet luscious 
wine, well known in England by the name of Con- 
■stantia, the pioduce of two farms close under the 
mountains, about midway between the two bays. 

The grape is the muscatel ; and the rich qua- 
lity of the wine is in part owing to the situation 
and soil, and partly to the care taken in the 
manufacture, no stalks or unripe fruit being suf- 
fered to go under the press. Few countries can 
boast of so great a variety of bulbous rooted 
plants as the Cape. In the mouth of September, 
at the close of the rainy season, the plains at the 
feet of the Table Mountain, and on the west shoye 
of Table Bay, called now the Green Point, ex- 
hibit a beautiful appearance. 

As in England, the humble daisy, in the spring 
«f the year, decorates the green sod ; so at tlwi 
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1803. Cape, in the same season, the whole surfkce is 
Angush enlivened with the large Othonm, so like the 
daisy as to be distinguished only by the botanist, 
springing up in myriads out of a verdant carpet, 
not, however, of grass, but composed cliiefly of 
the loAv creeping trifolium meliloios. 

The eye of the stratiger is immediately cauglit 
by the extensive plantations of the protea ar^ 
gcnici^ vv^hose silver coloured leaves, of the sort 
texture of satin, give it a distinguished appear- 
ance aniong the deep foliage of the oak, and still 
deeper hue of the stone pine. The tribe of 
heaths are uncommonly elegairt and beautifii); 
tliey are met with equally numerous and flourish- 
nigon the stony hills and sandy plains. 

The wooily kloofs or clefts in the mountains 
still give shelter to the few remaining troops of 
wolves and Iiya^nas, that not many years ago 
were very troublesome to the town. 

The latter, indeed, generally shuns the habi- 
tations of men; but the former, even yet, some- 
times extends his nightly prowl to the very skirts 
of tlie town, enticed by the dead cattle and of- 
tills from slaughter-houses that are sliamefully 
suffered to be left or thrown even at the sides of 
tlie public roads. In caverns of the Table Moun- 
tain is found in considerable number, a small 
dusky coloiii’ed animal, about the size of a ral>- 
bit, with short ears, and no tail, called here the 
Das; and by Mr. Pennant, the Cape Cavy. 
1 he liorses of tlie Cape are not indigenous, but 
were first introduced from Java, and^ubsequent- 
Iv from various parts of the world. Heavy 
waggons, liowcver, are chiefly drawn by oxen, 
Avhich are indigenous: the Cape ox ij distin- 
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guisbedj by its long legs> high shaukkrs, and isoa. 
large horns. The larger kinds of binis that hover 
Toand the summit of the- Tabic Mouiitain;: are 
vukure^, eagles, kites, and crows, that assist tlie 
wolves in cleansing the country near the town of 
a nuisance that is tacitly pemutted by the police. 
iDucks, teals, and snipes, are met with in the 
winter season, about the lakes and periodical 
pools on tlie isthmus. 

The market is constantly supplied with a 
variety of sea-fish that are caught in the bay, and 
every where along the coast. During the winter 
season whales are very plentiful in all the bays of 
southern Africa, and give to the liskennen a much 
easier opportunity of taking them than in the 
open sea. 

Insects of almost every clcscrii^tion abound in 
the summer months, and particularly a species of 
locust tliat infests the gardens, devouring, if not 
kept under, every thing that comes in its way. 
Mosquetoes are less troublesome here than in 
most warm climates, nor does their bite cause 
much inflammation : but a small sand-fly, so * 
minute as scarcely to be visible, is a great tor- 
ment to those who have to cross among the 
shrubbery of the sandy istlimus. Lizartls of va- 
rious kinds are very abundant; small land- 
turtle are every where creeping about, in the 
liigli roads, and naked plains. Scorpions, scolo- 
peiidras> and large black spiders, are among the 
jibxious insects of the Cape; and almost ail the 
smkes of the country arc venomous. 

The first appearance of so stajiciuioiis a mass 
of naked im'k, as tlie Table Mountain, cannot 
fail to arrest, for a time, the attcutioii of the 
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Stiipendum AppejUfttnce of 'i’nhle Mount uin. 

ISOS. Iciest indifferent observer of nature from all in- 
^ugust- ferior objects. The name of 7'able Land is given 
by seamen to every hill or mountain whose sum- 
mit presents to the eye of the observer a line 
parallel to the horizon. The north front of the 
Table Mountain, directly facing the town, 
IS a horizontal line, or very nearly so, of about 
two miles in length. Tlie bold face that rises 
almost at right angles to meet this line, is sup- 
ported, as it were, by a number of projecting but- 
tresses, that rise out of the plain, and fall in 
with the front a little higher than nridway from 
tlie base. These, and the division of the front, 
]>y two great chasms, into tlirce parts, a curtain 
flanked by two bastions, the first retiring, and 
the other projecting, give to it the appearance 
of the ruinecl wall of some gigantic fortress* 
"J'hese walls rise above the level of Table Bay to 
tlie heigltt of 3382 feet, as determined by Capt. 
Bi'idges of the royal engineers. 

TI)C east side, which runs off at right angles to 
tlie front, is still bolder, and has one point 
higher by se\ eral feet. The west side, along the 
sea shore, is rent into deep chasms, and worn 
away into a number of pointed masses. In ad- 
vancing to the southward about four miles, the 
mountain descends in steps or terraces, the 
lowest of which communicates by gorges with 
the chain that extends the whole lengtli of the 
peninsula. 

The two wings of the front, one the DeviTs 
Mountain, and the other the Lion’s Head, make, 
in fact, with tile Table ^ but one mountain. 

The depredations of time, and the force of 
torrents, having earned away the looser parts, 
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hiivCj^^mit^d tjieir suiiimits, but tlity are still 
jf)jine<l 4 %t; a very considerable elevation above ’ 
tlieit common base. The height of the first is 
3315, and of the latter aifiO feet. 

The Devil’s Mountain is broken into irregular 
points; but the upper part of the Lion's llead 
is a solid mass of stone, rounded and fashioned 
like a work of art, and resembling very much, 
from some ])oints of view, the dome of St. Paufs 
placed upon a high eone-shaped hill. 

Tliese three mountains are composed of a niiiL 
titude of rocky strata, piled on each other in 
large tabular masses. Their exact horizontal 
position denote tlie origin to be Neptunean, and 
not Volcanic ; and that, since its formation, no 
convulsion of the eartli has happened in this part 
of Africa, sufficient to have clistuibed the nice 
arrangements of its parts. 

Between the Lions Head and tlie sea are vast 
masses of aggregated stones, entirely exposed. 

Most of them are rent and falling asunder from 
tlieir own weight: otliers are completely hol- 
lowed out, so as to be nothing more than a crust 
or shell; and they have most invariably a small 
aperture on that side of the stone which faces the 
bottom of the hill, or sea-shore. Such excavated 
blocks of coarse granite are very common on the 
hills of Africa, and are frequently inhabited by 
runaway slavCsS. 

To those whom mere curiosity, or the more 
laudable desire of acquiring infuimatioii, may 
tempt to make a visit to the summit of the Table 
Maiintain^ the best and readiest access will be 
found directly up tlie face next the town. The 
ascent is through a deep chasm that cli vides the 
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180J. curtain tVom the left bastion, Ihe of 

Augmt. 

ravine is about three-fourths of mile^ 
the perpenclicuiar cheeks at the foot, tnoie 
than a tliousand feet high; and tlie angle of 
ascent, about forty- five degrees. The entrance 
into this deep chasm is grand and awfuL The 
two sides, distant at the lower part about eighty 
yards asunder, converge within a few feet at the 
portal, which opens up(ra the suinnfit, foj rning 
two lines of natural perspective. On passing 
this jjortal a plain of very considerable extent 
spreads out, exliibiting a dreary wast(', and an 
insipid tameness, after (juitting the bold and 
romantic scenery of the cliasin. 

'file adventurer may now, perhaps, feel strong* 
ly disposed to ask himself, if sucli be all the gra- 
tification lie is to receive after having under- 
gone such fatigue in the ascent. 

The mind, however, will soon be relieved at 
the recoliection of the great command given by 
the elevation : and the eye leaving the imme- 
diate scenery, will wander with delight round iht 
wlurle circumference of the horizon. 

On approaching the verge of tlic mountain— ^ 

— — — ci Ifow fearful 

And dizzy Uis fo cast on eyes so low ! 

The fishermen'^ hat wafk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; — -and yon tali anchoring bark 
.Diminish’d to her cock.- 

-The munnurin^ surge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Caiuiot be heard so high.” 1 . .., . 

All the objects on the plain below are, in fact, 
dwindled away, in the eye of the spectator, 
into littlen'css and insignificance. Ihe flat- rooted 
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houses of Cape Town, disposed into formal Ji§03. 
clumps, appear like those paper fabrics which M^st. 
children arfe accustomed to make with cards. 

The shrubhery on the sandy isthmus looks like 
dots, and the farms and their enclosures as so 
many lines, and the more finished parts of a plan 
drawn on paper. The air on the summit, in the 
clear weather of winter, and in the shade, is gene* 
rally about 15 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter lower than in Gape Town. In the summer 
season the difference is much greater, when that 
well known appearance of the fleecy cloud, not 
inaptly termed the Table Clothe envelopes the 
summit of the mountain. A single glance at the 
topography of the Gape, and the adjacent coun- 
try, will be sufficient to explain this phenomenon, 
which has so much the appearance of singularity. 

The mountainous peninsula is connected with 
n still more mountainous continent, on which 
the great ranges run parallel, and at no great 
distance from the sea Coast. In tlie heat of the 
summer season^ when the south-east monsoon 
blows strong at sea, the water taken up by eva-* 
poration is borne in the air to tlie continental 
mountains, where, being condensed, it rests on 
their summits in the form of a thick cloud. This 
cloud and the low dense bank of a foi»: on the 
Sea, are the precursors of a similar, but lighter 
fleece, on the Table Mountain, and. of a strong 
gale of wind in Cape Town from the south east. 

These effects may be thus accaunted for:— The 
condensed air on the summits of the moun- 
tains of the continent, rushes, by its superior 
gravity, towards the more rarefied attnosphere 
over the isthmus, and the vapour it contains ii 
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,1803. there taken up and held invisible, or in trans^ 
Jpgusi, parent solution. From hence it is carried by the 
S E. wind towards the Table, and its neigh- 
bouring mountains ; where, by condensation from 
increased temperature and concussion, the air is 
no longer capable of holding the vapour with 
which it was loaded, but is obliged to let it go : 
the atmosphere on the summit of the moun- 
tain becomes turbid, the cloud is shortly formed, 
and hurried by the wind over the verge of the 
precipice in large fleecy volumes, rolls down 
the steep sides towards the plain, threatening 
momentarily to deluge the town. No .sooner, 
however, does it arrive, in its descent, at the 
point of temperature equal to that of the atmos- 
phere in which it has floated over the isthmus, 
than it is once more taken up and “ vanishes 
into air^ — thin air.” Every other part of the 
hemisphere shows a clear blue sky, undisturbed 
by a single vapour. 

The spring, reckoned from the beginning of 
September to that -of December,* is the. most 
agreeably season. The summer, from Dtec^her 
to''Mmch, the hottest. The autumn, from 
March to June, is variable weather, generally 
fine, and the latter part very pleasant. The 
winter, from June to September, though in ge- 
neral pleasant, is frequently very stormy, rainy, 
and cold. The two most powerful winds are the 
north-west and south-east. The first generally 
commences towards the end of May, and blows 
occasionally till the end of August, and some- 
times through September. The south* east pre- 
dominates the rest of . the yeai' ; and when the 
cloud shosra itedf on the mountain, blows in 
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Storms— Prevaiting Winds. 

’quails with great viotence^ lo the midst of 
these storms the heavily bodies have a strange 
and terrible appearance, as observed by the 
Abbe de la Caillei The stars look larger and 
seem to dance; the moon has an undulating 
tremor; and the planets have a sort of beara 
like comets. 

Effects such as these are not confined to the 
Cape alone, but are, in many parts of the world, 
the terrific accompaniments of a storm, and are 
probably occasioned by looking at the objects 
through a medium that is loaded with vapour, 
and moving along with great velocity. 

The approach of winter is first observed by 
the south-east winds becoming less frequent, 
less violent, and blowing c/car, or without the 
fle^y cloud on the summit ot Table Mountain. 
jPews then begin to fall very heavy, and thick 
fogs han^ in the mornings about the hills. 
The north-west winds feel raw and cold, and 
increase at length to a storm, with heavy raini 
thunder, and lightning, continuing generally for 
two or three days. When the weather brightens 
up, the mountains on the continent appear with 
their tops bnried in snow' : the Table has alsQ 
a sprinkling of snow or hall about the summit. 
At such times the thermometer, about sun-rise, 
stands, in the town, and will probably 
ascend, towards the middle of the day, to 70*, . 
njaking a variation in temperature of 90 degrees 
in the course of five or six hours. The general 
standard, however, for the three winter months, 
luay be reckoned fiom 50* , at sun-risC, to 60*,' 
at noon; and in the very middle of summer it 
varies from 70* to 90*, but generally rests for 
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.1803. eover^ \Vitli sail cloths, and provisions for seve- 
Jugust. ra] days. The coachmen are a mixed breed be- 
tween an Hottentot woman and' an European 
man : They make most excellent drivers, -and 
think nothing of turning short corners, or of 
galloping through narrow avenues with eight ifl, 
hand, 

if lias been a remark of most travellers, that 
the ladies of the Cape are pretty, lively, and 
good-humoured; possessing lictleofthat phleg- 
matic teiTjper which is a principal trait in the 
national character of the Dutch. The diflPcrencn 
in the manners and appearance of the young 
men and young women in the same tkndly, is 
jnconcenably great. The former are clumsy in 
their shape, auk ward in their carriage, and of an 
unsociable disposition] whilst the latter are ge- 
nerally of a small delicate form, below the middle 
size, of easy unaffected manners, well dressed, 
and fond of social intei'course. Most of them 
are taught music, in the better families; and 
some have acquired a tolerable degree of execu- 
tion. Many understand the French language, 
and some have made a great prohciency in the 
English. 

They are expci t at, needle-work, and, in ge- 
neral, make op the> own dresses, following the 
prevailing fashions of England, brought from 
time to time by the female passengers bound tq 
India, from whom ttey may be said to 

Catch the manners liTing as they rise.” 

Neithq" are foe other sex, while boys, defo 
cient in vivacity pr talent; but for want of the 
means of a ^focation, to open their miqfo| 
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and excite in them a desire of knowledge, they 
soon degenerate into the common r^ine of 
eating, smoking, and sleeping. Fje!j| of the 
male inhabitants associate with the Enpish, ex- 
cept such as hold employments under the go- 
vernments Th|s backwardness may be owing, 
in part, to the diifferent habits of the two nations ; 
and partly, perhaps, to the reluctance that a 
vanquished people must always feel in mixing 
with their conquerors, 

SKETCH OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

IN 1803, 

( From Tuckejf's Voyage to Nev) South Wales. J 

“ Cape Town is one of the handsomest colo- 
nial towns in the world*. The streets, which are 
Avide, and perfectly straight, are kept in the 
highest order, and planted with oaks and firs. 
The houses are built in a style of very superior 
elegance, and, inside, are in the cleanest and most 
regular order. Tliey are not, however, suflici- 
ently ventilated, to dissipate the stale fume of to- 
bacco, which is peculiarly offensive to a stranger. 
The play-house is a neat buihling, erected by 
the English, w'here French and Dutch plays are 
acted alternately tw'ice a week by private per- 
formers. (1803.) 

“ The public garden, in which was formerly h 
Menagerie, well stocked with all the curious ani- 
mals of Africa, was entirely neglected by the 
English Within the gaiden is the government- 
house, a neat and convenient building, without 
any appenra* ce of grandeur, and perfrctly coii- 
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* Qirere, Whether Bataria is nothandraaier? 
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1803. sonant to the plain and frugal mannera of the 
4usi;ust. Old Batavians. The torrents which descend 
from Table Hill, in the wet season, often over- 
flow the town. To cany the waters off, canals 
are cut through the principal streets, communi- 
cating with the ditch of the forts, and therfce 
*vith the sea. 

“ Table and False Bay are separated by an isth- 
mus, which has evidently been covered by the 
sea at no very remote period, for it is a plain of 
fine sea-^and mixecl with shells, but little elevated 
above the level of the sea. The 8. E. wdnd, 
which blows with great fury, forms this san4 
into hills, which are in some places bare, and in 
others' bound by flowering shrubs, and heaths of 
various kinds; the distance between fhe twp 
bays by land is twenty-four miles, 

“ Quitting Simmon’s Town, the road to Mui- 
senbourg (a small post about six miles from it) 
sometimes runs along the beach, which is fiat, and 
on whicli the sea flows with gentle undu|ations; 
r at others it winds round the feet of craggy hills, 
1 which are covered with masses of* stone, suspend- 
i ed almost in air, that seeip podding, find ready 
, to be displaced by the least impulse ; even thp 

/ ’peverberation of spunds PdP wQuhl thiuk, might 

A^ dislodgetbem. The sides of these hilk are covei> 
ed with heath and shrubs, which throw out 
blossomti of every colour in the spring, and they 
abogud in deer and other game. Regiments of 
- baboqn§ assemble op iheni j and, screened behind 
' the impending rocks, roll dqwn the loose masses 
pn the passing traveller; wolves also descend 
from them in large troops ; and, “ barningibr 
hlqod, honiy, gating and grim,” seige as th?i^ 
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prey the strayed pxenj sheep, oj: wandcrjng 1803. 
jgoats." 

A few scanty and turbid rills, Upparently 
impregnated with iron, steal down the moun- 
tain’s sides; hot scarce a stream des^l-ving the 
name of rivulet is to be seen here. At Muisen- 
bourg, the road crosses a salt lahe, about half 
a mile wide, which is always fordable. From 
thence to within eight miles of Gape Town the 
road lies over a flat heavy sand, where the path 
is distinguislred oply by the tracks of waggons; 
on either si'ie the sand is covered with an innu- 
merable variety of flowering’ heaths and shrubs, 
whose blossoms impregnate the air with the most 
balmy odours. Tlie remainder of the way to 
Cape Town is formed of iron-stone, (which is 
found here, ) and kept in excellent order. Neat- 
ly elegant country-rhouses embellish it on each 
side, while lofty oaks growing put of the fences, 
and clumps of firs within them, in some parts 
give it the appearance of an English avenue. 

The entrance into the town is over a down, 
rising on the left side to the Table Mountain, and 
on tl^e fight descending to a fertile valley, with 
several neat houses and wind-mills scattered over 
it. The sities pf the hills are variegated with 
patches of the silver-tree, contrasting thpir glossy 
leaves with the brown heath and barren rpck. 

The sensations which possessed' our minds 
pif entering this beautiful to\vn, fresh frPm sea, 
acquired the most vivid colours from contra,St. 

The evening before, we were confined to the 
narrow limits of a ship, surrounded and bufteted 
by the boisterous waves, and almost beaten <loWn 
by the torrents of rain, mingled with the copti- 
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Kejiectioni^ on approaching the Town. 

1803. nual feprays of ttie sea; now the loud winds 
^ugmU rending the sails, and whistling through the 
cordage, employed all our exertions to secure 
our vessel against its utmost fury; now inces- 
sant peak of thunder rattling above our heads, 
while, after every vivid flash, the eye felt a 
temporary suspension of sight, and the mind for 
a moment shuddered at the doubt of its total 
extinction, and recollected that a frail plank 
alone was the barrier between mortal existence 
and eternity. Now view the contrast in a few 
altort hours; our vessel rides in safety M'hete 

Sinooth flow the wares, and zephyrs gently play.’' 

While the danger and the fatigue past are 
drowned in oblivion; and now we tread the 
verdant turf, and breathe the balmy atmosphere 
of odoriferous flowers, while, as we approach 
the town, parties of equestrian ladies attract our 
eyes, attended by their beaux, whose happiness 
we might envy, did not the call of honour, and 
the voice of patriotism, render us less vulnerable 
to the charms of beauty, or the blandishiM^nts of 
love 

Simmona Town is situated on a small bay of 
that name, and contains about one hundred and 
fifty well-built houses : the inhabitants chiefly 
subsist by supplying ships with refreshments 
during the mouths they are unable to lay in 
Table Bay. 

Tiie English built a small block^-house, with 
a battery en barbfet, to the eastward of the town ; 
the port of Muisenbourg has also a small bat- 
tery ; and the beach, in many places of easy aC’.- 
cess, is guarded by a few guns, The road tQ 
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Muiseiibourg has several idiftioilt: passes, which 1S0S. 
might; be defeuded against very superior num- 
hers. 

In Simmon’s JBay the water is supplied to 
ships by cocks, at a wharf where boats may lay 
at most times. Fire wood is the scarcest article 
here : tins is owing to tlae parching S. E. winds 
pieventing the growth of timber, except the 
silver-tree and pollard oak. Tlie carriage be- 
tween the two towns is by waggons with four- 
teen or sixteen horses, the hire of which is 
(August 1803,) thirty-six rix dollars: the 
horses are small, but hardy, and bear much 
fatigue. 

The women of the Cape, when toung^' arc 
often pretty ; but wliether from their sedentary 
lives, or peculiar gross fliod, in a few years they 
grow unwieldy, and delicacy of shape is sunk 
beneath a load of fat. Their dress is English 
and in this respect the severe sentence of OvIH 
on the fair sex in general, is peculiarly appUcabk 
to the Cape ladies ; — 

, Pafs minima est, ipsa puella sni/^ 

The contrast between a gay, attehtive, welb 
dressed English officer, and a grumbling, coarse, z . 
and phfegiiiatic' Dutcliman, was top obvious, 
not to strike the Patavian fan ones; and their 
partiality was so openly expressed, that our 
countrymen could not well avoid taking aclvnu- 
tage of it, and in pure compassion preventing 
them from ‘ wasting their sweets upon the de-. 

,gert air.’ But, in this respect, public opinion 
seems, at present, t6 be the only criterion of 
light an,d wropg ; an4 m that opinion is entirriy 
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Dutch and Portuguese contrasted^ 

1803 . governed by the fconduct of the majority, such 
Avgust, venial trespasses are considered with mutual 
charity; and the damsel who takes an annual 
trip to the country for the benefit of Mountain 
air, returns in about two months, and receives 
the congratulations of her friends upon the re- 
stored bloom of her complexion, with the mo- 
dest air of a Vestal, ‘ as chaste as unsunned 
snow.’ 

In contemplating the manners and opinions of 
different nations, we are often apt to attribute to 
the caprice of the human mind, effects which 
proceed from natural causes alone, over which 
man can scarcely be allowed to possess any in- 
fluence at all. 

The cleanliness and industry of the Dutch 
form a striking contrast with the dirt and indo- 
lence of the Portuguese, but are not more oppo- 
site than the cliniates of Holland and Portugal, 
The religious sentiments of these two nations 
are not less different than their exteraal manners, 
and may, perhaps, be ultimately deduped from 
the same cause. 

At Rio Janeiro, the lofty spires of innumer- 
able churches arise in every point of view ; the 
streets are crowned with priests of every de- 
nomination and habit ; the air cpntinually re- 
verberates the solemn sounds of the cloister 
bell, while the harmonious notes of the vesperal 
hymn, chaunted in slow cadence, break the 
silence of the evening, and forces reverence from 
the breast of levity itself. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, two churches 
and two clergymen are enough for the inha.- 
bitants ; and at Simmon’s Town, there is no trace 
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of the pecu^Ar appropriation of the Sabbath to igos. 
religious duties : all here are employed in mak- August. 
ing money. Money is the supreme divinity of 
a Dutchman, for which he would renounce his 
rcli^on, sell his vife, or betray his friend! 

The slaves at the Cape are either Mosambique, 
or Malays from the Eastern Archipelago; and vvc" 
must do their masters the justice to say, thal 
they aie more humane in their treatment of them 
than any other European nation. When in fear of 
punishment, the slaves often retire to the Table 
Mountain, and give much trouble to the police. 

On quitting the Cape, it was natural for the 
reflecting mind to lecur back to the histoiy of 
the first adventurous navigators, who passed that 
formidable barrier to ancient navigation. 

Comparing our own situation and views with 
those of De Gama and his followers, we are led 
to appreciate, as it deserves, their persevering 
boldness, while our admiiation is excited by the 
progress of human invention, and improvement 
is peculiarly exemplified in the art of navigation. 

The stormy seas which wash tlie southern 
promontory of Africa, (to which was then given 
the appropriate name of “ Cap de las Tormen- 
tos,”) are despised by the British seaman, whose 
vessel flies in security before the tettipest, and 
while she 

Rides on the billows, and defies the storm, 

he carelessly sings as if unconscious of the warring 
elements around him. In the revolution of all 
sublunary affairs, when the past and the pre- 
sent are alike sunk in the oblivious abyss of 
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1808. timcj when De Gama is no more heard of, and 
Jbigmt. a faint tradition alone, records the doubtful 
Jjower and opulence of the British isles, then 
fhall some other transcendent genius arise, who, 
braving this foaming ocean with equal difficulty 
and equal glory, sli^ claim the honour of a first 
discoverer. 

Venient antds 

Secula sens ; — quibus oceanus 

Vincula rerusa laxet, et ingens 

Patent teiius, Typhisque noTOS 

Deteget orbes ; nec terris 

Ultima Thnle." Sesxca Medea. 
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CHAP. IV. 

PassSSte from tlie Cape to Ceylon — Trincomallee-^llne 
Seven Pagodas — Madras—lts Appearance fr6ra the^ 

Koads — Massuia Boats crossing the Surf — Strangers 
landing on the Beach — Dubashes — Nabob of Arcot — 

(jireat Heat at Madras — Sketch of Madras^ from Mr- 
Hodges Travels. 

To ensure strong breezes after leaving the Cape, iroj. 
we steered to the Jftuthward as far as 38° S lati- Auguit. 
tucJe ; in which parallel we ran down most of 
our longitude. This was by far the most un- 
pleasant part of our vojage : the weathei being 
dreary and cold, with constant gales of wind 
from the N. W.; while a prodigious sea right aft, 
caused the ship to roll her gangways in the water 
almost every time she took a lurch. None but 
those who have experienced it, can form a just 
idea of the ui\pleasantness of running a fortni^t 
or three weeks before the wind with a heavy sea; 
the continual agitation preventing one from 
receiving any thing like good rest or sleep during^ 
that period. Our daily progression, during this 
part of the passage, was from 2.50 to 266 mi lea 
a day, steering due east Vide Chart 

Having got into the 70th parallel of east loft., 
gitude, we shaped our course to the norfh\vard, 
and left this stormy latitude of the southern^ 
ocean. Wo soon got into the S. E. trades, and 
had.no more disagreeable weather ; a fine breeze, 
wafting us “along two hundied miles a day, till 
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Health of the Crew, 

180 S. on the night of the 4th of Septtml)er we saw the 
aept. fires on the mountains of Cej Ion, after a passage 
of one hunflred and four days; without the 
least preparation for a long voyage, yet without 
losing a main by sickness, during this long run 
of unwards of thirteen thousand miles. There 
did not appear a single symptom of scurvy dur- 
ing this voyage ; which can only be accounted 
for, by the discipline and cleanliness of the ship’s 
company. As to antiscorbutics, there wefe only 
tw'o or three cases of lime-juice on bt>ard the 
ship ; which could not he of much consequence 
among 2h4 men. Much, indeed, I think, depends 
on keeping the men's minds employed, during 
long voyages, in little amusements and recrea- 
tions, which are not at all incompatible with 
good discipline: every fine afternoon, therefore, 
the tlance commenced under the half deck or 
gangways, which wa.s kept up till eight o’clock, 
diffusing a general exhilaration'of spirits through 
the whole of the crew. 

' s, We this morfiing saw the land, ^hich proved 
to be the Friar’s Hood, a mountain so called, 
from the resemblance which the peak of it bears 
fo a hood ; and which itideed seems to hang over 
on one side in a very singular manner. 

#. During tliis forenoon we kept steering along 
shore, about two miles and a half distant from 
it; not a little delighted with the prospect of the 
country* and fine flavour from the wOi ds. 

The co^ along this part of Ceylon, especially 
C^e to the shore, very much lesembles the 
English coast between Yarmouth and Ipswich; 
except that along this beach appear numerouis 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, interspersed with 1b-* 
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Appearance of Ccjflon, 

dian huts; or, as they are here palled, bungalows, igos. 
JBehiad this, the scenery is truly romantic ; the Se^t, 
ijills and mountains rising in the ^vildest order 
and most fantastic shapes imaginable : ab- 
rupt precipices, pleasant vallies, thick groves, 
towering cliff's, and lofty mountains, are here 
seen intermingled in “ regular confusion,” and 
clothetl in nature's most verdant livery ; afford- 
ing a delightful prosfrect and relief to the eye of 
the mariner, fatigued witli the dull monotony of 
a long sea voyage. 

-■ ■ ■ — o Candy’s ticigfits 
Burst on the view- 

All forms a&suiniiig, bold— abrupt — grotcsquCj~ 

O’orlookiiig glens sequester’d— vallies rich-^ 

Meandering rivers^ and the ocean wide.*’ 

From the singular appearance of some of those 
lulls, mariners have been induced to confer on 
them as whimsical titles; such as the Friar’s Hood, 
JDromcclary’s Back, and various other appella* 
tion.s, from their fancied similitude to animals, 
or other oI)jects. 

At day-light this morning found ourselves 7* 
close in with Trincoinallee harbour ; but as the 
land-breeze was blowing fresh off shore, it was 
mid-day before we got to an anchor in Back 
Bay. The appearance of this place is very plea- 
sant from the sea : the harbour is one of the 
most capacious in the world; the surrounding 
country Covered with trees of the most luxuriant 
foliage; while Flag-staff* Point, a rugged pro- 
montory that projects into the sea, and ends in a 
peipeiiilicLilar precipice, forms a fine contrast 
with the smooth expanse of ocean below. Close 
to this cliff* we anchored for a few hours, in order 
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The Seven Pa^oda^, 

Oj5. to give intelligence of the war to the 5>hips in the 
pt^ roads; and then made sail for Madras. While 
passing in sight of the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar, 'we captured a Fiench ship in bal- 
last, bound to Cochin on the Malabar coast. 
She had not had any intelligence of the war, 
though Admiral Linois, it seemed, liad been ap- 
prized of that event, as he had maele his escape 
fiom Pondicherry roads some time before our 
anival; Buonaparte having dispatched vessels 
with intelligence of the war, long before its actual 
commencement, to the diffcient foreign settle- 
ments. 

The only thing that attracted our attention 
on this coast, was an assemblage of ruins, called 
the Seven Pagodas, which arc situated on a little 
hill of stone, tliat rises abruptly on the sea-shore 
from the surrounding plain: when viewed witli 
a good glass, however, one or tw^o only appear, 
rising as it were from the ruins of other buildings; 
tlie whole having indeed an antique and vener- 
able cast^. 


* Muhaballpoorum, or the Seven Pagodas, 

Situate about 38 miles to the southward of Madra*?, 
present to the distant view only a rock ; but, on examina- 
tion, the following curious ruins are found : 

The attention is first arrested by a Hindoo Pagoda 
covered uith sculpture, and hewn from a single mass of 
rock, about *16 feet high. 

A great surface of the rock, near this structure, is 
covered with figures in bav relief: the most conspicuous is 
a gigantic one of the god Cri^hna, with his favourite Arjoon 
in the attitude of prayer. Several figures of men and ani- 
mals surround these, all proving the sculptor to have pos- 
sessed no inconsiderable skill. 

Opposite to these, and surrounded by a wall of hricli. 
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At night, the lightning was frequent, and ex- 
ceedingly vivid over the land : this is generally 
the case in the S, W. monsoon. 


are several Pag^oda.s, of £jrcat antiquity. Adjoining is an 
excavation in the r^ck, the massy roof of which is, seeming- 
ly, supported by celumns not unlike those in the cavern of 
Kiephanta. Farther on is another excavation, now used as 
a shelter for travellers . A scene of sciih>tiire fronts the en- 
trance. in which are groupcs of very interesting figures. 

Jn the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone is 
passed under, so placed by nature on a smooth and sloping 
surface, that you are in dread of its crushing you before you 
clear it. The top of the rock is sfrcwid with bricks, the 
remains (it is said) of a palace anciently standing on this 
site. Descending over immense beds of stone, you arrive at 
a spacious excavation : a temple dedicated to who 

i«» represented in the middle, of a laige statuic, arid with 
four arms ; the left foot rests on a bull couchant, a snjall 
figure of Brahma on the right, and another of I ’cdinu on 
the left hand. At one end of the temple is a gigantic tigurc 
of sleeping on aw onoxmow'^ coht a dc capclla,^ with 

several heads, and so disposed as to form a canopy over the 
head of the god. Near these, is a human figure suspended 
with the head downwards. 

Over this temple, at a considerable elevation, is a smaller 
one, wrought from a single mass ot st.)iie. Adjoining is a 
temple in the rough, and a large mass of rock, the upper 
part roughly fashioned for a pagoda. 'I'his whole rock is 
a species of extremely hard gi unite, and mnst have taken 
immense labour and great numbers of men to have linished 
these structures. 

Fast of the village, and washed by the sea, is a Pagoda 
of stone, containing the Lingani, and dedicated to biva. 
Besides the usual figures within, one of a gigantic stature is 
observed stretched on the ground, and represented as secured 
in that position. 

The surf here breaks as far out even as the ruins of 
the city, which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of the masses of stone near the shore appear to have been 
wrought. 


i8o:f. 

Svpi. 


o 
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Madras, 

803. This morning came to anchor in Madras roaclsv 
pt. 8. The first object that strikes the European on his 
arrival here, is an extensive, beautiful, and very 
strong fort, built on the sea side, and containing 
handsome squares, streets, cliurches, barracks, 
and otlier public buildings. To the right of the 
fort, and at a little distance from the beach, there 
is a partial view of wlmt is called the Bhick-town ; 
which takes its name, not from the hue df the 
houses, but of the inhabitants, most of whom are 
people of colour. The town itself has a very good 
appearance, the houses being built with porti- 
coes, and flat roofs, while the chunam gives them 
that marble look, which adds so much to their 


A Brahmen, about 50 years of ago, a native of the 
place, informed me his grandfather had frequently men- 
tioned his having seen the' gilt tops of five Pagodas in the 
surf, now no louger visible. About a mile to the southward 
are other structures of stone that have been left unfinished ; 
the southernmost is about 40 feet in height, hewn from a 
single mass: the outside is covered with sculptures. The 
next is also cut from one solid mass of stone, about 49 feet 
high, and rent through the middle from the top to the bot- 
tom ; a large fragment from one corner is observed on the 
ground; no account h preserved of tj^e powerful cause that 
produced this destructive eflect- Around these are various 
grottpes of figures, such as elephants, lions, 

The following traditional account was given me by the 
Brahmens : 

A northern prince, (perhaps one of the conquerors), about 
one thousand years ago, was desirous of having a great work 
executed ; but the Ilindd sculptors and masons refused to 
execute it on the terms he proposed. Attempting force, 
they," in number about four thousand, fled with their effects 
from his country hither, where they resided four or five years, 
and in this laterval executed these magnificent works.** 

Adutk Researches^ Vol. V* 
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beauty. From among theise, the Hindoo temples, I803. 
anrl spires of the Armenian and Portuguese 
churches, are seen, in many places, shooting up 
to a considerable height, and have a very good 
effect. 

To the right of Black-iown, and close to the 
beach, nearly a mile to the northward of the fort, 
thp e is a chain of buihlings, which, from tlieir 
magnificent appearance, might well be taken for 
some royal residence: yet these are nothing more 
than the custom-house, and the offices of some 
of the English merchants. Carrying the eye to 
the left, or southward of the fort, tlie govern- 
ment house presents itself near the beacli, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the saluting bat- 
tery. It is composed of two separate buildings, 
each of which is beautiful in itself; but the 
oblique .situation in which they appear to stand, 
with respect to each other and the fort, is, in 
my opinion, a considerable rlrawback from tlie 
effect of their perspective view from the roads. 

A little way to the southward of the government 
house, stands tlie Nabob of Arcot’s palace, so 
imbedded in a grove of trees, that veiy little of 
it can be seen ti^m the sea. From hence, lor 
five o>siK miles m every direction, the country 
is studiled with gentlemen’s scats, called “(Jar- 
den Houses which, from tlicir marble-like por- 
ticoes and colonnatles, might at first be taken for 
so many ( I l ecian temples. 

As ships’ boats never attempt to land at this 
place, there are a number of the country, or as 
tliey are called, IMassulah boats, kept by the 
Infiia government to attend on such ships as are 
lying in the roads ; for the mpn of war there are 
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Mas<>ula Roati. 

SOX generally two, to cross the surf to the ships’ 
boats, which lie at a grapnel oatsicle. These 
boats are of very rude construction ; flat-hot- 
lonu’d, iiigh, and the planks sewed together 
by a fibrous substance, tiiat givTs the timbers 
great play while crossing the surf. They are 
rowed liy eiglit or ten men, who sit upon narrow 
’thwarts, that cross from gunwale to gunwale; 
and use, instead of common oars, long pieces ot 
bamboo, to tlie extiemities of which arc tied 
small oval pieces of boards: with one of thc^se 
oars lashed to the stern, the boat is steered, tlie 
man stc oding ui)on a little platform or quarteiv 
deck raised abaft ; before and below which, is the 
seat I'or the passengers : the luggage stows on 
a paicel o(‘ l)nisli-wood that lies in the bottom of 
tin l>oat, \vhi(‘b is generally so leaky, tliata boy 
is kept constantly liaiiing out the water. The 
men are peifectly naked, except a small piece of 
rag tied round their loins; and thus eipiipped, 
they pull towards the shore, vuth a song whose 
haishness to the 'Euiopean car no words can 
describe. 

As the surf at this settlement is perhaps the 
greatest in the worf^, thru )eiy^oin passes a mon- 
soon without the loss of sc veral lives ; and con- 
sequently the settlers are veiy averse to crossing 
it. In common weather, there are only two or 
three distinct suifs, the outermost of which is 
tlie largest, and most dangerou^^ ; but in bad 
weather, and especially at the breaking up of 
the monsoons, the surf sometimes has been 
known to break as far out as where the ships lie 
at anchor. It is very interesting to see these 
i^Iassuldh boats, with the men lying on their 
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oars, on the very verge of the surf, waiting, and 1803 . 
carefully watching, till a very large one has 
broke close within them ; when they immedi- 
ately pull in, with all their might, and with a 
united concert of vocal music, that might well 
rival the war-hoop of tlie American savages. 

By these means, they generally contrive to pass 
the place where the outer surf breaks, in the in- 
terval between two surfs, when the danger is 
over. This, however, w'as not the case the first 
time we went ashore ; for the Massulah men 
pushing in too soon, a tremendous swell took us 
forward with amazing rapidity, and the instant 
it biokc beneath us, the boat brouched to, and 
we were immediately overwhelmed in the surf! 

When its rage had a li tb subiided, we found 
the boat nearly full of water, but still on her 
bottotu ; two or three of the men, who had been , 
thrown from their seats overboard, instantly re- 
gained them, and fortunately got the boat’s head 
round before the next surf overtpok us, which 
otherwise would certainly have upset us. 

It has been a question, in which the greater 
danger consists, the going on shore or coming 
off? I am inclined to think the former is the 
more dangerous 'of the two, though boats are 
frequently lost in botli operations. In going 
towards the shore, these accidents generally hap- 
])en by the broaching to of the boat ; and in go- 
ing off, by a large surf curling in over the bows 
of tiie boat, and swamjjing or staving her. At 
these periods, thei-e are generally catamarans 
attending the Massulah boats, which are fre- 
quently instrumental in saving the lives of Euro- 
peans, for which they get medals, that they are 
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Catamaran^rn 

803. not a little proud ofl This vessel, it' it deserves 
that name, is composed merely ol' three pieces of 
wood, ten or twelve feet in length, and lashed 
together with pieces of rope ; the middle piece 
being the largest, and somewhat lower in the 
water than the other two. On this the catama- 
ran-men (generally two) sit actually on their 
heels, for their knee-joints are so flexible, that 
they can bring every part of the back of the leg 
into contact with the under side of the thigh ; so 
that their hip-bones rest on their heels. Their 
paddles aie pieces of slit bamboo, three or four 
feet in length ; and thus equippeil, they dash in 
through the suifj which sometimes up.sets the 
catamaran, end over end; but they soon mount 
it again, having -strings fastened to the timbers, 
and rolled round their wrists, so that they never 
can be thrown off to any great distance. It is 
highly entertaining to see the.se fellows manoeu- 
veririg their little vessid through the surf. As 
soon as a largg one comes near them, they start 
upon their legs, and leaning foiward, plunge right 
through it : they aie not always, however, able 
to effect this ; for sometimes it is so powerful, 
tliat it upsets catamaran aiul all. 

It is as amusing to the upcctalor, as it is embar- 
rassing to the st7'a»ger, to liehold the crowds of 
diibashes, cooIeys, and servants, that surround 
llie latter, the instant lie sets his foot on -shore ; 
pestering him with their certificates, and solicit- 
ing permission to attend upon masm. If he gets 
clear off tlie beach in a quarter of an* hour, he 
may think himself very lucky ; and as he hp 
generally occasion to repair to the Bazars, in 
quest of lipeii^ liglft clothes, ^c. his palabkecfli 
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is attemled by a score of fellows; who, at each 
shop, cheat, wrangle, and at length fight about 
the profits. 

Every arrival from Europe is a fresh harvest 
for blacky, which he takes good care to gather 
in ; and every one, as soon as he touches terra- 
finna, is a grij)in*, and consequently fair gume. 
The scenes of contention for employment, 
among those fellows, are sometimes higldy lu- 
dicrous. The mixture of*fury and fear depicted 
in their countenances and gestures ; their me- 
nacing attitudes ; and, above all, the torrents of 
unintelligible jargon with which they bespatter 
each other, would excite the risibility of a stoic. 
It is, however, indispensably necessary to have 
a dubash, who transacts all business in the Ba- 
zars, awl who takes special care that no person 
but himself shall cheat you ; which to be sure is 
only a negative kind of advantage, yet “ of two 
evils, it is better to choose the least.” 

We were able to make but a few short excur- 
.sions round the environs of the town this time; but 
were very much pleased with the appearance of 
the garden-houses on the mount road : above 
all, with the gay assemblage of our fair country- 
women, who every evening sport their elegant 
figures and brilliant etjuipages, while taking the 
air on this public promenade. We went, through 
curiosity, to the Nabob’s palace, but were denied 
admittance ; there being an order by the Gover- 
nor in council, that no European shall attempt 
to pass into the said palace, on pain of being sent 


<1^ A term applied to all those who have been but a shar| 
time in the country, 


180 S. 

Sept. 
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of An nt. 

j«o.% to Europe. This punishment (if it may be call-, 
pjj oiip'j t^T-ere toki was actually inflicted on a 
gentleman who had the rashness to disobey the 
order ; when some wag wrote in large characters 
on the palace gate — “ The U iiy to Europe.” 

It seems the present Nabob has not much 
trouble in governing his dominions ; the East 
India Company, out n't pure good nature, having 
taken the guidance entirely on themselves: and 
to show their liberality and generosity still far- 
ther, have allowed him a very comfortable salary, 
to live on in his own cisti ', wnt re he has even 
guard's to attend upon him. Though his power 
is thus circumscribed, be is still paid exterior 
marks of respect; such as hoisting the red Hag, 
and saluting him at the fort, when he comes to 
pay any formal visit. Many stories are told of 
the ridiculous pride of some of the former Na- 
bobs; such Hs causing a herald to proclaim, every 
day after dinner, that his ilighness had dined; 
and that all other princes and potentates in 
the world, might now dine as soon as they 
pleased ! 

In most parts of India, but at Madras par- 
ticularly, you never can stir out, unless in a 
palapkeen, or buggy ; it being mostly a red 
sandy ground about this jdace, the reflection of 
the sun is dreadful, and coups de soled are very 
frequently got, by walking up from the beach to 
the lllack-town. The palankeen is a very pleasant 
conveyance ; and with eight bearers, which are 
generally sufficient, will cost about 2 » rupees, 
or 6s. 6(1. per day,. 
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SKETCH OF MADRAS. 

( om Hodges' I’ruTeh . ) 

“The approach to Madras from the sea offers 
to the eye an appearance similar to wliat we 
may conceive of a Grecian city in the days of 
Alexander. The clear, blue, ami cloudless 
sky, the polished 'white buildings, the bright 
sandy lieach, and the dark green sea, present a 
combinati(>n totally new to the eye of an English- 
man just arrived from London, who, accustomed 
to the siglit of rolling masses of clouds floating 
in a damp atmosphere, cannot but contemplate 
the difference with delight: and the eye being 
thus gratified, the mind soon assumes a tranquil 
and gay habit, analogous to the pleasing objects 
with which it is surrounded. 

“ Some time before the ship arrives at her an- 
choring ground, she is hailed by the boats of the 
country,'tilled with people of business, who come in 
ciowds on board. This is the moment in which 
an European feels the great distinction betweerj 
Asia and his owm country. The rustling of fine 
linen, and the general hum of unusual conversa- 
tion, jiresent to his mind, for a moment, the idea 
of an assemblage of females. When he ascends 
upon the deck," he is struck with the long muslin 
dresses, and black faces, adorned with veiy large 
gold ear-rings and white turbans. 

“ The first salutation he receives from these 
strangers is, by bending their bodies very low, 
touching the deck with the back of the hand, 
and the forehead three times. The natives first 
seen in India by the European voyager, are 
Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the peniu- 


1803. 
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Strangers landing. 

1803 . sula. In this part of India they are delicately 

Sept, framed ; their hands, in particular, are more 
like those of tender females, and do not appear 
to be wViat is considered a proper proportion to 
tlie rest of the person, which is usually above 
the middle size. Correspondent to this delicacy 
of appearance are their manners — mild, traiujuil, 
and sedulouslynttentive. In this last respect they 
are indeed remarkable, as they never interrupt 
any person who is speaking, but wait patiently 
till he has concluded; and then answer with 
the most perfect respect and composure. 

“ From tire ship, a stranger is conveyed on 
shore in a boat of the country, called a Massulah 
boat ; a work of curious construction, and well 
calculatecl to elude the violent shocks of the 
surf, which breaks here with great violence ; 
they are formed without a keel, flat-bottomed, 
with the sides raised high, and sewed together 
•with the fibres of the cocoa»nut tree, and caulk-; 
ed with the same material. They arp remark •; 
ably light, and are managed with great rlexterity 
by the natives ; they are usually attended by 
two catamarans (rafts), padrlled by one man 
each ; the intention of which is, that, shoidd the 
boat be overset by the violence of the surf, the 
persons in it may be preserved. 

“ The boat is driven, as the sailprs say, “high 
and dry and the passengers are landed on a 
tine sandy beach, and ijnmediately enter the fort 
of Madras. The appearance of the natives is 
exceedingly varied : soipe are vyholly naked, 
and others so clothed, that nothing but the face 
and neck can be discovered. liesides tips, the 
Furopean is struck with piany other objects^ 
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such as women carried on men’s shoulders on 180X 
palankeens, and men riding on horseback clothed Sept. 
ill fine linen dresses like women ; which, with the 
very difFcvent face of the country ^rom any thing 
he had ever seen, or conceived of, excite the 
strongest emotions of surprise. 

“ There is a second city called the Black-town, 
separated from tlic fort, the breadth of a proper 
esplanade only ; and although near four miles in 
circuit, fortified in such a manner as to prevent 
a surprise by the enemy’s horse; an evil to which 
every town in the Carnatic is subject, from the 
dryness and evenness of the country. 

“ jMaclias was settled by the English about the 
year 1()40. It was taktm by the French in 174®, 
and restored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Tlic fort was planned by Mr. Robins, the real 
author of Anson’s voyage, and is perhaps one of 
the best fortresses in tlie possession of the British 
nation. Madras, in common with all the Euro- 
pean settlements on this coast, has no port for 
shipping, the coast forming nearly a straight 
line and it is incommoded also witli a high and 
dangerous surf.” 

N. latitude 13^ 4’ 

E. longitude 80® £5’ 
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Monsoons. 


CHAP. V. 


Sail for Bengal — ^^riie Monsoons —Arrive in the Ganges — 
Alligators — The Siindei bunds- -Hindoos — Sail for Kan- 
g#on — Excursion to Oalcutta- -Diamond Harbour — * 
Cirarden-reach — Fort William - Sketch of Calcutta — 
Black-hole— Climate, &c. of Bengal — Hospitality of 
the English — Hodges’ Description of Calcutta. 

1803. We this niornii)fr Avciglicd anchor, in order to 
ipt. 10. proceed to Penpal with a small convoy of’ India- 
men, and experienced a very tedious passage 
along the Coromandel coast. As it was now near 
the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon, we con- 
sequently had frequent squalls, with thunder, 
lightning, and rain. I nee<l scarcely say, that 
in India the winds are periodical ; blowing six 
months from one quarter, then shifting, and 
blowing the other six months in an opposite di- 
rection. From the time the sun crosses the e<jua- 
tor, on his way. to Cancer, in March, untd he 
returns back to it in September, the S. W. mon- 
soon prevails j and from September till March 
again, the N. E. monsoon prevails *. 


* The cause of raonsoon.s is thus briefly stated by Colonel 
Capper in his Observations on Monsoons, “ On the 

Coromandel coast the north-cast monsoou commences early 
in October. At this period we must remember that the sun 
has passed the equator ; and as his declination afterwards in- 
creases from seven to fifteen degrees south, between the lOlh 
and 31st October, his absence from the northern hemisphere 
begins to be felt ; and as he at the same time rarefies the air 
both by sea and land to the southward of the equator ; the 
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Caa^r of Monwou^, 

It is not to be supposed, however, tliat it is03. 
blows exactly from the’S. W. and N. E. during 
these periods ; there are very great modiheations 
in this particular. For instance, in the course 
of the S. W. monsoon, the .vindI>lo\vs from most 
of the points between south and west ; and 
vice versa in the north-cast monsoon. Now it is 
at the change, or breaking up of these periodical 
winds, that heavy gales, and even hurricanes, 
happen in the Indian seas ; when the two mon- 
soons seem to he conflicting with each other. 

After one is fairly set in, however, the breeze is 
steady with respect to ibree, the sea smooth, 
and the skies serene, with some few excep- 
tions. 

We this day got into muddy water, and struck 
soundings on tlic Sand Heads, long dangerous 
shoals lying off the mouths of the Ganges, form- 
ed by the sand carried down by the rapid 
stream ol* tliut great river. 


Marra air tlieii over the Indian ocean, but p.irticulaily over 
the? eastern side of the continent ot Africa, as usual ascends : 
and the cool air from the north meeting the perennial east 
^ind, they pass forward progressive!), beginning where the 
rarefaction takes place, ai»d probably continuing to an mi- 
inense distance, thus forming the noith-east monsoon. Again, 
when the sun crosses the equator in IMarch the S, W. mon- 
soon sets in ; and this change or relhix of air appears to bn 
put in motion by Ihe same means as in the north-ea'it mon- 
soon ; for as the sun\ altitude inciea^es in the northern 
hemisphere^ the GX(ensi\e bod) ot land in the nortli-eist 
part of Asia must become much hotter than the ocean, and 
consequently a considerable degiee of racefactiun will be 
produced over that part oi the continent, while an immense 
body of cold air will rush in from the Indian ocean and con- 
tinent of Africa to restoie the equilibrium, touning the 
W. monsoon.^’ 
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Rf ver Hooirlif, 

1^. On account of the intricacy of the navi- 
gjttioii in this place, there is what is called 
the ‘‘ pilot service,*’ in which young men 
serv^e a regular limited time, and then rise in 
rotation up to branch pilots ; when they get the 
command of a schooner, in which they realize, 
in a few years, a very comfortable indepen- 
dence. 

24 . Anchored abreast of Kedgeree, a small village 
on the western bank of the Hoogly. The river 
Ganges, like the Nile, long before it approaclics 
the sea, separates into two great branches, which 
arc afterwards subdivided, and enclose a large 
delta, or triangular space, called the Sunderbunds. 
TJie western branch then takes the name of the 
Hoogly, on whose banks is seated Calcutta, the 
capital of Bengal, and residence of the governor- 
general; distant from the sea about 90 or 100 
miles. Men of war generally lie at Kedg'eree, 
or Diamond Harbour ; and at tlje latter place, 
which is some 40 or 50 miles below Calcutta, 
the regular Indiamen always moor, refit, and 
take in, or discharge their cargoes. Ships, how- 
ever, of any size, may lie close to the walls of 
Calcutta; nay, go perhaps an hundred miles 
above it : but they are first obliged to lighten, 
in order to pass a bar that lies a little above Dia- 
mond Harbour. The tides in this river, particu- 
larly at full and change, are rapid beyond belief, 
forming wliat are called “ Boars, ’ or “ Bores,” 
when the stream seems as if tumbling down a 
steep descent, doing great mischief among the 
boats, by upsetting and running them over each 
other : ships themselves are frequently dragged 
from their anchors, and dashed furiously against 
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each other, at these periods. They attempt to 
account for these toi rents, saying, they de- 
pend on the other small rivers that open into the 
main one, by bars ; which, atareitain time of 
the tide, allow the waters to vnsh out, all at once, 
into the grand stream, and thereby so much in- 
crease its velocity » 

At Kedgeree only one European resales, who 
has the care of the post-office, and who supplies 
ships with vegetables, water, ancl other neces- 
saries. At tins place, iheicfore, we had an ample 
allowance of all kinds of refreshments for the 
sick; such as fruits, roots, &c., at tlie expense 
df government ; 6d. per man per diem lieing 
allowed for the number represented by the Sur- 
geon as in need of such vegetables, and that to 
continue for a fortnight or longer, according to 
circumstances. Wc here got pine-apples, plan- 
tains, bananas, yams, oi'anges, cocoa-nuts, limes, 
shaddocks or pommiloes, guavas, &c., all ex- 
tremely cheap : three or four pine-apples, for 
instance, cost only an ana, or 2d. English, and 
tlie others proportional. Fowls and ducks two 
rupees, or 5s. per dozen ; geese three rupees^ 
or 7s. bd. ditto : and all other species of stock 
equally reasonable. The village is small, but 
the land around it level, and producing great 
quantities of rice, from the fields being all laid 
under water at certain seasons of the year, by 
the overflowing of the Ganges: hence ships 

ing here, or in any part of the river indeed, 
between Calcutta md^ Saugur, experienc*e great 
sickness* in the months of July, August, and 
September, when'the great periodical rains take 
place, and the beats are excasive. 

o 
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Boats on the liooirlj^. 

1803. There is a wonderful vaiiety of small craft 

Hipt. constantly passing and repassing on this river ; 
from the elegant biidgerow that can accommo- 
date the whole family of an European gentle- 
man, down to thg little boat,* that serves to 
land a single person on the banks. They gene- 
rally rise high abaft, where they have a shed 
constructed of bamhoos, and matted over ; liere 
the boatmen eat and sleep: forward they run 
out into a shatp prow, which glances up from 
the water very gradually, and of course they are 
very low at this part. A platform of loose 
boards serves for a (kck, on which the rowers 
sit, with one leg extended along the deck, and 
the other bent, with the knee up to the breast. 
It is astonishing what a length of time these 
fellows w’ill row without being fatigued : I have 
known them to pull a boat fr»un Saugur to Cal- 
cutta, a distance of nearly one hundred miles, 
with only a few horns’ intermission, and yet 
seemingly exerting themselves to the utmost 
every stroke. While passing Saugur island, the 
fatal spot was pointed out to us, where Mr. 
Munro was carried off by the tyger in 1792. A 
bench is formed round the tree where he was 
sitting at the time this formidabkMunimal sprang 
upon him, and a small white flag ustd to be 
suspended from one of its branches. 

This river is very much infested with alli- 
gators, especially on the Kedgeree side, where 
a mouth seldom passes without some of the 
natives being devoured by these dreadful crea- 
tures. A creek about « mile to the northward 
of the village, has loecn^the haunt of one, who 
for many years has remicied himself formidable 
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to the neighbouihootl, by his depredatious and 
enormous size, being, it is saki, 28 or 30 feet in 
length. Twoof ushaving landed latcin theevening 
at Kedgeree, found it very difficult to prevail on 
some of the villagers to accompany us across 
tliis creek, to Mr. Jackson’s, tlie English lesi- 
dent, who lives abottt two miles fmm thence. 
On our way along "the banks of the river, we at 
one time, near this creek, beard a rustling noise 
among tlie jungle ; at which our guides seemed 
so much affrighted, that they were on the point 
of taking to their heels, and leaving us to find 
our way as we could. We did not know the 
cause of this panic until we got to Mr. Jackson’s ; 
when we were infornietl, that only two nights 
before this, a man had been destroyed by an 
alligator at the very spot where we heard the 
rustling noise. Some time after this, I purchased 
a young one, about four feet in length, from a 
fisherman who had caught it in his net Its 
figiti-e exceedingly resembles the guana ; and it 
likewise bears a considerable similitude to the 
lizard : it could run but slowly along the decks, 
with its lower jaw close to them; and on pre- 
senting a stick, it would snap af, and lay hold of 
it very readily. The extent to which it would 
open its mouth on these occasions, could not 
possibly be effected fay the falling of the lower 
jaw alone, which, as I said before, it kept near- 
ly in contact udth the decks: the two jaw.s 
tberefuic, in this operation, seemed to recede 
from each other like the blades of a pair of scis- 
sors when opening. As I conceived tlrat tJiis 
appearance might possibly give rise to the old 
G s' 
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Mobility of the AUigtUor^s J aws. 

ISOS, opinion, that the opper-jaw of the crocodile was 

Sept, ino^’eable, I ejtammed particularly the head of 
this one after its death. In the first place, there 
was no joint or nvotion between the upper-jaw 
and the head, as the Jesuits at Siam, who dis- 
sected this animal, have justly remarked : but 
•they have not (if I recollect riglit) taken notice 
of any peculiarity in the loWet jaw’s articulation 
with the bones of the head, which is different 
from that of any other animal with which I am 
acquainted. Here, instead of the head of the 
under Jatti-hone being received into a cavity in the 
bones of the skull, (as I believe is generally the 
case,) it was, on the cotltt‘4ry, hollmed out, to 
receive an articuliarting process from the skull ; 
as if the former was meant to be the fix^d point, 
and the latter the moveable one. The fact is, 
that when the animal is opening his mouth to 
any great extent, while the lower jaw falls, the 
strong muscle?, on the back of the neck draw 
backwards the head, and raise the upper-jaw at 
the same time : this, in all probability, first sug- 
gesting the idea of the mobility of the crocodile’s 
upper jaw. Here, as usual, nature has artfully 
adapt^ the structure to the peculiar functions 
of the animal. The alligator, whose legs are 
very short, and whose jaws are uncommonly 
lon^ (perhaps one-eighth of his whole length,) 
would not, when on shore, be able to open 
his moufli to half its natural extent, if the^ 
motion depended on the under jaw alone : 
for, owing to the lowness of the animal’s body 
and hearh this jaw would come in contact with 
the ground before the moutli ^was sufiiciebtly 
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extended ; and therefore nature has given it the 
power of raising tlie upper jaw occasionaliy witli 
great ease. 

It is an erroneous opinion that this animal’s 
back-bone is not suSciently flexible to allow his 
turning short, when in pursuit of his prey ; and 
that therefore a man, by taking a winding course, 
when pursued, might easily elude him. I would 
not advise any one to trust to tliis manoeuvre ; 
though 1 believe the alligator seldom attempts 
to seize any creature otherwise than by surprise: 
for this purpose he frequently lies among the 
mud on the shores of this river, or in the creeks 
that open into it, and when any animal is pass- 
ing near him, he is almost sure of securing him, 
on account of the great length of his destructive 
jaws. He frequently too throws himself across 
the boats that are hauled up into these creeks, 
and tears the poor defenceless fislierman to pieces 
in an instant, or dives to the bottom of the river 
with him, where he devours him at his leisure. 

Hogs, especially of the Paria kind, and jackals, 
that come down to the edge of the river to drmk, 
very often fall sacrifices to the insidious alligator ; 
who will life dose to the banks, and at those 
times very much resembles the trunk of a tree, 
or pieces of floating wreck. It is said, that when 
in pursuit, (which however is seldom the case,) 
he generally endeavours to get abreast of the ob- 
ject, and then by making a sweep with his ex- 
tensive jaws, he seldom fails to secure his vic- 
tim. The teeth of this animal are terrible tq 
behold ; long, sharp, and inter-locking with each 
other, evincing his teing solely carnivorous; be- 
sides which, there are two in the front of the 
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lower jaw, longer than the rest, and which pierce 
through the upper jaw, coming out at two aper- 
tures near the nostrils ; so that having once laid 
hold of his prey, thetc is little chance of its being 
able to extticate itself afterwards from such en- 
gines of desti-uction. 

The banks of the river opposite to Kedgeree, 
are inhabited by animals that are e(|ually insidi- 
ous as, and still niorcfifrocioiis than, the alligators. 
There are jjerhaps few places in the world, of 
equal space with the Sunderbiind.s, that are so 
tliickly tenanted by wild beasts ; man having 
seldom intruded on their haunts, but left the 
undisturbed empire of the place to themselves. 

Through the green jungle the fell tyger prowls, 

The leopard hisses, the hyena’growls : 

On quivering ^'viug the famish’d vulture screams, 

.Dips his dry beaU and sweeps the gUvShing streams. 

Stern stalks the lion on the rustling brinks, 

Hears the dread snake, and trembles as he drinks ! 

Quick darts the scaly monster o'er the plain, 

Fold after fold, an undulating train ; 

And bending oVr the lake his crested brow, 

Starts at the crdcodile that gapes below.” 

It is not a little singular, that though the fierce 
tyger claims here the sovereign sway, and sepms 
even to defy the human race itself; yet the peace- 
ful timorous deer is here found to multiply under 
the very jaws of this merciless tyrant of the 
woods, whose fangs it is .astonishing he can pos- 
sibly escape. - 

As ship*’ boats are sometimes sent ashore here 
(Saugur) witli parties of people to cut wood ; it 
is incumbeuton them to be veiy vigilant, or they 

ipfc # Tns*n Kit j-lup At^ 
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instance of this kind oecnned while we lay at isoa. 
Kedgeree ; a Portuguese having been seized and 
killed by one of tliose animals, who was in the 
act of dragging him into the jungle, when some 
of the party shot the tyger, and both corpses 
were brought back in the boat ! They are so 
fierce on Saugur island, that they will some- 
times swim off to the native boats that are at 
.anchor near the shor-e in the night, and make 
dreadful havoc among the men who are then 
asleep * 


* The DcUa, formed by the exhibits a widely 

diflerent appearance from that formed by the Indus; and 
is considerably moie than luice the size of that of the Nile : 
it is at the base near two hundred miles broad, and has* no 
less than eight considerable openings into the sea, each ef 
which was probably in its turn the principal mouth of the 
Ganges. This whole extent is one vast forest ; Irom that 
circumstance denominated the Woods otS underbunds ^ whose 
dangerous recesses, the fortiinde and industry of man have 
never yet completely explored; and which, from their form* 
i»g an impenetrable barrier on that side, as well as from 
their affording an inexhaustible supply of timber for boat, 
building, the policy of the Engliah has not yet attempted to 
alear. These woods are the gloomy haunts of eiery species 
of savage animals, but particularly of that formidable race 
of tyger* called the royal or Bengal tyger : the hercenoss 
and intrepidity of these arc so great, that they have been 
known to swim, in quest of prey, to the boats on the river, 
and often make havoc among the wood.cutters, and salt, 
makers, who carry on their dreadful trade upop the shore. 
Peside^ those principal openings above mentioned, the 
whole coast of the Delta, bordering on the sea, is indented 
with iqnumerable river? and creeks; while the internal parts 
qf the Spnderbunc^s p.re intersected in everv direction by a 
t:hDusand stregqis, which form a complete inland navigation, 
and which, according to the description of Colonel f routine, 
w)\o has irequentlj sailed through those woody ' lolitudes. 
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Inf at oj tht fh?}doo<f. 

< ' ‘ ’ int Itself is much infested with sharks, 

">• ‘ 31^ mostly of the ground kind ; and as 
.. Oil n anj’ garbage is thrown overboard, will 
• ' 'trolly use and seize it, affording an easy 
uietl od of taking them by the hook : but sailors 
.•-eidoni give themselves the trouble of declaring 
w^'j against this their common enemy, unless af 
sea, where a hearty meal is always made of the 
body. It is well known, that to this river, 
M^hose stream and banks are the resort of such 
dcsiuK’tive < leatii res, many Hindoos were in the 
habit of annually comii g down, at certain sea- 
sons, in oi 'er to devote themselves to the fury 
of the alligator, tyger, and shark ; thinking 
themselves happy, and even their friends favour- 
ed by 1 leaven, if they were permitted to expire 
on the banks; or in the waters of their beloved 
Ganges ! 

“ Nations behol<3, remote from reason’s beams, 

^ here Indian Ganges rolls his turbid streams. 

Of life ur patient, rush into the wave, 

And, vulliii,^ victims, seek a wat’ry grave ! 

Persuaded the loos’d soul to regions flies 
Blest with eternal sprhig and cloudless sjiies !’t 

It is not a longtime since guards wpe obliged to 
be posted at Saugur island, in order to prevent 
these dreadful infatuations. 

As the^liajdoos eat little or no animal food, 
rice becomes fhe . principal article of their sub- 
sistence ; and there is no doubt that the pro* 


aboitnd with scenes m romantic and beanfifnl, that they al> 
terrralfely excite itt the mind the most rapturous admiration, 
and impress it tfilh the most hwfnl astonishment. 
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Diet of the MmUoos. 

hibition of the former, now a religious institute, laoa. 
was fduijdetl in true policy; a vegetable food S«pt'. 
feeirigmuch better adaptetl to the human con- 
stitution in tropical climates, than an animal 
one. Although it is out of the question, that an 
European, on his arrival in India, should turn 
Hindoo, and live upon rice; yet I believe if he 
were to relax a little in his passion for beef-steaks 
in the morning, a sumptuous dinner at seven in 
the evening, with a bottle of wine to ciown 
the whole ; and to conform a little more to the 
rules of the Pythagoiean school ; he would per- 
haps not only avoid a fow of those fashionable 
Oriental diseases, the liver complaint, bilious 
fever, &c., but enjoy the invaluable blessing of 
good health. 

Prompted by instinct’s never erring power, 

Each creature knows its proper aliment ; 

But man, th’ inhabitant of ev’ry clime, 

With nil the commoners of Nature feeds ! ^ 

Directed, bounded, by thk^ power within, 

Their cravings are welt aim^d : voluptuous 
Js by superior faculties misled, 

Misted from pleasure ev’n in quest of joy. 

Sated with Nature’s boons, what thousands seek, 

With dishes tortur’d from their native taste, 

And mad yarie^y^ to spur beyond 
Its wibcr #ill the jaded appetite I** 

Sev^l ca^it$, however, pasrticolwrly those de- 
voted to arms and navigation, the iSeapoys and 
Lascars, together with the ^iars or outcasts, 
indulge in small of animal food ; Imt 
fish seems to be their greatest fovourite, with' 
which they make exceeding good curries ; and 
these, whep eaten withdar^ proportions of boiled 
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1803. rice, form perhaps the most wholesome aliment? 

Sept, that a man in health can use in the l^ast indies. 

The European is generally ranch tlisgusted at 
first with the Asiatic manner of eating ; a* the 
Indians use nothing but their fingers, which, per- 
haps, half a dozen of them will be thrusting at 
the same time into a single dish of curry and rice. 
This mixture they roll up in balls, and sling into 
their mouths with great dexterity ; the whole 
etKcIe thus squatted found their homely meal, 
exhibiting a very grotesque and novel sight to 
the stranger. On these occasions they make use 
of the right hand only ; the left being employed 
in a ceremony of a very difl'erent nature. This 
circumstance, and the great attention which 
they pay to ablutions, sufficiently counterbalance 
the otherwise a(jparent iiuleiicacy in their mode 
of eating. 

Oct. 10. Sailed in company with the Waller brig for 
Rangoon, on the coast of Pegu. This was a 
very disagreeable trip, on account of the exces- 
sive Ireat and sultriness of the weather 3 all along 
the coast of Ava and Arracan we had toothing 
but light airs, calms, then sudden squalls, with 
lightniug and rain. Most of us were now, for 
the first time, annoyed with that pest of hot cli- 
mates, the prickly heat ; the serisatirms arising 
from which are indescribably tormenting: it is 
next to an impossiffility tq avoid robbing or 
scratching tho part wh^i-e ^t first is felt ; and tfiis 
action setting tno body in a glow, .the mcnciless 
prickly heqt attacks every part, g-oading opie al- 
most to i,ts infernal stings. Nor 

i; there any cure for this singular afleqtion of tlie 
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skia but patience, and keeping one’s sdf as quiet 
and unmfSecl as possible: cold bathing indeed 
gives a temporary relief, but this interval is ge- 
aeraUy succeeded by a more virulent attack than 
before. It is said, that liair-powder dusted ovef 
the skin gives the most permanent ease. 

We came to an anchor otF the n\outh of Ran- 
goon river, and dispatchetl into the harbour the 
Waller, to bring off the English resident, who 
was threatened by the rajah. The rivers that 
open <m the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, 
bring down such quantities of mud and slime, 
that the sea appears turbid at a great distance 
from the shore ; and is rather alarming the first 
time one gets into it ; the more so, as the tides 
and currents in these parts run witli great velo- 
city ; and where counter-currents meet these, a 
ripling is formed, extending sometinies for miles 
together in a right line, attended with a noise 
exactly resembling that of breakers; which, in 
the night-time particularly, would excite consi- 
derable apprehension among people unaccustomed 
to the coast. ;V 

On our return to Bengal, as the north-cast jy-g,, 
monsoon was beginning to set in, we kept along 
the Arracan shore, passing close to Diamond and 
Cheduba islands ; the former of whicdi, where we 
afterwards anchored, we found to abound in 
turtle of the laigest size, and piost excellent qua- 
lity; ships might here turn in one night from 
forty to fifty; but the shore being studded with 
sharp locks, except in one or two particular 
places, it requires considerable caution in land- 
ing with boats. Behind these islands the coast 
appear^ agreeably diversified with hill and dale ; 
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}803. ebe former covered witR lofty woods, cofnpre 
^0^’ bending a great variety of trees, among which 
tbeTeak bears a conspicuous figure. Some clumps 
of rocks and little isles, that lie at a smaU dMk 
tance Irom the shore, called the Bt^f^loes, (from 
some lesembiance which they are supposed to 
hear to those animals,) have a very curious and 
whimsical appearance; tlieir shapes perpetually 
changing, as we slowly sail^l past them one fine 
evening, afforded many of us a good deal of 
;pujisement, in comparing them to animals, cas- 
tles, villages, cottages, forts, |pc., which the dif- 
ferent points of view, and tlie effects of light and 
shade, caused them to resemble. 

1(5. We this day came to an anchor in Kedgeree 
r-oad^, and a party of us embarked m the pilot 
schooner for Calcutta ; a place m'C were all very 
anxious to see. As the north-east monsoqn, 
however, had now completely set in, and, of 
course, blew right down the river, we were 
oliged to tide it all the way up ; which indeed 
gave us better opportunities of observing the 
beautiful scenery that is displayed on each side 
of this river, specially after it separates from the 
Old Ganges near Fulta. While waiting for the 
tide at Culpee, and Diamond Harbour, both si- 
tuated on the eastern bank of the Hoogly, we 
visited several of the Indiamen lying there, where 
a great mortality prevailed among the European 
seamen. This is the case almo^ every year, es- 
pecially in the months of July and August, at 
find after the great periodical rains, that fail in 
lk;ngal about this time ; when many a hardy tar, 
after weathering various toils and dangers, is 
beie cut off in avfew days, nay, hours, by a via- 
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knit fever, wliich is enfiemie at these periods, laos. 
The rivers, sweHed by this annual deluge,* sweep iVo®. 
dmvn great quantities of dead animal and vegc* 
table substances, which, at the fall of the tide, 
lie on their low muddy banks, exposed to the 
Meridian sun, whose beams tlraw up their putrid 
exhalations in the course of the day ; and tliese 
being wafted cm board the ships by the light land 
breeze, produce, in conjunction witli the iutense 
heat of the climate, the most dangerous fevers*. 


* But the most powerful of all remute causes,** says 
Dr. Lind, justly thought to be the effluvia of mamhes 
replete with putrid animal substances* Wc have not, how- 
ever, been able to determine from what kind of putrid ani- 
mal subsfanees these effluvia derive their virus ^ for that 
ever^ kind of putrefaction has not such an efject, appears 
from this, that neither practical Anatomists, nor those who, 
by their trades, are exposed to the putrid effluvia of animals ; 
for instance, such tanners and butchers as keep their shops 
and stalls very dirty ; are more subject than others to putrid 
diseases. Nor are the ships-ste wards and their servants, 
whose business it is to deliver out the provisions to the 
ships* crews, and who spend the most of their time amongst 
the putrid and rancid effluvia of the places in which those 
provisions are kept, more subject to putrid fevers than their 
ship-mates. Bui whatever be in this, we are welLassured 
that some particular putrid fermentations produce noxious 
vapours, which, united with those of marshes, render them the 
mofe pernicious. Hence evidently proceeds the extreme un- 
« health fulness of a place called Culpee^ on the eastern bank of 
the Ganges : th^ shoreil about it arc full of mud, and the 
banks covered with trees. Opposite to the place w here the 
ships lie, there is a creek^ and about a mile from its entrance 
stands the town of Culpee: the ships lie about halt a mile 
from the shore. None of the sailors aboard* ships stationed 
at this place enjoyed thdr health. The burning-ground also 
contributed not a little to spread the infection. The ground 
being marshy, the water lowed out of the old graves into 
the new ones, which infected the grave diggers, and those 
that attended the funerals ; and from this cause many were 
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180 S. They generally begin with deUrium, high fever, 
AitJ. ^eat thirst, fieat, and anxiety, with often a bi- 
lious vomiting, which is a very troublesome and 
dangerous symptom. This fever ffeqtiently kills 
in the course of the third day, unless the patient’s 
mouth can be aflected by mercuiy before that 
time. This wonderful medicine is considered 
here as the sheet anchor in this and many other 
diseases : and therefore they throw it into tlte 
system as fast as possible, after the disorder ap- 
pears, both internally and by frictions, until a 
ptyalism comes on, when they pronounce them 
out of danger. Nunibeis, however, both officers 
and men, were daily falling saciiliccs to this bale- 


suddenly seized while performing the last sad duty to their 
companions. 

The noxious vapours arising from fens, spread but a 
little way. 1 have often known ships’ crews at a \ery little 
distance horn the shore quite free from the di^oider. But 
although these marsh miasmata hnwg* oti the disease, yet con* 
tagion particularly spreads it, and renders it more epidemic. 
Thus the Drake East Indiaman continued free from the dis- 
order for two weeks together, when she had no communica- 
tion with the other ^kips; whereas as soon as the disorder 
was brought on bonrd^ many were seized within a few days 
ill such a manner, to leave no rooui to entertain the least 
doubt concerning its infectious nature.'” Lino. 

These romaiks, derived from experience, contradict the 
New Theory of an American physician, (Dr. Currie,) who 
contends im paper ^ that the exhalations from marshes axe 
not only incapable of producing disease, but that those dis* 
erases which ofxur in marshy countries, are by no means in- 
fectious. lie supposes that the process of putrefaction in 
marshy grounds destroys the due proportion in which the 
oxygen and nitrogen are mingled therein, and that this is the 
cause of disease. Every one, however, who visits this coun- 
try, will find that those diseases produced by putrid exhala- 
tions, (except the simple iotennitteiit,) arc infectiaus, as hfi. 
Lind has observed. 
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fill and unhealthy spot. »It is found tksit ' the 
farther dmen the river, the less sickness prevails; 
and that consequently Saugur road is the heah 
thiest anchorage in the Hoogly. Here it is that 
tlie good effects of temperance will become emi- 
nently conspicuous. 

Beyond the sense 

Of light refection, at the genial board 
Indulge not often ; nor protract the feast 

To dull satiety. — 

1 — For know, whatever 

Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide ; whether the pregnant bowl, 
High season’d fare, or excrcibo to toil 
Protracted ; spurs to its last stage — tir’d life V* 

I well ktiovv how fi equently youngsters are led 
astrav by those iiisldicuis talcs ulated by vete- 
rans of the bottle ; who represent to them, that 
the surest method of escaping sickness in un-* 
healthy situations, is, (using one of their own 
expressions,) to carry oh the war ! But, alas ! 
how i any of them find, wlien it is too late, that 
they ha\e only been waging war against their 
own constitutions ; and, in tact, placing a des- 
tructive weapon in the hands of their enemy, the 
climate, which will sooner or later cut their own 
thread of existence ! 

Drink deep, sweet youths !*' seductive Fitis cries, 
The majudliu tear-drop glittering in her eyes ; 

Drink deep!’^ she carols, as she waves in air 
The mantling goblet, and forget your care !’^ 

O’er the dredd least inaltguanl Ciicmia scowls, 

And mingles poison in the nectar’d bowls ! 

Fell goaf p i ps grinning through the tliuisy scene, 

And bloated drop i/ behind unseen* 

^ Wrapp’d in his robe, white £,ppru hides bis stains. 

And silent Fhrem^ writhes, and bites hb chaiiu V* ^ 


Nm 
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And here too, let me most strenuously caution 
the young voyager, to beware of those votaries of 
Venus, wio are so numerous in every town and 
village on the banks of this river, as well as on 
all t& shores of India, ami 1 may add England. 
The siren’s song was not more fetal to the de- 
luded Sicilian mariner of old, than is the conta- 
minated embrace of a modem Cytherean, to the 
young European, embarking on a long voyage. 

Next, where those Sirens dwell, yoo plough the seas ; 

Their touch” is death, and makes destruction please. 

Unblcst the Youth” whom Folly” leads to stay 

Nigh the curst shore, or lUten to their 

OnitSSEY, BOOK Xll. 

A few miles above Diamond Harbour, tlje 
Hoogly and Old Ganges unite their jjtreams ; and 
at the confluence of these two rivers, theie is a 
very dangerous shoal, called the* James and 
IMary/' on \a hich vessefs arc frequently lost : the 
stream running strong on the flood into the Old 
Ganges, (called also the lioup na Ran,) ships, 
especially in light winds, are often carried upon 
this shoal, hi. attempting to turn up into the 

♦ A gentleman of the author’s acquaintance lost his life in 
this Tery place, in consequence of an act committed in an 
unguarded momenK lie had exchanged into a ship that was 
returning to England, and while she lay at this anchorage, he 
had stepped aside from the paths of Tirtne the conse* 
quence of which was, that in the anxiety to get clear of hU 
complaint before the ship sailed, the medicines operated so 
powerfully on a weak constitution, that he fell into a fever, 
and died; leaving, let me painfully add, a wife and orphan 
in England, to bewail his loss.— The author would not have 
related this fact, but in hopes that such a fatal example may 
have a greater effect than any prtcepf, in deterring young 
men ffum running the ohaece of ruining their own consti- 
tutions for ft momentary sensuftl grailfcaffoti* 
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iloogly, when they arc generally upset in an in- 
stant, aiul rolled over and over, in a niuiiiier 
frightful to b( hold. 

As we passed this place in tlic ]>iU)t schooner, 
we witnessed a scene tliat neaily [)io\cd tragicah 
A large Arab ship, in turning into the Hoogly, 
struck on this shoal, and in ainonicut ilu rapi- 
dity of the tide laid lier on her bvani ends, with 
every stitch of sail set; the water, however, lis- 
ing very suddenly, she swamg round with her 
head to llie stream, and by righting cpiiekl}, was 
thus niiraculouslv preseived. The Aiahs on ihesc 
occasions iVecjuently impute tlu’ accident lo tlie 
))ilot, and have more tnnn ouct been on the point 
of lieaving pilots o\eib()iird. 

"ihe scenery is not veiv interesting until one 
g-ets above Fulta, when chateaux, as well as cot- 
tages, b(‘giu to peep out tVom the umbrageous 
Ibliagc that skirt^ the hanks of tlu* river. It is 
at Garden Reach, howev'cr, that the most strik- 
ing and beautiful piosjiect piesenis itself to tlie 
view: — the banks ol' the liver (vvhic'h is liere 
about twice the hieadth of the Thames at Lon- 
don,) aie coveie<l with a \ erduiiL carpet to the 
Avatef s edge, and decorated with numeious ele- 
gant villas, or rather palaces, eacdi sunouiuled 
with groves and lawns, fonning i succession of 
very interesting objects to the stranger, while si- 
lently ghding jxist them. The rivta' itself' tuoj 
claims no small share of his attention ; from sliips 
of a thousand tons, fraught witli eommeice, 
down to the slender snake- boat, that seems to 
fly along the surface of the water, the eye wan- 
ders witli a mixture of pleasuie and surpiizc 
over the various intermediate links ; the elegaut 
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1R03. butigerows and ])lcasure-boats, conveying whole 

Aon families of Europeans to and from their country 
seats, contrasting finely with the rude and cu- 
riously constructed vessels of the natives ; form- 
ing altogether a scene the most picturesque and 
engaging that can be imagined ; an<l in the con- 
t<^ )Iat iQj |j.x>f which, the stranger is generally so 
m ucl |ya bsorbed, that he docs not jjerceive the 
lapse (n time, until he is unexpectedly roused by 
the sight of Fort William ; and, a little farther 
on, the city of Calcutta itself. 

The fort is situated on the eastern bank, about 
a quarter of a mile from the town, and makes a 
very gpod apjrcarance from the river. It is 
an extensive and strong forti’ess, laid out in 
squares and regular buildings; interspersed with 
groves of trees, that afford a comfortable shelter 
from the noon tide heat; and exhibits inside, a 
great likeness to a pleasant wing of a city. Be- 
tween this and the towm a level space intervenes, 
called the Esplanade ; which is crowded in the 
evenings and mornings with all ranks and de- 
scriptions of people, who repair to this place for 
air, exercise, or conversation. 

The Government-house, and Charinga road, (a 
line of detached buildings, that bound the es- 
planade on one side,) cut a very interesting fi- 
gure from this part of the river, llie European 
part of the town lies next the fort, and the houses 
are here much more elegant than at Madras, the 
garden-houses excepted. The reason of this is 
very evident. At Fort St. George tliey are only 
used as offices, or wai'ehouses, the gentlemen in- 
variably retiring to their garden-houses in the 
evening; whereas, at Calcutta most of the 
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merchaiiis have their offices attached to their 
dwelling-houses, and, of course, both are kept 
in good order: for though the clnniam, when 
kept clean and eiitii'e, rivals the Parian marble 
itself; yet when it gets tarnished, or is suffered 
to drop off here anti there, and thus discover 
the bricks underneath, nothing (*an have a more 
motley or beggarly appearance. This is very fre- 
quently the case at INIadras, both in the foit, 
and Black-town, where the houses often put one 
ill mind of so many Portuguese, with flaming 
swords and cocked hats, over slnibby coats ant! 
dirty linen ; complete emblems of piide and po- 
verty united. I'he great body of tlie native or 
Black town,- stictches firtlicr up along the river 
side, and is of coiisideiable CKtent; abieast of 
M Inch the groxrs of masts that piesent them- 
selves, beaiing the flags of various nations, but 
chiefly the English, give one some idea of the 
commerce that must be canied on in this inetuh 
polls of India. 

\Vc landed at the Bankshall on a very beauti^ 
fill evening; and while jvas&in'g tlnoiig!i llie streeis 
in our palankeens, wcic not a little amused wiili 
the novelty of the sunounding; objects. The^ ( K - 
gance of the houses; tlie noise and bustle of 
palankeens, and their bearers; tlie lariety oi‘ 
splendid equipages, dashing out to the (‘splanadc, 
and the concourse of natixes ol‘eveiy desciiptioii 
passing to and fro; conspired with the serenity 
of the evaming, to form a highly interesting scene 
on our hist arrival. Though the town itself is 
the residence of a great number of Eiuopraii 
gentlemen, yet the surrounding (‘oimirv, ibr some 
miles, is chtajueied, as at Madras with hamlsnmo 
n q 
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1H03. seats, wliicli, from the fertility of soil, are encom- 
"'**^^* gardens and groves, fai- exceed- 
itl^ tfiose of Madras in verduit: and foliage. 
It appears, however, that at Bengal they cannot 
give the chiinam that high degree of polish, that 
is observable on the CfJiomandel coast: this 
may be owing to some difference in the shells, 
from the calces of which, this curious paste is 
made. The governor’s palace, or government- 
house, as it is calle<l, very soon attracts the 
stranger’s notice; and we had an opportunity of 
visiting it a few days after our arrival. It is si- 
tuated on the western si<le of the esplanade, and 
is a most august and beautiful fabric, from what- 
ever point it is viewed. Over the four colossal 
arches or gates that lead to it, there are placed 
vsphinxes, and various emblematical figures, that 
liave a very good effect : the king’s and com- 
pany’s arms are eiublazonctl over the western 
and eastern gates. With respect to the interior 
part of the building, I am not architect enough 
to give its de.scription ; nor do I think, indeed, 
that any adequate idea of it can he conveyed by 
words : the eye, not the ear, must be the me- 
dium of communication. The marble hall, in 
particular, brought to my mind some of the 
enchanted castles descrilied in the Arabian tales; 
and indeed I could scarcely persuade myself that 
1 was not treading on magic ground all the time 
I was wandering through it. 

The esplanade, of course, ne.xt engaged our 
attention. Here, from (lay-break till the sun has 
got to some height above the horizon, the greater 
part of the European inhabitants, and, many of 
the natives, may be' seen enjoying the cool air 
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of the morning, and taking active or pa 
exercise, on horseback, in chariots, palank 
and other \ clhctes ; and, indeed, at this co 
season even [>edestrian exercises may be used 
with safety. In the evenings, however, when*tbe 
ladies as well as the gentlemen take an airing be- 
fore dinner, is the grand display of beauty, e(|ui- 
page, and pomp among the Europeans ; and the 
variety of eomplexion, dress, and manners,* 
among the different casts of natives, form a scene 
so chequered ami novel to a person just arrived 
from England, that lie must be of a very phleg- 
matic disposition indeed, who is not higliiy en- 
tertained with it. The bazars in the Black-town 
afforded us an amusing lounge every day ; n here 
we often thought we had made good bargains, 
but were invaiiably over-reached by the nati\'es, 
Avho would certainly outwit fhc Jews them- 
selves : ibr they have great address, and in- 
stantly see whether or not one is a judge of the 
value of their rvares, making their jjrices accord- 
ingly; and a.sking double, treble, or quadruple, 
what they will ultimately take for any article. 

We visited that fatal spot, in the old fort, 
called the lUavk Hole, a place about eighteen 
feet square, where, in the inhuman Soubah 

of Bengal confined Mr. Holwell and 145 others, 
fiom eight o'clock in the c\'ening, till six the 
next morning; during which tim% 123 fell vic- 
tims to the cruelty of this merciless tyranh 
While standing here, I could not help retracing, 
in imagination, the heart-rending scenes of that 
bloody tragcfly, which fancy painted in glowing 
colours, while it c.xecrated the monster who 
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!M|||ed it to be perpetrated* The leading parti- 
dp s of this horrid event, are the following ; — 
“"t was about eight o'clock at night when these 
unhappy persons were crammed together in a si- 
tuation where no air could reach them, being- 
open only to the west, by two windows, strongly 
barred with iron, and from which they could 
receive scarcely any circulation of fresh air. They 
had been but a few minutes confined, before a 
piofuse sweat broke out on every individual, at- 
tended with an insatiable thirst, which became 
the more violent as the body was drained of its 
rnoistuie. It was in vain that they stript ofi' 
their clothes, or fanned themselves u’ith their 
hats. A difficulty in bieathing was next ob- 
served, and every one panted for breath. JMr. 
Ilolwell, who was placetl at one of the windows, 
accosted the sergeant of the guard, and endea- 
voured to excite his compassion ; he drew a 
pathetic picture of their sufferings, and promised 
to gratify him in the morning with a thousand 
lupees, provided he could find means to remove 
some of his people into another place of con- 
finement. 

The Indian, allured by the promise of so rniglity 
a reward, assart’d him he wouki use his utmost 
endeavours, and retired for that purpose. What 
must have been the impatience at this time of 
these unhappy objects ! In a few minutes tho 
jemmidar returnetl ; but the tyrant, by whose 
order alone such a step could be taken, was 
asleep, and no person durst disturb his repose ! 
The despair of the prisoners now became outra- 
geous ; they endeavoured to force open the tloor, 
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that they might rush on the swords of the mon- 
sters by whom they were surrounded, and who Nov, 
derided their sufferings; but all their efforts 
pro’^ed ineffectual • They then used execrations 
and abuse to provoke the guard to fire upon 
the^|i|sif The jemmidar was at length moved to 
cot^Hlrion ; he ordered his men to bring some 
skim" containing water, which, by enraging the 
appetite, only served to increase the general agi- 
tation ; there was no way of conveying it through 
the two windows but by hats, and this mode of 
conveyance proved ineffectual, from the eager- 
ness and transports of the wretched prisoners, 
who struiTirlcd for it in fits of delirium ! The 
cry ot water ! water ! issued from every mouth. 

The conseciuence of this eagerness was, that very 
little fell to the lot oi'even those that were near- 
est the windows ; and even those who were es- 
teemed the most fortunate, instead of finding 
their thirsts assuaged, grew more impatient. The 
confusion soon became general and horrid ; all 
was clamour and contest ; those wlio were at a 
distance endeavoured to force their passage to 
the window, and the weak were pressed to tlic 
ground, never to rise again ! ]Mr, Ilolwell observ- 
ing now his dearest friends in the agonies of 
death, or dead, and inhumanly trampled on by 
the living, and finding himself wedged up so 
close as to be deprived of all motion, he begged, 
ns the last mark of their regard, that they wouUl, 
for one moment, remove the pressure, and allow 
him to retire from the window and die in quiet. 

Even in such dr^dful circumstances, which 
might be supposed to level all distinctions, the 
poor delirious wretches manifested a vespcct for 
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1803 . lank and character ; they forthwith gave way, 

^oVf and be foiced his passage into the centre of the 
place, which v;as less ciowdcd, because by this 
time, about one-third of the numbei had perished, 
while the rest still picssed to both the windows. 
He retired to a platfoim at the fuilhcr end of 
tlic room, and lying down upon some of his 
(lead fiiends, recommended his soul to lieaien. 
ilek‘ his thiist niew insupportable : his diiliculty 
in bveatlimg increased ; and he was seized with 
a strong palpitation of the heait. These violent 
s}mptonis, which he could not bear, urged Inn) 
to make anotlier ctlbrt : he forced hivS way back 
to the window, and ciied aloud, Jl aicr ! for 
God i Villi' ! He had been sup[)osed already dead 
by his wretched companions; buttinding him still 
alive, they exliihited another extraordinary pioof 
(d* legaid to his peison. Give him wafer ! they 
cried; Mor would one of them attempt to touch 
it until lie hail diank ! He now breathed more 
frerly, and the palpitation of liis heait ceased ; 
but iniding himself still more tliiisty after diink- 
ing, he ah^tainul from water, and moistened his 
mouti), fiorii time to time, by sucking the per- 
spiration from his shirt sleeves, wliich tasted soft, 
pleasant, and ref ('shing. The miserable jinsoncis 
now began to ))erceive tliat it was ab\ and not 
icafcr, they wanted: they (bopped fast on all 
sines; and a pungent steam aiose from tlie bodii s 
of the living as well as those of the dead, M)kitile 
as haitshorm 

Mr. Hoi vVell being weary of life, retired once 
more to the platform, and stietched himself by 
the IJev. Mr. Bellamy, who, together witl) his 
a young Lieutenant, lay dead, locked in eacii 
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othei’s aniLs ! In this .situation he was soon de- 
prived of sense, and seemed to all appearance 
dead, when he was removed, by one of his sur- 
viving* friends, to one of the windows, Avheie the 
flesh air brought him back to life. 

The Soubah being at last informed, that the 
greater part of the pr^ners were suttbeated, in- 
([aired if ihc chief was ahve; and being answered 
in the affirmative, sent an older for tlieir imme- 
diate leleaso, when vo vwre than ticenty-thrce 
^iirvivcih out ( foite hundred and fort wlio 
entered this prison 1 ! ! Calcutta was letakeii the 
next year, and the inhuman Soubah was soon 
afterwards deposed, and murdered by his suc- 
cessor. 

There is a vci y singulnr bird that frequents the 
streets and environs of Calcutta, wlierc it is ah 
mOsSt domesticated ; called, JVom the length of 
its legs, and slow, solemn walk, the AdjutanV^\ 


Th(' Adjutant, Argali, or gigaiUic Crane, grows to 
the hciglii of live feet when erect ; the bill is of great strength 
and \ast leiiglb, compressed, apd sharp pointed ; the circum- 
ference of diti base of one m<’asnred b)^ Mr. Ives, was six- 
teen inches; the extent of wings fourteen feet ten inehes ; 
the len'.»th from tip the bijl tp that of the claws, seven feet 
six inches. It is a bird of filthy asjiert ; the craw appears 
red and naked, passing over the sliouldcrs, and returns in 
Trout, and becomes pendulous, and is covered with long hair 
below the breast. 

It is most useful bird, clears the country of snakes, 
noxious reptiles, and insects. In Bengal it finishes the work 
begun by the j ickal and the vulture. They clear the car- 
cases of animals from the flesh ; it removes the nuisances of 
the bones l)y swallowing them entire. 

^^They are perfectly familiar in Bengal, and undaunted 
at the sight of mankind. The Indians believe them to 
iHvulnerablcj, and that they arc animated with the souls 
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1803. As it devours the garbage, and all putrid animal 
substances in the streets, it is on that account 
held sacred ; and no one is allowed to shoot any 
of these birds. They perch on the battlements, 
and highest projecting parts of the houses, where 
they stand as motionless as statues, with their 
heads pensively resting on their pouches, or some- 
times turned to one side ; and in these positions, 
strangers generally take them for inanimate ob- 
jects, so perfectly divested do they seem of life 
and motion. 

As Calcutta lies close to the tropic of Cancer, 
consequently when the sun is in Capricorn the 
inhabitants experience a kind of little winter, or 
considerable diminution of the intense heat of the 
summer ; which is still farther cflccted by the 
north-east monsoon, that blows with a refreshing 
coolness at this season. During the months of 
December and January particularly, it is not un- 
common to sleej) with a blanket over one ; 
wheieas, at other times of the year, the suffocat- 
ing lieat and swarms of mosquitoes, renrler the 
night ail object of dread rather than a comfort- 
able refreshment after the heat of the day. This 
little diversity of season, were the climate other- 
vvise healthy, would render Bengal far preferable 
to the more southern pai ts of India ; vvlierc very 
little change is felt except for a shorf space, at 
the shifting of the monsoons on the coast of Co- 
romandel. The flatness of the country, how- 


tlie Brahmins. Mr. Ives missed his shot at several, which 
the standers-by obfcrved with great s^tisfactidn, telling him 
he might shoot to eternity and never succeed.*^ 

PennmVs Views of Hindostan» 
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ever, an<l its being every where intersected, a»d 
a great part annually ov^erflowed by the Ganges, 
will for ever be the cause of sickness, as well as 
fertility. 

The Europeans in Calcutta dine at so late an 
hour as seven o’clock ; but they take a slight re- 
past at one, which consists in gelieial of light cur- 
ries, or the like, with two or three glasses of wine : 
they theiel'ore seldom have a good appetite at 
dinner, but sit down languid and inert, with 
more inclination to drink than to eat. Now, 
though no people can be more temperate in both 
these respects, yet the unseasonableness of the 
hour at which they dine, cannot fail to be preju- 
dicial to their health, in such a hot climate as 
this, where, indejjendent of a loaded stomach, it 
is at all times difficult to procure any thing like 
good rest at night. Those, therefore, who would 
prefer sound health to fashionable hours, should 
tiffi as they term it, a little later, and make it 
serve for dinner. Tliey say indeed, with much 
justice, jtliat seven o’clock is the most conifort- 
able time of the day to dine; that tlien.all busi- 
ness is over, the air cooler, and the insects, (a 
great pest (luring the day,) all dispersed. This 
is very true; but such slight inconveniencics 
should be made subservient to a real good. 

With respect to the hospitality of the Euiopean 
inhabitants of Calcutta, and the English settle- 
ments in general^ from what I could observe 
during a spa(:e of more than two years; it is my 
opinion, (whatever a few Smel-fungi may say to 
the contrary), that in no quarter ol.the globe is 
the term so seldom us^d, and the practice so uuj- 
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versally adopted. -One cannot lielp admiring the 
liberaiity of sentmevt in those grumblers, who 
measure the hospitality of a whole people, by the 
degree of attention that happens to be paid to 
themselves; and whb 'Would confidently pro- 
nounce the inhabitants of Calcutta, or Madras, 
a set of inhospitable hypocrites, if they did not 
happra to receive all that civility, which they 
consider as due to their .self-importance! Yet 
such there are, who form hasty conclusions from 
obscure and local circumstances, instead of gene- 
ral observation. 

The hou.ses of the English in India, are re- 
iTiarkably well adapted to counteract the effects 
of it hot climate; liayiBg large and loft y apart- 
ments, with spsyjjtOus verendahs, n wliich they 
.sit anci dine the hot .season : while in the rooms, 
they have certain machines called punkas, or 
large fans, which are kept constantly waving 
osei head during tlimicr, and produce a most 
agreeable effect. Very little furniture is kept in 
rooms in India ; any thing that obstructs the 
circulation of air being a great inconvenience. 
I scarcely recollect havipg seen any ceilings to 
rooms in Calcutta; they say they would har- 
bour “<lirt, and gou.seciucnrly he.it, besides be- 
coming a rendezvous for different kinds of ver- 
min. The coolness of their wine and water, is 
in this climate a veiy great Ipxiiry ; the cooling 
process is entirely a chemical one, viz. tlie com- 
municating to wwie, &C. the cold produced by 
the .solution of g solid, in a fluid body : eveiy 
family, therefore, keeps a hobd(i(t}\ for tlie pur* 
pose of cooling the watef and wine. This fcl- 
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low takes a small tub, and thia^wing iiV ot liOS* 
three pounds oi' salt-pctre, pours a ceitain 
tity of water -oil it, and then keeps stiri‘tii|f 4:h« 
mixture, with his bottles of wine, or water, until 
they are sutl^kntly cooled, when lie proceeds 

f *t^ other jJiWles in the same manner, till the 
xtdre ceases to give out any more cold* and 
liges him to throw in more saU-petre x\ great 
part of this salt is afterwards recovered by eva* 
poration. 

^hefoJlot&ing h Mr.Hox^GLb Desa'iptlon of 

tlemvnt, exit (U ted J)onihh Travth in India^ 

Calcutta, or Fort William, tlic emporiam of 
Bengal, and the seat of the Governor-general of 
India, is situated on the Hoogly river, or western 
branch of the Ganges, at about 10i> miles from 
its mouth : it extends from the western point of 
Fort William, along the banksof the river, almost 
to the village of Cossipour, four miles and a haltl* 

71ie breadth, in many parts, is inconsiderable : 
generally speaking, tlie description of one Indian 
city is a dcKciiption of all ; they lieing all built on 
the same plan, widi very narrow, confined, and 
crooked streets ; an incredible number of reser- 
voirs ^nd ponds, and a great many gardens in- 
terspersed : a few of the streets are paved with 
brick; the houses are ^variously built; some of 
brick, others witli mud, and a greater proportion 
with bamboos and mats. These difierent kinds 
of fabrics, standing intermixed with each, fomi 
a motley appearance : those of tlic latter kinds 
are invariably of one^ story, and covered v/ith 
thatch ; those of brick seldom exceed two floors, 
and ha\e fiat terraced loofs. The two tbrmer 
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1803. far outnumber the latter class, w'hich are so thinly 
Nov. scattered, that fires, which often happen, do not 
sometimes meet the obstruction of a brick house 
through a whole street. But Calcutta is, in part,' 
an exception to this rule of huikLuig ; for there, 
the quarter inhabited by the EngIraR is compps|a^ 
entirely of brick buildings, many of which ha® 
more the appearance of palaces, than of private 
itoHses, 

The line of buildings that surrounds two sides 
of the esplanade of the fort, is magnificent ; and 
it adds greatly to the superb a|)pearance, that 
the houses are detached from each other, and in- 
Isulated in a great space. The buildings are all 
on a large scale, from the necessity of having a 
free circulation of air, in a climate, the heat of 
which is extreme. The geneial approach to the 
houses, is by a flight of steps, with great project- 
ing porticoes; or surroumled by colonnades or 
arcades, which give them the appearance of Gre- 
cian temples ; and indeed eveiy house may be 
considered as a temple dedicated to hospitality. 
But the remainder of the city, and by much 
the greatest part, is built as above described. 
Within thirty yea"S past (1782,) Calcutta has 
been womlerfully improved, both, in appearance 
and in the salubrity of the air, for the streets 
have been properly drained, ami the ponds filled 
Up ; thus removing a vast surfece of stagnant 
water. It is an extensive and populous city; 
being supposed to contain at least 500,000 iu- 
habitants- 

The mixture of European and Asiatic man- 
ners, that may be observed in Calcutta, is cu- 
rious : coaches, phtetons, single-horse chaises, 
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with palankeens and hackeries of the natives ; igos. 
the passing ceremonies of the Hindoos, and the 
different appearances of the Fakirs, form a sight 
more novel and extraordinaiy, perhaps, than any 
city in the world can present. 

The hackdfy here mentioned, is a small co* 

'^ered carriage upon two wheels, drawn by bul- 
locks, and used generally for the female part of 
the family. The situation of Calcutta is not for- 
tunate, for it has some extensive muddy lakes, 
and a vast forest close by it. Indeed it is re- 
markable, that the English have been more mat* 
tentive to the natural advantages of situatida-m 
their foreign settlements than other Europeaff" 
nations. 

Calcutta is a modern city, having risen on 
the site of the village of Govindpour, about .95 
years ago, (1782). The (Janges is navigable 
up to the town for the largest ships that visit 
India. Here is the seat of the governor-gene- 
ral and council of Bengal, who have a con- 
troul over the presidencies of Madras, Bombay, 
and Bencoolen. Here is likewise a supreme 
court of judicature, in which justice is dispensed 
according to the laws of England, by a chief 
justice, and three puisne judges. 

It was with the utmost reluctance, that we 
now took leave of this liospitable and elegant 
settlement, where we every day found fresh ob- 
jects to engage our attention, gratify our curi- 
osity, and contribute to our entertainment. 
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CHAP. Vt 

Leave Calcutta — ilelaiiclioly Point — ‘Sickly State of ttie 
Ship, with Reruarks on the difi'erent Anchorages — Sail 
for Pulo Penang — Description of a Water-fall there — 
Sail for Bengal — x\ndainans — Arrive in the Ganges — 
Sail for' Madras — Hot Land Winds — Fatal Accident 
ofi' Sadras. 

Having been accomnioclated w ith a bndgerow, 
and provisions, as tbe winds were \'cry faint, and 
soinetiincs contrary, we proceeded slowly down 
tbe liver on the ebb tides ; bringing up, during 
the floods, at the villages on the banks, and mak- 
ing excursions from thence into the country to 
see the manufactures, manners^ and customs of 
these harmless people ; thus prolonging this little 
voyage of pleasure Jto the length of three or four 
days. We visited the Botanic Garden, which 
is delightfully situated on the western bank of the 
river, a few miles from Calcutta; its appearance 
from the water too, while passing it, is very pic- 
turesque. 

» Here waving groves a chfjtiuer’d scene display, 

And part admit, ^nd part exclude the day ; 

There interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise, that shun cadr other’s shades/’ 

I The natives were exceedingly civil to us wher- 
ever we went, shewing us every thing, and sup- 
plying us with all kinds of fruits, for- a mere 
trifle. 
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Mel(tndiol;y Point, 

At a neck of land called ^leJancholy 
xvliere there are the ruins an old tqi^, we 
learneil iVom an European wnom we -here^ 
the following little history, which he said gave 
name to the place: — Ayoiing officer in the army' 
liaving, married a lady in England, was ordered a- 
short time afterwards to proceed to India with 
his regiment, while the lady's relations, pr the 
gentleman’s own circumstances, would not, at 
the time, permit lier accompanying him* They 
were therefore forced to separate, and he pro- 
ceeded to Bengal, from whence a correspondence 
was carried on for some years ; when he at length 
persuaded her to undertake a voyage to India, 
which she accordingly did, and arrived safe at 
Saugur roads. He was at this time stationed in 
the fort, whose ruins I have mentioned, and on 
the very day of her arrival in the river, was seized 
wdth a fever of the country, wliich terminated 
Ins eKistence, before his wife, and a fine child, 
the pledge of their mutual aflection, could reach 
the place where lie lay ! On her coming into 
tlie fort, and beholding her liusband’s coipse, she 
fell into a state of insensibility, which was suc- 
ceeded by tliat of melancholy, and hii six weeks 
she followed her husband to the grave ! During 
tlie period of her decline she used to go out eveiy 
day, and sit *some houts on this point, w^eeping 
over her cliikl ; hence it acquired, and still re- 
tains, the name of Melancholy Point'' 

During our stay in the Ganges, and on our 
cruise to Rangoon, we experienced considerable 
sickness on board tlie ship ; especially in th6 
month of October, wdieu there were often so 
many as fifty or sixty men in the sick list at a 
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isbs. time, chiefly with dysenteries, interaiitting"— aiicl 

Dec. remitting fevers. Still, though fresh fliSm Eu- 
rope, we did not lose men in proportion to the 
Inditmen ; the difference of situation, aii|i ‘ the 
hard labour which the men • are obliged to per- 
ferm on board the latter description of ships, can 
only account for this circumstance. We here 
witnessed the astonishing effects of mercury, 
•Which is .a cure for almost every disease in this 
dlimate ; for no sooner does it begin to salivate, 
than there is a remission of all the symptoms in 
dysenteries, fevers, &c. which many of us expe- 
rienced with no small degree of satisfaction, very 
few of us having escaped an attack from one or 
other of these complaints. 

It appears that Kedgeree is a healthier situa- 
tion than Diamond harbour, and therefore men of 
war should always bring up at that place, having 
no j/articular business with one part of the river 
more than another. His Majesty’s ships Howe 
and Medusa, by Jying at Diamond harbour af- 
terwards, suffered more than times the loss 
which we sustained at Kedgeree. Tnis may be 
owing to the proximity of tlie anchorage^ at 
Diamond harbour, to the low swampy shores 
^out that place, where a number of rivulets 
hpen into the stream of the Hoogly, and bring 
#own from the country great quantities of pu- 
ttid substances, that lie along the banks at low 
water, emitting the most offensive vapours. At 
Kedgeree and Saugur roads, therefore, men of 
war nave not only the advantage of lying at a 
greater distance from the shore, but the mouth of 
the river being here from eight to fourteen miles 
in breadth, there is consequently a much greater 
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circulation of air; while stores and other 1803 * 

saries are brought down in the country craft, 
equally as well as if the ship at Diamond 
harbour. In short, nothing but bad weather, 
or the necessity of having the ship docked, should 
induce a man of war to go higher up than Kedge- 
fee ; the inconvenience to the. officers, arising 
from the great distance between the ship and 
Calcutta, being of very small consideration, com- 
pared with the health of the ship’s company. I 
was informed that those ships which lay directly 
abreast of any of the creeks, were always more 
sickly than the others : this is a hint worth at- 
tending to,' when bringing the ship to her moor- 
ings. The water too with which ships of war, &c. 
are supplied at Bengal, is generally taken up from 
the Ganges, someway above Calcutta, and is eon-^ 
sequently full of slime and other feculence, that 
frequently occasion flaxes and bowel complaints 
among the people, unless it be suffered tO stand 
for some time, and then the clear part geutly 
pumped off from the turbid, into fresh casks : 
this will not only render it a pleasant beverage, 
but obviate a great deal of sickness and discon- 
tent among the ship’s company. 

Nothing can he more disgusting to the eye of 
an European, than the number of floating corse? 
that are daily seen passing and re-passing with 
the tides on this river ; especially between Fulta 
and Calcutta, where they are not so liable ^ to 
devoured by sharks and alligators. The speckled , 
hue which they exhibit, renders them still more 
odious to the sight ; for by the time they have 
arrived at that state of putrefaction, which causes 
them to float, a great part of the scarf-skin^ and 
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mucous net, (colourintf substance of Indians,) 
has peeled off, and exposed the true skin be- 
neath, which being* as white as an European’s, 
gives them a very motley and loathsome appear- 
ance* 

So^horn and fed ’mid Taiiran’s mountain snows, 

Pure* as his j^ource, awhile young Ganges Hows ; 
Through ftow’ry meads his loit’ring way pursi^cs, 

And quads with gentle lip the ncctar’d dews ; 

Then brood and rough, ’mid rocks unknown to-day, 
Through tangled %\'oods, where tygers prowl for prey, 
lie foams along; and rushing to the main, 

Dritiks deep pollution from each tainted plain.” 

WRANGHAM. 

Plavingdropt down to Saugur roads, In order to 
collect the homeward bound Indianien ; we here 
spent our Christmas with the utmost festivity. 
This is a jubilee which British tars seldom fail 
to commemorate, in whatever part of the globe 
they niay happen to be placed at the time. If 
the ship be in harbour on this day, and no par- 
ticular vigilance requisite, there is generally a 
considerable latitude given to the ship’s company 
by most captains, in respect tq getting merry 
over the social can of grog. In well regulated 
■ ships, the men very seldom abuse this indul- 
gence ; and indeed such a little annual libation 
to the memory of their friends and relatives, may 
well he allowed to a class of people, who are to 
be for yeans cut otf from the sight of all they 
hold dean 

28 . Sailed from Saugur with the convoy, which we 
accompanied till abreast of the Andaman islands ; 
when we Irauled off to the eastward, and kft 
them to pursue their voyage. 
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We fell in with a privateer this night, close 1804. 
to the Little Andaman, that had been lurking Jan. 6. 
here for the purpose of attacking the convoy ; 
he used every exertion in getting from under our 
guns, which, on account of the darkness-of the 
night, seldom took effect: at day-break, how- 
ever, we were alongside of him, when he in a • 
very wanton manner poured a broadside into us 
while hauling down his colours. 

We passed between the Andaman and Carni- 
cobar Islands, close to the northern extremity 
of the latter, with several other islands in sight, 
all having a dreary and inhospitable appearance : 
the wimls nearly due east, with fine weather, 
but, as in the vicinity of most islands, squally 
at intervals. The next day ran close by Tolonga, 
which is of considerable height, but in other 
respects similar to the rest of the NicHibars*. 

We this day had a view of Pulo-Rondo, Pulo- lo. 

^ These Elands are in general woody, but contain some 
clear lands. F rom the sunmiits of their hills the prospects are 
often beautiful and foraantic ; th^ soil is rich, and the prirtcipaJ 
natural productions are cocoa nuts, papias, plantains, limes, 
tamarinds, betel-nuts, and (he^/^/Zor/, a species of bread-fruit.^ 

Vams and other roots aro cultivated with success ; but rice 
if} unknown. Nancowry and Gomarty are the best peopled 
of the^e islands ; on which two there are thirteen villages^ 
each con^inin^ about 60 |pr t)0 inhabitants. - The natives 
live on the sea shores, and never erect their habitations in- 
land. They are hospitable and honest, and are markable 
for a strict observance of truth, and for punctuality in their 
engagement^. The ^pace hjetween Napeowry and Comarty 
forms a spaciLUS and excellent harbour, the eastern entrance 
of which is sheltered by Another island called Trikwt. The 
inlet from the west is narrow, but sufficiently deep to admit 
the largesit sbips when the wind is fair**’ - 

. Adatic Resomcheny Vol. I\^. 
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1804. Way, and the high land of Sumatra, round 

Jan. AcheenHead; where we experienced little else 
than a succession of violent squalls of wind, with 
deluges of rain ; — in the night, thunder and light- 
ning in an awful degree. The effects of the latter 
are ve^ dreadful all through the straits of Ma- 
lacca, Banca, and Sunda ; ships being frequently 
struck, and soiqetimes blown up by lightning, 
as was the case with the Resistance, of 44 guns, 
when only three or four of the whole crew sur- 
vived that dreadful event ! 

11 . Puring this day we kept beating to windward, 
under the high land of Sumatia, between Aclieen 
Head and Diamond Point. The weather was 
dark and gloomy, with vivid flashes of lightning 
at intervals ; while the loud claps of thunder re- 
verberating among those stupendous mountains, 
that seemed congregated up to the clouds, gave 
the surrounding scenery a kind of awful and 
solemn cast. As the wind continued to blow 
obstinately frbm the eastwaid, we were obliged 
to beat all along t’.ecbast of Sumatra to Diamond 
Point ; m^kin^ a very small daily progress, 
on account of the currents, which were like- 
wise against us. In fine weather we kept 
close to the shore, and were ofteq gratified 
with the most romantic prospects, especially 
on the coast of Pedjr, where there are many 
beautiful and fertile spots, tluit seeip frpm the 
sea to he well cultivated. 

ai. It w^s hot till the 21st of January that we 
could reach Pulo Penang, or Prinpe of Wales’s 
pland, situated at the entrance of the straits of 
]^a|acca, and t^o or ^ee miles dislant, from t^ 
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!Malay coast. As our stay was limited to three 
days, we contented ourselves, for the present, 
with exploring only a part of this interesting 
island, which we intended again to visit. Our 
principal excursion was to a waterfall about five 
miles from the town, whiyh is well worth the at^ 
tention of any traveller, who wishes to see Na- 
ture sporting in her own wild romantic shapes, 
and clothed in that splendid livery which she as- 
sumes in the torrid zone. 

We started froin the town at day-break, and 
rode a few miles through pepper-plantations, 
groves of the cocoa nut, betel, &c.,'highly delight- 
ed with the fragrance of the air, which at this 
time of the day is strongly impregnated with the 
grateful odours that risfc with the exhaling dews, 
from the trees, shrubs, and flowers. At the 
foot of the mountain, however, we were obliged 
to dismount, and proceed on foot up a winding 
path, that led through a forest of trees, of the 
most gigantic size ; which, meeting over liead, 
almost excluded the day, involving us in a kind 
of pleasing gloom, the effect of which was 
heightened by the distant noise of the water- 
fall, 

I hear the dh) 

Of waters thund’riog o’er the ruin’d cliffs. 

What solemn twilight) wh^t ^tupefidous shades, 

Enwrap these infant floods ! Through ev’ry nerre 
A sacred horror thrills. A pleasing fear 
Glides o’er my frame. The forest deepens round ; 

And, more gigantic ytiU, th’ impcndiug trees 
Stretch their extrarsigant anus athwart the gloom.” 

The latter part of our journey was steep, mg* 
vged, and narrow, and so* overshadowed with ifie 
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1801. thick woods, that we could see nothing of tiic 

JiV*’ nntil we came to the b'ason into which tlie 

water tumbles ; Nvhen all at once this fairy glen 
opened to our view, and displayed a slender and 
'Ijeautiftjl cascade of water, clear as civstal, and 
issuing as it were from the middle of a tuft of 
trees, about one bundled feet above our heads, 
’•^The stream is twice intercepted in its descent, 
^y-thin ledges of lock that run across the fall, 
and by splitting it into thinner sheets of water, 
adc greatly to the beauty of the cascade. It is 
at length precipitated into a bason of solid rock, 
front one side of which it glides olf into a steep 
and rugged channel, that forms a series of other 
little cascades all the way down to the foot of 
the mountain. The bason is bounded on each 
side by craggy' precipices, over-hung with lofty 
pines; some of which have occasionally given 
way, and their trunks are seen lying in various 
directions at the bottom, split and torn by the 
fall. The harslrrrotcs of birds screaming among 
the woods, the noise of the waters foaming over 
the rwky fragments, and a transient thu,ndcr- 
stdrra that hapfien'‘d \o pass over our heads at 
the time, bi ought to my mind the following 
lines ; which, had they been written on purpose, 
could scarcely have 'given a better sketch of the 
place where we now sat. 

On c^cti side of the dell a rude precipice frown’d, 

'Whose banks were with deep ti^ngl’d thickets embrown’d ; 
O’er the dale a chilI*horror the pine branenes ^hed, 

W I'ile the loud peals of thunder'oft roll’d o\er head ; 

On was hoards fiom its ayry, the hawk's piercing scream, 
While o’er the pek's fragments loud dash’d the uHd stream*” 
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After enjoying our hllle cold collation in this lfro4* 
romantic spot, and bathing in its cool and re- 
freshing waters; we reluctantly took oiir 'depar- 
tinc, aiul retraced our steps back to the town, 
admiring tlie beautiful natural scenery of this 
island ; a sketch of which I shall have a better 
o])portunity of giving hereafter. Vide Chap. 

I X. 

Wc tliis morning weighed and made sail once 24. 
more for Bengal ; and as the north-east monsoon 
was now in its height, wc were obliged to keep 
close along the Malay coast, which is high and 
much (liveisified in its outline features, from the 
great variety of forms which the mountains as- 
sume. 

We this evening got sight of Barren, or Vol- so. 
cano Island, which at this time was burning 
very fiercely ; the eruptions taking place every 
eight or ten minutes, with a hollow rumbling 
noise. Tins is a small circular island, lying 
almost in siglit of.the east Andaman, between it 
and the Malay coast : it appears to be a perfect 
cinder, or at least covered in every part with 
lava, without the smallest vestige of \egetation; 
it is of considerable height, and the volcanic 
opening or crater in the centre of the island. 

We passed within little more than a mile of 
it; and as the winds were trifling, we observ- 
ed the eru])tions for three days and nights 
successively. 

While standing in one day to the Andaman 
shore, tlie man at the mast head perceived a 
white coral lock close ahead of the ship; we in*- 
stantly tacked, and while in stays conjectured that 
we had just touclied it. This was the Minerva* 
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1804. Shoal, whicli lies in lat. 12® 10' X., at no geeat 
Jan. distance from the shore; and on whicli the 
Minerva frigate was once nearly lost. These 
coral reefs are very dangerous, as they grow and 
branch out like trees, which will punch a hole 
trough a ship’s bottom very readily *. 

The iuliaJjitants of these idands (Andamans) 
are a most wretched race of mortals; they go 
entirely naked, live principally upon fish, and 
’tis said are cannibals when they can procure 
human flesh. They have no foim, nor hardly 
anvidea of goverument, religion, or social order; 
indeed they are scarcely a dcgiee removed from 
the level of the brute creation, having few other 
houses or habitations than caverns or the hol- 
lows of trees. When an English settlement was 
formed on the Great Andaman, called Tort Corn- 
wallis, the natives could hot be 'prevailed upon 
to have any regular intercourse with the EiiVo- 
peans, and we were therefore obliged to relin- 


♦ These coral rocks, it is supposed, owe their origin to 
the labours of that order of marine worms, called by Lin- 
uaous zooph^ta. These little animals, in a most surprising 
manner, construct the r calcareous habitations under an infi- 
Bite variety of forms, yet with that order and regularity, 
each after Us own manner, which to the minute inquirer is 
discernible in every part of the creation. It is dilEcuH for 
the human mind to coueeivc the possibility of injects so small 
Iming endued with the power of coristracting the immense 
fabrics, which in almost every part of the Pacific Ocean, 
between* the tropics, are met with in the shape of detached 
rocks, or reefs of great lextent ' Tlie eastern coast of New 
Holland is almost wholly girt with reefs and islands of 
coral rock, rising perpendicularly fVom the bottom of tha 
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Jiidaman^. 

quish the situation, bringing off three or four of i804. 
the natives, one of whom is now on board a man 
of war, (his Majesty’s ship Caroline,) in this 
country ; and though he has l)een many years 
from his native isle, which he left young, yet he 
has learnt very few words indeed, and his ideas 
seem to be as confined as his language. 

The fo/fowin^ Particulars respecting these Islands, are 
extracted J rum the fourth rolume of the Asiatic Re~ 
searches, for the Ose of those zokose Fortunes might 
lead them to touch here. 

The Andamans extend from N. latitude 10° 32* 
to 1;>° 40', and their longitude from 91 ^ 59 ' to 
92° 6' east. The coasts of tlie Great Andaman 
are indented by several deep bays, affording ex- 
cellent harbours, and it is intersected by vast 
inlets and creeks, one of which runs through the 
island, dhe Little Andaman, 28 miles by 17, 
does not afford any harbour, though tolerable 
anchorage near the shores. 

The shores of thp main island are in some 
parts rocky, and in a ffw places are lined with a 
smooth santl^ beach, where boats may easily 
land. The interior shores of the bays.,^re lined 
with mangroves, prickly fern, and a species of ' 
wild rattan ; while the internal parts are covered 
with a variety qf tall trees, darkened by the in- 
termixture of creepers and underwood, which 
form altogether a vast and almost ipipervious 
forest, covering the M'hole country. The main 
land is distinguished by a mountain of prodigious 
hulk, called the Saddle-ppak, visible in clear wea-r 
ther at the distance of 70 or 80 miles, being 
jx^arly §1400 feet ip height. Th^re are no riversj 
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1804. but numerous rills M'hich pour down from the 
Jan. mountains, affording excellent water, and ex- 
hibiting a great number of beautiful cascades in 
their descent. The extensive forests on the e 
islands produce a variety of trees, lit for building 
and other purposes. The most common are the 
poor), dammt)\ and oil-trees ; red wood, ebony, 
eotlou-trec, almond-tvcc, bamboo, &c. A few 
fruits, but no cocoa-nuts, have been found 
wild here. Many of the trees afford timber fit 
for ship-building, and particularly for masts. A 
tree grows here of an enormous size, one having 
been found to measure 30 feet in circumference, 
producing a very rich dye, that might be used 
in maUutacturcs. 

The only quadrupeds yet discovered in these 
island-s, are wild hogs, monkeys, and rats, 
(juaiias and various reptiles abound ; antong 
the latter is the g^recn snake, very venomous. 
Pigeons, crows, paroquets, king fishers, curlews, 
owls, &c., abound in the woods. 'J hose birds 
that build the edible nests, so much esteemed iq 
China, arc found in the caverns and recesses 
along the coast. The harbours and inlets are 
plentifully stocked with fish, .such as mullets, 
soles, pomfret, rock-fi.sh, skate, gurnards, &c., 
with a species of whale, and sharks of a.n enor- 
mous size. 

The Andamans arc inhabited by a race of men 
perhaps. the least civilized in the world, being 
nearer the state of nature than any we read of. 
Their colour is of the darkest liue, their stature 
small, and their a.spect uncouth ,‘ their limbs are 
ill formed, their bellies prominent, and their 
heads woolly lik<f the Aliicans*. 
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Inhabitanls of the Andamans, 

TJiey go quite naked, the women wearing 
only a kind of fringe round the middle. The 
men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful, and 
express their aversion to strangers in a loud and 
threatening tone of voice, exhibiting various signs 
of dehaiice, and expressing their contempt by 
the most indecent gestures. At other times they 
will aft'ect to enter into a fi'iendly conference^ 
wlien, after receiving whatever may be present- 
ed to them, they will set up a shout, and dis- 
charge their arrows at the donors. 

On the approach of a vessel or a boat they 
will frecpiently lie in ambush among the trees, 
and send one of their gang, who is generally the 
oldest among them, to the water's edge, to en- 
deavour by fi ieiuUy signs to allure the strangers 
ashore. Should tlie crew venture to land with- 
out arms, they instantly rush out and attack 
them. Their mode of life is degrading to human 
nature; and, like brutes, their whole time is spent 
in search of food. They never cultivate the 
land, but live on what they can pick up or kill*. 
In the morning they rub tbeir skins with mud, 
and wallow in it like buffaloes, to prevent the 

^ Ulysses, in relating bis adventures among the Cicons 
and Lotophagi, gives no bad sketch of the Andamaners, 
when describing the island of Laclica, and its inhabitants. 

** these uo statutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no Monarch fills the thro;<e ; 

But high on hills, or airy clifis, they dwell, 

Or deep in caves, whose entrance lead', to hell : 

For lu’re no vessel with vermilion prorc, 

Or bark of traffic, glides from shore to bhorc : 

The rugged race of savages, unskiird. 

The seas to traverse, or the ships, to build. 

Gaze on the coast, nor cultivate the s >ii. ^ 

l]'a|carn*d in all th* industrious arts of tod.*' 

< ^ B. tXd 
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j«)4, annoyance of insects. Their dwellings are the 

Feb. most wretched hovels iniaginahle; their ci^es 
are hollowed out of the trunks of tree ; and key 
likewise use rafts of bamboos. Their arms are 
bows ahd arrows, the latter headed with fish- 
bones. The climate of t!ie Andamans is rather 
VjiitUler than Bengal ; the monsoons being inter- 
rupted by land an<l sea buezes. I'he tides are 
regular, and rise, in the springs, about eight 
feet. 

4 . We this day, while steering between the Nar- 
condani and Cocos isles, in sight of the latter, 
perceived at ten o’clock in the f<>renoon, a large 
ship on our lee quarter, evidently in chase of us ; 
but as it would have excited too much alarm to 
bear up immediately after her, a ruse de guerre 
was tiied, which completely succeeded to our 
wishes. Most of the small sails were taken in, 
the top-sails reefed, and the ship kept luffing 
up occasionally in the windj to impede her 
motion ; taking care at the same time not to 
alter the course, nor to appear as if taking the 
least notice of the strange sail. By this decoy 
she had so far gained upon us at sun-set, that 
we could clearly see her hull off the deck, she, 
all the while, working up with a strong press of 
sail. During the night we kept under very. little 
canvass ; frequently heaving the ship up in the 
Avind, so as to make scarcely any progress 
through the water. Before the day dawned, 
men- who were noted for good sight were sta- 
tioned at all the mast-heads, with orders to 
keep a most vigilant look out, the rtioment the 
day hrojee. The good effects pf this caution 
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were sooiv evident, for we saw her at least ten isoi. 
minutes before she saw us ; dui'titg wHfch inter- 
val we were enabled to wear, and stand directly 
towards her, without her observing this ma* 
noeuvre; consequently she took us for quite 
anotlicr vessel, tlian the one she had been chas- 
ing the preceding day : this mistake she could 
not correct, (owing to our being end on,) until 
she was completely under our cannon, and fell 
an easy prey to us, without firing a single gun. 

She was a large frigate-built privaiccr of 30 guns, 
ami 220 men ; a ship tliat would very probably 
have done much mischief to the tiadc of the 
country. It was amusing enough, on this occa- 
sion, to behold the countenances of the French 
olficers, who were on , board since the capture of 
the other privateer, when they saw this ship 
(their consort,) running as it were into the jaws 
of their enemy ; sometimes ciivsiug the temerity 
of their countrymen, and at other times bewail- 
ing their infatuation. Having taken the prisoners 
on board, we made sail, and without any further 
interruption arrrivetl at Kedgeree on the 15th of 
Februaiy. Here we remained till the Hlh of 
March, during which time the weather was almost 
as cool as we could desire ; the N. E. monsoon 
coming down clear and refreshing from the coun- 
try, and no sickness on board. 

We now took leave of the Gauges for the last »• 
time, and proceeded with a homeward-bound 
convoy as far as the Andamans, when we hauled 
up for Madras. The winds, however, were so 
baffling, that it was the 12th of Ajiril before we 
reached the port: thus, a passage that with a 
fair wind we might have made in five days, took 
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l«oi. US thirty-live to peitbrni, so very precarious are 
Jl%. voyages in India^ 

Towards the beginning of May the land winds 
werc setting in on the coast of Coroiniuiclel ; and 
at Madras, therefore, we began to feel their ef- 
, fects. rmi down to Alasulipat^^^ how- 

ever,^with treasure, we there had a most disagree- 
able specimen of them, on the night of the twenti- 
eth of May. i\bout midnight they blew strong 
from the shore, rolling clouds of dust befoie them ; 
when thetlKTinonicter suddenly rose fiom ninety- 
two to ninety-nine, and soon after to one hundred 
and five. 'I'he air was now so suftbeating, that we 
were Iving about the decks actually gasping for 
breath; the breeze seemed as if coming out of a 
hirnace, parching our skins, aiul producing very 
disagreeable sensations. The next morning great 
imml>ers of bats were found on boar<l, and a 
variety of birrls that hud taken refuge with us 
during the night, having b^eii forced from the. 
sl)ore by the scorching land wind. We made no 
farther stay at tliis place after sucli a reception, 
but weighed and. made sail for Madras, where 
we arrived in forty-eight hours. But here, alas! 
our unwelcome guest continued to visit us for 
the next two months with the most cruebpunc- 
tuality. 

During the greater part of May, June, and 
July, there are few regular sea and laud breezes 
on this coast; the S. W. monsoon tlicn blowing 
with su^h fbrce> that the causes which produce 
those diiinial breezes are not sufficient to influ- 
ence the general course of the monsoon : lienee 
we have the hot l?nd wind blowing all the 
twenty -four hours; hut generally stranger at 
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Hot M^iadf at Madras. 

that pa'iod when the breeze is accnstomed to ] 804 . 
blow from the shore. The long tracts June. 

sandy country, on many parts of the boast, 
(Madras and Masulipatam tor instanete,) bein|; 
healed by the fierceness of the sun's rays at this 
season, communicate, of course, this beat to the 
breeee passing over them, producing those hot . 
land winds, which continue to blow till the 
strength of the monsoon is so far exhausted, that 
the natural causes of sea and land breezes again 
operate and interrupt them. 

These wimis often blow with considerable 
violence at Madras, especially between eleven 
and one o’clock in the day, when they raise such 
clouds of dust, that the houses of the town and 
fort are completely obscured ; and so high is it 
carried into the air, that the decks of the ships 
in the roads ate frequently covered with sand, ' 
rendering this the most unpleasant roadstead, 
perhaps, in the worltl, at this petiotl The na- 
tives suffer very much during the hot wind ; as 
it is very common to see the palankeen boys drop 
in the streets, struck dead by its baleful effects. 

I have seen the sand and dust blown about here 
with such violence, that the bearers were obliged 
to set me down, and get under the lee of the pa- 
lankeen to prevent their being suflhcatetl. These 
winds are apt to occasion contmetions in the 
limbs, which are very difficult to get clear of ; 
but otherwise this is a hrtiithj season, for not a 
particle of moisture is tlren afioat in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Dr. Lind observes, that “ at Madras, the winds, ' 
which, in the months of, April and May, pass 
over a large tract of Sand, are' always hot, dis- 

K 
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1804. agreeable, ap4 unwliolesome. During these land 
June, ^riucis, sudden j^sts of a more hot and suffocat- 
ing nature, are oitm observed to come fiom 
these sands once or twice a day, which seem to be 
this vapour in a |Htrerforin. These gusts pass very 
quickly, and aftect persons who happen to stand 
with tMir faces towards them in the same manner 
as the hot air which issues from a burning furnace, 
or from a heated oven, and obliges them imme- 
diately to turn away from it, in order to recovo' 
breath. 

“ The effect of this hot siiffocating vapour on 
th.e human body, even vvlA;n mitigated by passing 
through a moist atmosphere, is the same as that 
of intense cold; it, shuts up every pore of the 
skin, and entirely stops the perepirution of such 
as are exposed to it, Water is the only known 
corrector, or antidote against them ; hence coarse 
thicik cloths, kept constantly wet, and hung up 
at the windows or doors, gieatly mitigate their 
violence. That J;he beat of these land-winds, as 
also of the sudden gusts wliich accompany them, 
proceed from large tracts of sand heated by the 
sun, is evident froift the increased heat, and 
suffocating quality of these winds, in proportion 
as the day advances, and as the heat of the sea- 
son is increased. The opposite winds blowing on 
.each side of tlie ^^alagate- mountains, are a far- 
ther proof of this. 

“ These mountains running from north to 
south divide tlie hither peninsula of India into 
twp unequal parts, and separate the Malabar from 
the Coromandel coast. To the fotnter they are 
very near, but at a great distance from the latter. 
The winds blowing from tiiese Mils are, on the 
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Malabar side, always remarkably cd6l ;* bat on i^oi. 
the coast of* t^rbmahdel, in the mflnths of Ajj^L, /awT. 
M^, Juif#, and July, are extremely hot aha 
suflfocatihg, as they pass over a large ttact of In*' 
terniediate sand, heated during those hlonths by 
an almost vertical sun. Hence the Malabar coast 
is' always covered with an agreeaSjle verdure ; 

^ whereas tile Coromandel coast, during the con- 
tinuance of these hot winds, seems a barren 
Wilderness, nothing appearing fcxcept the 
trees. On the contiary, the winds that pass over 
these Sands, after the rj^ins, are the coldest which 
Mow at Madras. Bottles of liquor, enclosed ill 
hags of coarse cloth, kept constantly wet, and ex- 
posed to those winds in the shade, become as cold 
as if they had been immersed in a solution of nitre. 

It is an observation of the natives on 'the coast 
of Coromandel, which is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of many Europeans, that! the longer 
the hot land winds blow, the healthici’ are the 
ensuing months ; these winds (as they express it) 
purifying the air. Are trot these winds, there- 
fore, on the coast of CotOmandel, the cause why 
the air is healthier in thi^l, than in other parts 6f 
India, where there are no hdt winds Of this kind ? 

Thus pestilential diseases, the greatest calamities 
which afflict mankind, 'seem to be 4e8troyed by 
'these I'mt winds, Which are otherwise so pernici- 
ous to anhnal arid vegetable life. And although, 
during the continuance of these winds, the most 
fruitful fields wear the aspect of a parched de- 
sert, yet no sooner do.tlie rains fall, than vege- 
tation is re8toi;ed, the plants revive, and a beau- 
tiful verdure is again spread over the face of the 
country.” 
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1804. The Europeans have a very ingenious, and 

June, indeed philosophical method of guarding against 
these winds. It is this : along the western fronts 
of their houses they have thin straw mats, called 
tatties, placed so as to cover the doors, windows, 
or other apertures; servants being stationed to 
keep these constantly wet with fresh water, the 
hot wind, in passing through, produces such an 
evaporation, that a great degree of cold or ab- 
straction of heat takes place, and thus renders the 
air inside the mat quite cool. The family, there- 
Ibre, sitting behind these mats, enjoy a delight- 
ful cool breeze, which, at a few yards’ distance, 
is like the fiery breath issuing out of an oven ; 
but completely metamorpliosed by this simple and 
beautiful chymical process. On the same prin- 
ciple of producing cold by evaporation, gentlemen 
on board ships, when they want a bottle of wine 
cooled quickly, put a couple of glasses of arrack, 
or any other spirit, into a plate, and setting the 
bottle in the middle of it, keep bathing the sides 
of it with the spirit, bjr means of a spoon ; when 
in a few minutes the wine will become quite cold. 
The process is accelerated, if it is performed in 
a current of air; under the wind-sail for in- 
stance. 

During this season, the thermometer, in the 
shade, at Madras, ranges from 81to9fi. The 
following is copied from the Madras Gazette : 
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The surf at Madras often rises high during the 
land winds, from the opposition it meets with in 
rolling towards the shore; sometimes, hoAvever, 
It is so smooth in the mornings here, that one 
would think the smallest boats might land in 
safety. At this period too, squalls and puffs 
sometimes come off the land, accompanied by 
thunder, with such violence and rapidity, that 
there is no guarding against them ; a very fatal 
instance of this kind happened to ourselves, on 
the night of the S9th of June, while passing Sad- 
ras. About 1 1 o'clock P. ^I. there appeared 
some black threatening clouds over the Sadras 
hills. It being then almost a calm, the top-sails 
were lowered on the caps, and the men sent aloft 
to take in a reef : they had scarcely, however, 
lain qqt oii the yards, wheq such an irresistible 
gust canie down from t^ie hills, that the ship was 
laid almost on her beam-^nds in an instant; the 
consequence of which was, that the fore and 
main top-masts, yards, men and all, were carric4 
overboard ! Tlie helm having been put up, the 
ship had now gathered sonje way, and three men 
were drowned; while of those who still held on 
to the wreck tljat was dragging alongside, four- 
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teen were most dreadfully mangled before we 
could get them in, though every exertion was 
used by the officers and mpn : the darkness of 
the night, the tbundei-, lightning, and deluges 
of rain, all conspiring to render this a dread- 
/ul scene. Wp wre of course obliged to return 
to Madras, to land our woundpd men and refit 
the ship. 
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CHAP. VII. ■ 

Sail for China — ^Water-spoutS — Malacca-~Upas Tree— - 
Poison< d Kresse*~ Straits of Sincapore—Typhoon in 
the Chinese Seas — Dangerous Situation of the S^ip— 
Arrive in the River Tigris — Lintin — Bocca Tigris — Con- 
sequence of killing a Chinese — Chinese Vessels — JLa- 
droiies — Singularly barbarous Custom — Excursion to 
Canton — Picturesque Scenery on the River Tigris — 
Wampoa — .lunk River— Approach to Canton— Euro- 
pean Factories. 

Eaklv in August we were highly gratified by 
receiving orders to victual for six months, and 
prepare to take charge of the China convoy, 
which was then collecting at Madras,: three 
other men of war were added, as apprehensions 
were entertained that Linoia might be induced 
once more to attack the China ships. 

We weighed anchor from Madras roads, with 
upwards of twenty sail for the eastward. Our 
passage across the ftay of Bengal was ratlier 
disagreeable, having strong S. W. winds, with a 
very heavy swell from the southward, that kept 
the ship constantly wet : nothing, however, oc- 
curred worth' notice od Riis part of the voyage. 
Eleven days brought ps to au anchor in Penang 
roads, where we staid ooBecting, and giving the 
necessary instructions to the convoy, till the 
31st of Augu^; vfheh we w^Wed and made 
sail from Prince of island for Malac- 

ca. ' During the first seven days opr progress 
was so small, owing ' to calms, cwatiaiy vunds, 
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jfto4. and deluges of rain, that we had only got the 
Sept, length of Palo Java and the Sambelongs ; passing 
Poolo Dindin at the distance of four leagues. 
This is a very high inland, and appears from the 
sea to form a part of the coast. On the evening 
of the 7th of September we came to an apcho? 
to the southward of this island, the weather 
beautifully serene, and the sea smooth as glass. 
The next six days presented a great variety of 
(lisagreeable and unsettled weather, with fre- 
quent thunder-storms, for which these straits 
are I'^markable. The high mountains on the 
Malay and Sumatran coasts attract the cloud.s, 
which pour down their contents in perfect tor- 
rents, accompanied by zig-zag and ragged light- 
ning, that frequently does great mischief among 
the shipping ; as one of bur convoy ex,perienced, 
having her masts shivered to atoms by a sti okc 
of lightning, which did considerable injury be- 
sides, and forced her to remain at Mulacca'^ to 
relit. 

In the course of our passage through the 
straits of Malacca, we had several opportunities 
c)l‘ seeing those curious phenomena, waterspouts ; 
some of which came occasionally so near us, and 
were of such a size, as to excite alarm. 3'hc 
following beautiful description of one, in Fal- 
coner’s shipwreck, is very much exaggerated ; 

While from the left a{>proaching we descry 
A ritjaid cokimfi «shoat on high ; 

Um foaming base an angry whirlwind sweeps, 
hUlowa the fearful deepa! 

S^II roipid ana round the vqrtfut dies, 
^t-attVingntfd night and horror through the skies ! 

' The swift Tolw^n and th* enormous triin, 

. liet ityr&fd'Jninature’a lore expiain. 
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The horrid apparidon still drawn nigh. 

And white with foam the whirliug surges fly. 

The guns were primM, the vessel uorthwstrd veers, 

' her black batt’ry on the ceinmn bears; 

The nitre fir'd, and while the dreadful sound 
Coiivalsive shook the slumb'nng air around, 

'i'he watery volume, tow'^ing to the sky, 

Burs4 down, a dreadful de(uge from on high I 
Th* allrighted surge recoiling as it fell, 

Rolling in hills, disclos'd th’ abyss of hell I” 

MALACCA. 

Afteh atedious and harassing passage through 
the islands, rocks, and shoals, that are scatteied 
in the wildest order through these stj-aits, we 
came to an anchor on the 1 3 th of September, in 
Malacca roads. This old and once important 
city, is now no more than a mere memento of 
what it once was ; though even at present a very 
pretty place. About two centuries ago it was 
tlie principal mart for commerce in this part of 
thfi world, but has been declining ever since un- 
der the Portuguese and Dutch; nor can it be 
expected to revive now under the English, as 
Prince of Wales’s island will answer all the pur- 
poses which it could serve; namely, as a place of 
refreshment for the China fleet. It is situated 
on the S- W. side of the Malay peninsula, and in 
the third parallel of north latitude ; vet close as 
it is to the equator, it is blessed with the finest 
climate in the East Indies, the country being 
constantly refreshed sea and laml breezes, 
which, on account df tb« harrowness of the pe- 
ninsula, render it refliafkably fertile and heaitiiy. 

The town, the ruins of. a fort, and a church on 
a little green mount to the right of the towm, 
have a very picturesque appearance from the 
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Town and Fort, 

1804. roads; while every part of the surrounding coun- 
Sept. try, as far as the eye can reach, is covered with 
groves of trees, and the liveliest verdure imagin- 
able; even the small islands and rocks situated 
along the coast„ are covered to the water’s edge 
with flowering shrubs. A small river opens into 
the sea between the town and fort, "it^hich it 
separates, and forms a landing place for boats. 
I’he houses in Malacca .are tolerably well built, 
in the Dutch style," with broad and stiaight 
greets : that part, however, inhabited by the 
natives and oiiental settlers, is, like most Indian 
towns, composed of mere sheds or wooden cots, 
thatched over with bamboos and mats. On the 
southern side of the little river, are the remaining 
walls of a fort, which does not appear to have 
ever beeti a place of any great stiength, 'and is 
now in a most ruinous condition : a few guns are 
ranged along the brow of a beautiful little mount 
above the fort, which serve as a saluting batti^ry, 
and might repel perhaps a small force. 

On the summit 'of this mount stands an old 
Portuguese chapel, built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but now in a state of dilapidation. It 
commands a picturesque view of the town, the 
adjacent country, the roads, and a great extent 
of level ocean; t^ floor is flagged entirely with 
tomb-stones,, thaf^xlflbit a melancholy catalogue 
of the names of those Europcaiw, whom the spirit 
of adventure,, or insatiable avarice, had led to 
this distant spot, to be mingled with their mor 
ther earth ! 

“ Perhaps (B this negleote4 spot is UiA 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial firoj 
llands empire might feave sw^iy’ipti 

Or msalB’d-tft cc^tacy the Jiving |yr# I*’ 
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The roof in some places is tumbled in ; while 1804. 
tlie walls and belfry mouldering fast to decay, Se§>t. 
give the whole a dreary, forlorn appearance; 
impressing the mind with a melancholy sense of 
the short lived grandeur of all human structures. 

We weie here supplied with great abundance 
of the most excellent vegetables and fruits we 
had yet seen in India ; and we were not a little 
gratified and surprized, to find potatoes equal to 
any we had tasted in Europe, There are great 
numbers of Chinese settlers here, as well as in all 
the eastern islands ; and these form the most in- 
dustrious class of inhabitants, having their shops 
well stored with merchandise, which they sell on 
reasonable terms. In a very good tavern near 
the landing place, kept by a Dutchman, one may 
dine very well for a dollar, and have a bed in- 
cluded. 

. The rivers about Malacca abound with alliga- 
tors, and the woods and jungles with tigers and 
other wild beasts. The Malays, as well as the 
Chinese, have a striking nationality, or rather 
similarity in their features ; one face being a pro- 
totype, as it were, of those of the whole nation. 

It is well known how dangerous those people 
are with their poniards, called kreeses, or kresses, 
especially when they take opium, and run the 
muck, stabbing every one they meet. It is said 
these weapons are poisoned with the celebrated 
juice of the upas tree, but I believe very few of 
them have this property. I was once bargaining 
with a Malay for one of those kresses, rvliich he 
said was deadly poisoned, and in drawing it out 
of the scabbard, cut myself between the fore 
^pger and thumb, at wMch I was not a littl^ 
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Tree. 

J 80 J. alarmed; an old man, however, who was stand- 
iiqft. ing by, opening a }eaf of betel, took out 51 piece 
of chutmm and applied it to the part : whether 
tliis had any effect or not I cannot tell, but I felt 
Mo issore ol‘ the cut. 

It is probable that the greater number of their 
arc poisoned, ineiely by heating them icd 
hot, and then plunging them into lime juice : 
the just thus produced on tl\e surface, and in the 
grooves of these weapons, leaves a most danger- 
ous wound ; not, however, so dreadfully fatal as 
the gum of the celebrated Upas-tiee is said to 
be ; of which, Dr. Darwin has given a poetical 
desciiption, from whence the following lines 
are extracted : 

Where seas of f^lass 'with gay reflection smile, 
Hound the green coast of Java’s palmy isle, 

A spacious plain extends its upland scene, 
flocks rise on rocks, and fountajiis gush betwpen ; 
Soft7cph} rs blow, eternal minmers leign, 

And show’rs prolific bless the soil, — in \ain ! 

No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor tow’img plantain shades llio niid>day vales ; 

No sftp rctr€(fitn^^ on the sand impress’d, 

Invites the vi*>it of a second guc il 
Fierce, in dread silence, on tlie blasted heath 
Fell f ’prtv sits, the five of Death. 

Lo I lioin one root, tli’ envenom’d s^il belo'jv, 

A thousand vegetative serpents groA^ 

In shining rays the scaly monster spread^ 

O’er ten square leagues, his far di>erging heads^ 

SteepM in fell poison^ as his sharp teeth part, 

A thousand lodgiies in quick vibration dart; 

Snatch the prtJud eagle tow’ring o’ef the heath, 

Or pounce th^ l|on, as he stalks beneath; 

Or strew, as marshall’d hosts contend in vain, 

VV ith bumati skeletons the whiten’d plain.” 

'riie story of this woudcrful (or rather fabulous) 
tree 1 elated thus by N. P. Foersch; 
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Bohun Upas IVee. 

“ Tlie Bohun Upas is situated in the island isoi. 
of Java, about 27 leagues from Batavia. It is 
surrounded on all sides by a circle of high hills 
and nionntahik ; and the countiy round it, to 
the distance of ten or twelve miles from the tree, 
is entirely barren. Nqt a tree nor a shrub, nor 
even the least plant or grass, is to be seen. To 
this tree the criminals are sent for the poison, 
into which all warlike instruments are dipped. 

“The poison is a gum, that issues out like 
camphor from between the bark and 'the tree it- 
self. Malefactors, condemned to death, are the 
only persons employed to fetch this poison, which 
is the only chance they have of saving their lives. 

They are provided with a silver or tortoise shell 
bo.v, and are propcily instructed Ifow to proceed 
while they are upon their dangerous expedition; 
viz. they are told to go to the tree ‘ before tlie 
wind,’ so that the effluvia from the tree may be 
blown from them, and they are told to use the 
utmost dispatch. They are then sent to the old 
priest, who lives on the confines of the desert, 
who prepares them for their future fate, by 
prayers and admonitions. When about to de- 
part, he gives them a long leathern cap with two 
glasses before their eyes, which comes dowm as 
far as their breast ; and also provides them with 
a pair of leather gloves. They are then con- 
ducted by the priest and their relations about 
two miles on their journey. Here the priest re- 
peats his instructions, and tells them where they 
are to look for the tree: he shows them a hill 
which they are to ascend, and on the other side 
they w'ill find a rivulet, which they are to follow, 
and which \yill conduct them directly to the 
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1804 . Upas-tree. They now teike leave of each other, 
Sept, amidst pfayers for their suceess, the delin- 

quents hasten away. The old priest assured me, 
that during his residence there, of 30 years, 
lie had dismissed upwards of seven hundred cri- 
minals ; and that scarcely two out of twenty ever 
reunited ! All I could learn from one who re- 
turned was, that it stood on the borders of a 
rivulet, that it was of a middling size, that five 
or six young trees grew round it, but that no 
other plant, shrub, or atom of vegetation, was to 
be seen within miles of it; and that numerous 
skeletons were in every direction scattered round 
it.” 

Mr. Foefscb says, he saw several criminals ex- 
ecuted, by wounding them with weapons poi- 
soned with gum of the Upas-tree ; and that 
they all expired in five or six minutes after the 
intioductiou of the poison. The whole of the 
above account, however, may be set down as an 
ingenious fiction ; though there is no doubt that 
they are possessed of a most dreadful poison, 
wherever they may procure it, with vidiich they 
occasionally poison their arrows and other wea- 
pons. 

A late French traveller says, that a friend of 
his assured him, he had frequently stood under 
the shatle of several Upas-trees, tvithout receiv- 
ing the smallest injury from their influence ; and 
that Mi-. Foerscli must have invented the above 
ingeifious story. 

There is still a little trade carried on at this 
place, the principal articles of wluch-are as fol- 
low : 
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IMPORTS. 

Raw and manufactured silks from China. 

Opium from Bengal. 

Sugar, cotton, from Batavia and Bombay* 

EXPORTS. 

Tin, in considerable quantities. 

Gold, and gold dust. 

Ivory. 

Canes, ratans, and different kinds of wood in large 
quantities. 

We started from Malacca on the l6th of Sep- is. 
teinber, and shaped our course for the straits of 
Sincapore, where we arrived in two days with a 
light and pleasant breeze : we came to an anchor 
in the middle of tiiese straits, for the ]>urpose of 
collecting the convoy ; a part of which we had 
left behind at Malacca, to repair the damages tlie/ 
had received in the straits by lightning. 

The straits of Sincajrore are formed by a clus- 
ter of innumerable little islands, lying off the 
most southern part of the Malay peninsula. They 
are covered with woods, have a gieat \'ariety in 
their shapes, and are indented on all sides with 
pleasant little bays and sandy coves, where the 
finest turtle is found in great plenty. The pas-^ 
sage between these islands is in some places so 
narrow, that we might have almost thrown a 
biscuit on shore ; yet the water was deep, clear, 
and smootli as glass. There can scarcely lie a 
more beautiful picture, tivan the sight of a fleet 
of ships winding through this romantic group of 
islands. The natives came off in their canoes 
laden with turtle, some of which weighed three 
or four hundred pounds, and these they sold for 
a dollar, or a dollar and a half each • we, of coarse, 
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1804. had Alderman’s fare every clay while we con- 
Sej)i. 22. liuued in these straits. 

At length, having got the ships together, we 
hurried off, fearing (not without reason) that the 
north-east nionsoou might set in; or, at least, 
that we might be ba'ffled between the two mon- 
soons. The next day we passed to the northward 
of Pedra Branca, a rock lying oft’ point Romania, 
and so called by the Portuguese, on account of 
its being covered with the white excrements of 
birds: it has likewise some resemblance to tlie 
bass rock in the Frith of Forth, liere the Chi- 
nese seas commence, and ships generally take a 
departure from this rock, or Point Romania, when 
proceeding to China. 

2t. We this day passed Pulo Aore and Puio Timon^ 
two islands lying in 101® of east longitude, and 
of considerable height: at this place, as there 
was no appearance of an enemy, the line of 
battle sljip took leave of us, and returned to 
India. 

25. We this daj’ lost sight of land, and steered for 
China with a pleasant breeze and compact con- 
voy. The weather continued uncommonly fine 
for the next five days, when we made Pulo Sa- 
pata, a very singular rock standing up like a 
pillar in the middle of the Chinese seas : it is 
perpendicular,, and white like Dover clift's, with 
innumerable flocks of birds hovering, round it, 
and seems placed here by Providence, as a mark 
tO' guide mariners through those seas, where so 
many hidden dangers abpund. Fide Chart. 

Hitherto we had been sailing on velvet, and 
with winds much mtrre favourable than we had 
reason to expect at this late period of the south- 
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CommeHcemetU of the T^/phoori. 

west monsoon : thfe scene, Iioweve**, now began 
to shift, and our misery to commence. 

The sky t. is day assumed a ver}' unusual ap- 
pearance I the skirts of the htmzoa seemed as if 
tinged with blood; the black portentous cloud* 
that hung over us, looked as if surcharged witli 
electric ^fluid, and ready every instant to burst on 
our heatls 1 

“ Noctem hicmcnique fercns, ct inhorruit unda tcnebrls.’* 

In the evening the lightning gleamed with 
such vivid flashes through the air, that it was 
painful to look around; still, however, unac- 
companied by thunder. The rain then began to 
pour down in such torrents, that it actually ap- 
peared to be precipitated from the heavens en 
masse, deluging every part of tlte ship. 

Meat) time in sable cincture, shadows vast, 

Deep tingM and damp, and congre^tad clouds, 

And all the vjipoury .turbulence of i^avou, 

Involve the face of things.’’ 

We had first a deceitful calm for some hours ; 
at length the gale commenced, and lasted, with 
some iuteiruptions and various alterations, for 
four days. The wind was first from the west- 
ward, but in the course of the typhoon* it blew 
from every point of the compass. As it was, 
however, generally in our favour, we scudded 
great part of the time, and of course made a most 
rapid progress. It is impossible to describe the 
unpleasantness, I may aay misery, of our situa- 
tibn during this period. The first twenty-four 


. * So caUe<i, fwova the Chinese words Ta-fang, or Great 

mud. 
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Miraculoutt Es^iipe from Dtoaning, 

1834. liouis of the gale demolished tables, chairs, and 
October, almost every uteasil we had on board ; in addi- 
tion tp whicli, we had. generally a quantity of 
water waslung about io the |^a-n>om; while 
the seams of ^e ship (coming^otn a hot coun- 
try) were so open, that the water came pouring 
down through the decks on our heads. The 
frequent shitting of the wind raised such* a cross 
tumultuous sea, that it broke over us in all direc- 
tions, causing the ship to labour with indescrib- 
able vblence ; while 

ic mountain bHIows to thr clouds 

In dreadful tumult sweird, surge aboTC surge, 

^Burst ifila ehaas with tremendous roar P’ 

4. We this day experienced a considerably inter- 
mission of the gale, and towards noon it so far 
cleared up, that we saw one of the men of wav 
and two or three of the convoy; about this hour, 
however, and at no great distance from us,- one 
of the frigates (!-.a Dedaigneuse) was completely 
dismasted and nearly sent to the bottom by the 
violence of the typhoon. 

The life of ore 6f our seamen was this day 
picserved in so miraculous a manner, tliat I can- 
not help relating it. He was in the main chains 
endeavouring to set up one of the backstays, 
when a tremendous sea w'ashed him clean over- 
board. Tlie ship was then going at the rate of 
nine or ten knots an hour, and before she could 
by,b^ve to, he was not less than three quarters 
of a ntile astern. He was rlistinclly seen, how- 
ever, from the miaen top, on. the rise of every 
sea ; Bwiinming very high out of the water, and 
seemingly with great strength. Four men an4 
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Escape from Drowning, 

officers jomped into the jolly-boat, 'ij^ich 
was lowered dotWn fram the stenl, at Hie hhffii- 
nent risk of lives, and they subdued in 

unihooking tliO ahd gating etear ftoni thii 

ship within aiswWitSt^-'Ad officer Itcto tile iniaeit 
top dineoted their rot^ by pointing with a spy* 
glass towards Hie man ita the water; “aftd in 
about hal^jan hour they succeeded in ffitdhi^ 
him. He was swimtning with the utmost ctmi* 
posure, his face still directed to the 4hi^ tirhicb, 
he said he could plainly see from the of 

every wswe; and knowing by the sails -that she 
tvas hove to, he had no doubt of the boat’s fcom- 
ing to pick him up. The greatest difficulty, 
however, still remained, and that was the getting 
on boafd,‘a3 the ship was plunging add rolling 
in such a manner, that it was very daiigerous to 
approach her. At length, during a momentai-y 
lull, we attempted to hook the tackles, but un- 
fortunately succeeded with only one of them ; 
the consequence of which wasj that the ship in 
plunging forward, dragged the jolly-bo'a-t quite 
out of the water, with her stern uppermost ; and 
of course the officers and men were precipitated 
into the sea ! Their situation, at this moment; 
was truly alarming ; no boat could be got off 
the booms in timp, as they had all been fitnily 
lashed during the gale* The tackle that hung 
the jolly-boat being instantly put, she luckily fell 
bn her hottomj but was as ^ickly swamped by 
a sea that rolled into her. The officers ami men, 
however, who wbre floating abont, made shift to 
get to the boat; which, though full of water, was 
Still Sufficiently buoyant to keep tlvem from sink- 
ing ; and it was soinetbing remarkalsle} Hnit tbs 
J.? 
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The Gate increases to a Hurricane. 

1804. seanaan who had first fallen overboard, was the 
0Hober,,fir^t who r^ained the boat this time. 

®y the ship stem wj^r, we got sq close 

to then! that we were enabled to heave them 
ropes, by which means they got under our lee 
quarter and were all saved. I mention this oc- 
cmTence more circumstantially than I otherwise 
would have done, in order to show what may be 
done to save the life of a fellow dfeature, by 
promptitude and exertion ; as I have more than 
once seen men abandoned to their fate, in situa- 
dons not more hopeless than the one above tnen- 
tjoned. 

5. Our progress had been so rapid during the ty- 
phoon, that we made Pedra Branca, a perpendi- 
cular rock near flaerlem Bay, on the coast of 
China, about two P. M. on the fifth; and hove 
to, to the we.^ward of it, till next morning: 
but in the course of the night the gale increased 
to an hurricane, and that too, dead on shore. 
None but a Falconer's pen could describe the 
horrprs of this night. The following lines will 
a tolerable good sketch of the scenery that 
surrounded us : ' 


High o’er the decks th* audaciaus seas aspire, 
UproU’d In hiHs of flucftiating i|re. 

Incens’d to tenfold rage the teinpest foams, 

As through the watery wilderness he f’oanih ; 
Ai^ o’er the trembling pines, above, below, 
ShiW fhro’ the cordage howk ihe^noles of woe. 
iNow thunders wafted from the bnhdng *one, 
|]trowl from afar a d^f and hollow groan ! 
Hijfh oft the roasts^ with psde and Ittid rays, 
Andd the gloom portentous meteors bisze, 

Th’ ethereal dome, in mournful pompi^i^y’d, 

. JTpv luilts ti^djiinpenetrst^e shsdey 
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Arrive Safe in tJie River IHgris. 

Now in a deluge bursts the livibg ftame^ 

And dread concussion rends th* ethereal s 
Sicjt earth, coni ulsiv^e, froths from shore to shore^ 

And nature shuddering feels the horrid 

The situation of several of the convoy was now 
extremely perilous, as they were much to- lee- 
ward of us, and completely embayed, without 
the ability of carrying sufficient sail to extricate 
themselves; one of them, indeed, was obliged to 
run in at the utmost risk, and take shelter under 
the lee of a small island, where she lay in safety 
till the gale was over. 

The gale somewliat abated to-day, though still 6. 
blowing with consideiable violence; we were, 
therefore, obliged to carry a great press of can- 
vass to keep us from settling down too far in the 
bay, expecting freciuently, indeed, that our masts 
would go over the side. 

A favourable slant of wind this day, enabled 7. 
us to run in between the Great Lama, and a 
cluster of islands called the Nine-Pins, where 
we were soon surrounded by swarms of fishing 
boats, out of one of which we got a pilot, who 
offered to take us to Lintin for eighty dollars: 
this being refused, he asked fifty, and ultimately 
came down to forty ; but would on no account 
accept a smaller sum. These being counted out 
to him, he very leisurely marched forward to the 
galley-fire, where he sat down to smoke wtb the 
utmost composure, leaving the pilotage entirely 
to ourselves. On being roused up on the quar- 
ter-deck, however, he made some trifling signs 
with his hands respecting the adjacent shores 
which we could not well comprehend ; in short, 
we were obliged to trust entirely to out iead, 
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while winding ia'among these islands ; and there 
IfbMerf seems to tieypn litt Jef daftiger, the shores being so 
hold tfiat ^ ship tnay rup close to them. In the 
evepingi while passing the high peak of Lantou, 
the pilot ma^e signs to drop the anchor, which 
WB comphed with: this is the highest mountain 
Oil the Ooast^ and may be seen at an immense dis- 
tance. In ewiery direction that v^c now could look, 
nothing presented itself but the 'wildest assem- 
raage of mduntainons islands that it is possible 
to Conceive; all having a barren inhospitable 
appearance. 

. Wn this morning got under weigh, and kept 
working up for Lmtin, close to xv^lnch we anr 
chored in the evening, abreast of the principal 
village on the south side of the island, aiifl about 
n mile from the shore. 

Lintin lies in the mouth of the river Tigris, 
nbout thirty miles above hfacao, and is remark- 
able for a very high peak in the centre of tlie 
island'; which may be fi’om fifteen to twenty 
miles in circumference. It contains three vil- 
lages, besides some straggling eottages, and is 
frequently the r«idezvous of two oi* three of the 
fishing fleets, that are scattered in such numbeis 
Cver'every part of the coast. Tbe pyincipal vil- 
li^ as I bave said Irefore, on tlie S. W. side 
of the' iskmd, where there is k pleasant bay 
(riallad Dotin Bay,) andgootl abcivorage; com* 
pleta^y sheltered from the north-east monsoon by 
jthe'|»ealc, NeaV this village, att the foot of a lit- 
Ite «ijl, wB ptched our tentSj me for the Sur* 
geon and anodVer officer, iBre ibr die sick, and a 
|ai^ tent for the artificers. When w'e first afr 
riyed here,, fb? weather was so jaot apd sultry 
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Inhabitaati (t£ Itintini . 

that we generally slept outsicte of our tents at 
night, without any daihger of catching cptd; 
there being little or no dews, .hut the most heau* 
tiful setene skies imaginable. The viflagefs were 
a little intrusive at fust, frpra curiosity albnV; 
for they never, during the whole of our stay, at‘ 
tempted to plunder or steal the smallest article 
from pur tents, nor to molest us in any respect 
whatever- ; ap example which, I am sorry to say, 
all our exertions could not iuduce our own men 
to imitate. The proximity of a potatoe field to 
our tents, was the cause of many complaints 
fiom the natives ; and it roquiretl all our vigil* 
ance'to prevent the sailors levying contributions, 
during the night, on this favourite root. As our 
presence on tlijs island excited the curiosity of 
tvery man, woman, and child belonging to it; 
and as our artificers and sick were no less curious, 
in viewing the grotesque and novel appearance of 
the Chinese villagers; we were forcer! to draw a 
line of circumvallation round the tent, and give 
orders to the centinels not to permit any com- 
munication, but at certain stated hours, when 
they might negociate as much as they pleased. 

We here got fish in abundance, long potatoes, and 
a few other vegetables, the produce of tjtf island; 
but our principal supply was from Achou, the 
Comptedore at Macao ; who has tte contract for 
supplying his M^es^y’s ships with fresh blpef, 
aim every description of vegetsdilEs, which ^ I® 
sent up tQ us regiitely W Junks. Independwi’t 
of t|}ese,* wc had fup!% use, df 

the sick alone, udio hei^ htelmc isirore num^das 
cvm 

“Ilie principal'ccdfiplaTntsW'raong duf iieameti m 
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were ititermittent fevers, fluxes, and some 
® ® liver complaints. We had often from sixty to 
e^blY men at a time, unable to do duty at this 
island ; though no particular cause appeared, why 
we should be so unhealtliy, unless it was occa- 
sioned by the sudden transition from an Indian 
(^imate to tl^is one. There was only one small 
tank on this side of the island, which was other- 
wise hilly, and the soil dry and gravelly ; the air 
cool and agreeable, and very little rain fell 
during our stay here : we, nevertheless, became 
very sickly, as did the crews of the Indiamen at 
Wainpoa; which last circumstance, indeed, is 
less to be wondered at, as AVampoa is surround- 
ed by extensive marshy grounds and padcly- 
lields, which might tend to bring on intermittents 
and fluxes. But why we should be sickly, is not 
easily accounted for, as the Dedaigneuse frigate, 
which lay at Macao, thirty miles from us, con- 
tinued perfectly healthy during the whole of our 
stay in China. Here, theiefore, as in the 
' Ganges, the higher up the river a ship proceeds, 
the more likely is she t9 become sickly. 

It may here he proper to remark, that in the 
Graitipus and Caroline, when the bark was all 
expended on the numerous agues, and different 
kinds of intermittents that occurred, the Sur- 
geons had recourse to calomel, which cured the 
dise^es ; but those w'ho were pured in this man- 
ner, w^re alinost invari&hlv attacked with the 
same complaints again* when the influence of 
the tnei^ury was comptetely gone oC Thi^ 
seldom with t^e who we;e cured by 

hark. 
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Curious Mmle qf calching Wild Dudes. 

this island, tl>e thickets lieing well stocked with 180 |, 
doves, and the tanks and pools much frequented 
by wild ducks. It is said, that the natives on 
many parts of the river, higher up than this 
island, haye a very curious method of catching 
the latter species of game, by wading out, with 
earthen pots on their heads, among flocks of these 
birds, which, instead of being alarmed, tike 
them for old pots, &c. floating down on the 
tide. Having got into the middle of them, thjy 
haul them down by the legs, one after another, 
until they have a suflicient number under the 
water, when they return to the shore, and bring 
them to market alive. For the authenticity 
of this, however, I cannot vouch ; as it has been 
doubted in Europe, and it escaped my memory 
at the time, to make such inquiry as would en- 
able me to §peak positively on this circum- 
stance. 

Tliere is a tvatering-place about half a mile 
from the villdge, at the foot of the peak, where 
the stream runs through a.bamboo into tlie casks 
on a little sandy beach. The water, though 
none of the best, is as good as any on the neigh- 
bouring isles : and it may here be remarked, that 
the water in this part of China is, generally 
speaking, of a very inferior quality ; we were 
obliged tp start some of it overbo.ud after leav- 
ing China. 

As we wished to have a commanding view of 
the group of islands on this coast, a party of us 
set out early one morning, in order to ascend the 
peak of Lintin, which is very abrupt, except on 
the northern side, where it is of souiew'hat easier 
§§cfnt, On our way up, we had an ppjiortunity 
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new from Litttin ^ak. 

1R04. of seeing several pictures in miniature of Chinese 

Hov. industry : every little rill of water that trickled 
from the summit, was led in zig-zag directions 
along the sides of the mountain, and made to 
pass^|ver innumerable little terraces of paddy or 
jie(^^Which were formed on every spot that 
would l>ear the slightest cultivation. The other 
parts of the mountain served to feed their goats, 
&c.; the goat-herds’ cottages, surrounded witli 
hrautiful httle bowers, peeping out here and there 
front among the focks aifd precipices. The peak 
itself terminates in three craggy eminences, or 
huge fragments of rock, that seem to have been 
severed Iroin each other by some stroke of 
lightning ; and as the earth has been considerably 
crashed away from about their bases, the}'’ ap- 
pear as if resting on a single pivot, while that 
fragment particularly, facing the S.W., impendis 
over a most frightful chain of precipices, which 
we could not look, down upon, without shiatik- 
ing back with horror. We scrambled to the top 
of this fragment ; and on firing oui’ pieces, the 
c rncussion of the air mftile us almost ikpagine this 
projection of rock was sliding ov^^h&«!-hoi rid 
precipice ! Were this to give could not 

stop till it byried itself in the savKhp^ach at the 
foof of the mountain, . 

From this elevated situatiom^^e could count 
between twenty^ and thirty j.lf'slaods scattered 
around in all directions, and^chibiting a pecu«- 
bar wildness and variety in jpeir features. We 
.could hardy n^ake out Alaea^ on which the Poi> 
tuguese settlement of the same name is built, and 
which we afterwards visited. In the contrary 
direction we could see the celebrated strait, 
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Borca 7Ygri<' — ■Anton‘i thj/. 

icallerl the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, where 1^04. 
his Majesty’s ^ip Grampus was tliea lying. 

Tlie north-east view presented the high blue 
mountains jn tlie interior of the country. 

Toward the middle of November the weather 
began to get cold ; the north-east monsoon com- 
do\Vn from the bleak mountains of China 
d Tajtary, felt very sharp and biting to people 
just arrived from the burning skies of India. 

As we expected some bad weather about this 
time, we prepared to mo\Te up to the Bocca Tigris, 
where ships are well sheltered by the surrounding 
mountains. On the IJth of Novernljer, there- 
fore, we struck our teats at I.intin, and removed 
the sick on board, who now amounted to iiO or 
i30 in number, chiefly agues, fluxes, and colds. 

We lost one officer and one man while lying here, 
whom we burierl with the usual ceremonies, on 
the side of a little hill ; the whole of the islanders 
eying tire process with the utmost cuiiosity. 

The villager to whom the ground belonged, did 
|iot fail to ask me the next day for two dollars, 
pointing to the grave where the young officer 
was buried, and whom he had observed me fre* 
jrjuently visit while lying .swk on the island. 

We this <lay unmoored, and prexTederl np to- 
wards the Oogue, (the Master having been sent 
■on before, to take a survey of the passage,) anel 
^n tvvo ehys came to an anchor in Anson’s lla\’, 
so nameel siwee the time that Lorel Anson refitteei 
the Okl Centurion in this place. It lies jus.t 
without, and eni the eastern side of the Bogue, 
betweeti Annanhoy and Chumj>ec forts. The 
shore all round the hay is so shallow anel mueidy, 
jthat there is no laneling except at high watett 
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i$04, and tliat clo5»e under Annaiihoy fort, among some 
Aw. sharp black rocks. This laDt-meutioiied fort 
stands on the eastern side of tlie Bocca, or moutlj 
of the Tigiis. It is a small semicircular battery, 
nearly level with the water’s edge, mounting 
twelve or thivU-en old guns, of dmeient calibre, 
seemingly about the size of 4 and 6-pounders, 
placed on dead carriages, and apparently in a 
wretched state. On the opposite sieje are two 
small forts, situated on two little islands; the 
distance across, I think, is about two musket- 
shots, or thereabouts. These fliree little forts, 
then, (if they deserve this name,) form the pro- 
tection of one of their chief .rivers and cities, 
.So great is their opinidn of Annanhoy, however, 
that preceding each vessel that goes out of the. 
Tigris, a passport is sent to the governor of it, 
couchetl, il is said, in tlie following terms; 

“ The ship belonging to the — ■ — na^t 

ti^n, having paid the^proper duties to his Majes- 
ty the Emperor, at this port; you are desired to 
allow the said ship to pass Annanhoy fort m'tA- 
out blowing her into the Kir ! 

(Signed) “ , Viceroy of Canton.” 

Such is the gasconade of the Chinese about a 
fort, which a man of war’s launch, armed with a 
carronade, wonld probably silence in a very short 
time. 

The Chinese government give particular or., 
ders that no European, or European uten of war, 
shall conic near its gun-houses, as thedbrts are 
called ; and therefore the Chinese were not at all 
pleaskl to see such large ships close to the Bocca 
Tigris. Their jealousy or fear was still fartheV 
heightened, when the Dasher sloop of wttr passed 
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Rencouttfer* 

through the Bogue, and ran up as tur nearly as i804. 
Wampoa: ou this occilsion very strong remon- Nov. 
atrauces were sent to the chief Supercargo by 
the Viceroy ; but they durst not take any serious 
steps, the men of war keeping them comi)letely 
ia» check. 

They did not prevent our going" up into the 
country at this place ; hut, as we were always 
obliged to land near the fort, they endeavoured 
to hasten us oft' from the beacli into the country ; 
and, on our return again to the lantling-place, 
they would not allow us to go within one hun- 
dred yards of the gate leading into the fort. A 
shooting party of us happened one day, in re- 
turning from the country, to come to the top of 
Annaiuioy-hill, from whence' we could look 
down on the fort, situat«<i at its base ; this ex- 
citing our curiosity, we determined to proceed 
down the hill, till we came to that part which 
directly over-hnng the walls ; when we should 
have a complete bird’s-eye view of tlie interior of 
this great fortress. We descended so quietly, 
that we were .not pefeeived by tlie Chinese, who 
were at this time at dinner; and therefore we 
continued some time, looking dii-ectly over the 
wall that windssdong the bro.v of the hill, taking 
a sketch of its inteinal economy. A flight of 
birds, however, being obsei ved, one of ihegtu- 
tiemen fired his piece at them ; the noise of 
which, so close over the heads of the Chinese, 
produced the utmost consternation among the 
soldiers; who, running out into the parade, and 
seeing a number of' armed men looking down 
upon them, instantly took to their heels ; some 
fpuQing into tlie houses, and others out of Hke 
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1804. fort altogether. After enjoying a hearty laugh 
at this specimen of Chinese prowess, we descend- 
ed quietly towards the landing-place ; in the 
mean time, they had leisure to recover a little 
from their panic, and perceive that we were not 
come with any hostile intention. 77«V emsider- 
atioUf probalily, and a sense of shame for their 
late consternation, enrageil them to such a de- 
gree, that they instantly assembled on the beach, 
armed with bamboos, stones, and every thing 
they couhl pick up. As our boat had not yet 
come 'asliore, and being only five or six in num- 
ber, we began to think we had carried the joke 
rather too far: however, it was best not to seem 
Mitimidated by their numbers, and, accordingly, 
wemaichcd boldly down to a little gate that 
opened on the beach, and where the Chinese were 
posted. Tlie first of us that passed through re- 
ceived a very rough salute of stones ; and, know- 
ing that we durst not fire upon them, they got 
so bold, that one fellow actually seiml the muz* 
zie of my musket, while a second nude a blow 
at me with a bamboo;i Afiaid that my .gun 
(which had a hair -riggei) woukl g«) oft' in the 
scuftle, I liad the pi-eseuce of miiul to stop the 
lock, wliich the Chiocse oljseiving, conceived 
tliat I had been cocking it, and instantly letting 
go the muzzle, retreated backwartK In .order 
to improve this hmt, I levelletl the piece at hirti, 
W'hen he made for the fort with as much haste as 
possible, followed by the whole train; leaving us 
victors on the field. We precipitated their flight, 
by firing our pieces over their head.s, While en- 
tering the gate. 

Kuropcans, however, slictnld be exebetUng^ 
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Consequence of killing a Chifiese. 

cautious how they get into skirmishes of this 
kind, as no good can possibly arise from thence; 
but possibly a great deal of harm, Jhe probable 
consequence of killing a Chinese would be this ; 
that the Viceroy of Canton would, .hrstofall, 
sei*e on the chief .Supercargo, or, as he is here 
called, the Tipan^” and if he thought tlie bu- 
siness lively to prove very serious, perhaps all the 
English would be arrested : the man who com- 
mitted the crime would then be demanded ; foi 
the Chinese have no idea of making a distinction 
between accidental and prcmeditatcil murder ; as 
was fatally’ exemplified in the case of the poor 
gunner ot an ludiaman some years ago, who was 
given up, because the wad of a gun, fired by the 
command of an officer, happened to strike a Chi- 
naman in a boat at some distance, and occasion 
his death. It has never been known what be- 
came of the poor fellow ; some have imagined 
that he Avas boiv-striiiged ; while others think 
that his eyes were put out, and that he still lives 
an imprisoned victim to the narrow policy of the 
Chinese governpient ! It is to be hoped, for the 
hor ' ur of Old England, that sucli a cowardly 
concession will never again be made to the Chi- 
nese, in whose eyes we have sufi’ered consider- 
ably by this disgraceful affair; they themselves 
even wondering that we should so readily give 
up a man for obeying the orders of his superior 
officer. 

It is worthjv of remark here,, tliat, by, the 
Chinese laws, if the person survive the accident 
f&rt^ daps, and after that period dies, even .in. 
consequence of the same accident, yet it is not 
t;pnsidered as murder. When any case of thif 
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A Chinese kHled bj/ a itiulor. 

WOi. kind occuts, it is best to secure the wonnderl 
Chinaman, and have him under the care of Eu-* 
Topeans durinj' that space of time ; for the Chi-' 
nese would otherwise, perhaps, bring some man 
who had died a natural death in the interval, 
and swear that it was the man who died of the 
ag^ient, in hopes of extorting a sum of money. 
Il|pie year 1801, a sailor on hoard his Majes- 
ty’s ship Madras fiied on a Chinese, who, he 
supposed, waS going to cut the ship’s cable, and 
steal it. The wound afterwarrls proved mortal, 
ami a discussion of course took place wiih the 
Chinese government, hut in a very diffeient 
manner fiom what wis practised on former occa- 
sions of this kind. Sir George Staunton, who 
undeistood the Chinese langunge, dicw up a 
spirited memorial, addrcs<!ed to the Viceroy him- 
self, instead of enteiing into a defence through 
the medium of the Hong merchants, who trem- 
ble at the lowest officer of government. The 
consequence was, that after several conversa- 
tions held with the officers of Justice, the go- 
vernment at last assented to have the affair tiied 
in the supreme coui t of justice at Canton. Now 
though the man was in a dying state, yet the 
court inclined so much to the side of the accus- 
ed, that Captain Dilks was allowed to keep the 
seaman in his own custody, on leaving a written 
promise in 'court, that he would produce him in 
case the wounded man did not survive the forty 
days. The man lingered about fifty days, and 
then expired. In these cases, the sentence of 
death, by tibc la\v8 of China, is generally con>- 
umted for that of banishment into the wilds of 
Tartary. The court, hoAvever, <m the man’a 
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decease, sent a message to Captain Dilks, inti- 
mating, that he might punish the man accord- 
ing to th^ laws of his own country ; and conse- 
queu^y a British subject was thus preserved 
from an ' ignominious and unjust death, by a 
proper mode of interference. 

The multitude of junks, and boats of every 
description, that are seen passing and repassing 
between Macao and Canton, exceeds all calcu- 
lation or belief" Some of their junks will carry 
nearly a thousand tons ; and those that trade to 
the Straits of Malacca, the Eastern Islands, &c., 
are very great curiosities ; containing perhaps 
two or three hundred merchants, each having his 
separate cabin, shop, or warehouse. In one of 
these junks, therefore, may be seen almost au 
epitome of the suburbs of Canton ; ivory-cutters 
and manufacturers, painters, carpenters, black- 
smiths, goldsmiths, &c., all with their various 
articles arranged for sale in their separate apart- 
ments*. 

♦ Some of these ships are not less than a thousand tons 
burden, and contain half that number of souls, besides tha 
passengei;i, that leave their country in the hope of making 
their fortune in Batavia and Manilla. A ship is seldom the 
concern of one man ; sometimes an hundred different mer* 
chants purchase a vessel, ahd divide her into as many com- 
partments as there are partners, so that each knows his om^ii 
particular place in the ship, which he is at liberty to fit np 
id secure as be pleases. He ships his goods and accom- 
itiies them in person, or sends his son or near relation ; for 
it rarely happens that they will trust each oti^er with t^ieir 
property, where no family connexion exists. Each sleeping 
place is just the length and breadth of a man, and contains 
only a small mat spread on the door, and a pillow. Behind 
the compass is generally placed a small temple with an altar^ 
on which is constantly kept burning a spiral taper, cam# 
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The Chinese work their junks and other boats 
with astonishing adroitness on this river, whe^ 
they actually seena to fly through the water, ou^ 
stripping the European vessels in velocity, though 
they fall more to leeward, on account of their 
peculiar construction. The sails are all made of 
matSj^.and are narrow, but very lofty. Slit 
pie<|||pof bamboo cross these sails horizontally, 
at short distances ; and to one end of these is 
attached a bow-line, leading forward ; to the 
other a sheet, leading aft, by which means their 
sails stand better, and lie nearer the wind, than 
any European sails possibly can do. When it 
blows fresh, and they have occasion to reef, they 
lower away the haliards, and roll up any length 
of the sail they {flease round the lower piece of 
bamboo; thus reefing their «ails at the bottom with 
much less difficulty" than we can at the top ; and 
this they can continue to do, till the whole of 
the sail is rolled up, adapting it from the lightest- 
breeze, to the heaviest squall, with the greatest 
facility. They frequently have two or three 
masts, but we never ^saw any with top- masts ; 
the mat-sails extending up along the masts, 
which are generally very tant, to any height. 
On each bow of their junks there is always paint- 

" ; 

posdd of wax, tallow, and sandaji wood Tiiis holy 

itamO answers a double purpose ; for while the burning of it 
fulfils an act of piety, its twelve equal dlTisions serre to inea« 
fibre the twelve portioue of time which maHte up a complete 
dby^ * It f^ould seem that the fiuperfititioiifi notions incuU 
cated in the people have led them to suppose, that some par« 
tieular induciicc resides in the compass ; lor on every ap^ 
pearanee of a change in the weather^ they burn incense be^ 
tore the mhgnolk peodle.*^ 

Barrow's Travels in Chintu, 
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cd a large eye ; and they are, or pretend to be, 
astonished that our vessels can find their Way 
through immense oceans without eyes. Those 
who are brought up to boats, are in general pro- 
hibited from residing on shore till after a certain 
tewm years, unless they have accumulated a 
•»i(fificient sum to purchase a little house and a 
piece of land. Their fishing fleets are extremely 
well regulated, acting in perfect con<5ert> and no 
boat presuming to anchor or weigh until, Ihe 
Commodore has made the signal by gong *, or 
beat of tom tom. 

The mouth of the Tigris, nay, the whole 
coast from thence to the island of Hainan, is very 
much infested with pirates, called LadrOnes. 
These are outlawed Tartars and Chinese, who, 
as soon as they lay hold of any boat or vessel* 
not only plunder it, but condemn the crew to 
perpetual slavery in the Ladrone fleet. They 
Sometimes, however, relax so far in this respect, 
as to let old men go ashore on promising to send 
them a certain ransom, which the liberated per- 
sons seldom fail to perform with the most religi- 
ous exactness ; fearing, it is presumed, that if 
they did not do so, and were afterwards captured, 
they might stand a fair chance of losing their 
heads ; the Ladrones not being very ceremoni- 
ous in this respect. The small craft on the 
river, therefore, are so terrified at the idea of 
falling into the hands of the Ladrones, that 
when any of our boats were proceeding to, or 

* The gong is a sort of ketiU, or rather the lid of a kettle, 
which they strike with a wooden mallet covered withleath^f* 
The composition is said to be copper^ gnd bismuth. 
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1804 . returning from Macao, a whole convoy of Clii- 

Nov. nese vessels of various descriptions were seen 
attending them, and taking advantage of the 
protection they afforded : such is the confidence 
placed in the prowess of British tars, even in this 
remote part of the world ! To this i was once 
an eye-witness, the Ladrones having become so 
bold,, that they actually landed at Lintin shortly 
after vve left it, and plundered some of the vil- 
lages. The men of war-junks even, and Manda- 
rins’ boats, at this time were so fiightened, that 
when a pleasure-party of us went in the Caro- 
line’s launch, from Anson’s Bay to Macao, we 
had a convoy of some hundreds of vessels, that 
regularly came to an anchor when we did, and 
got under weigh whenever they saw us do so. 

The Chinese maritime fights are curious enough 
sometimes, being very dificrent from those of 
Europeans ; their men of war having few or no 
guns ! Instead of these they have long slender 
bamboos, some of which are armed at one end 
with pieces-of iron like oui boarding pikes ; and 
some like battle axes : their other weapons, 
offensive and defensive, consist in general of 
stones of different sizes, ada|>tetl to the distances 
at which the engagements happen to take place. 
We had frequent opportunities of seeing speci- 
mens of these battles between fishing boats ; and 
I must confess they made use of those missile 
weapons with uncommon dexterity ; very sel- 
dom missing their adversaiy’s vessel at least, and 
not unfrequently giving and receiving most woe- 
ful blows themselves. We were told tliat the 
men of war junks sometimes carried matchlocks, 
but we never could see any of them. 
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A peculiar wpi barbarous Custom. 

It may not be unworthy of remark here, that 
if a boat happen to upset in any part of the 
Tigris, it is against the religion and mles of the 
Chinese to pick up the unfortunate crew ! I 
have often inquired what could possibly induce 
them to harbour such inhuman and uncharitable 
maxims ; and was told, that when a boat or 
otlier vessel was upset, they considered the lives 
lost on the occasion, as so many sacrifices to 
Joss, (the name given to the Deity;) and that 
there likewise existed some laws, wliich made 
the man who should pick up a drowning person, 
responsible for that person’s life, in case he or 
she should expire in the boat. 

Captain C , of the W Indian 

man, was nearly a fatal proof of their strict ad- 
herence to these barbarous principles. He was 
proceeding from the second bar, where his. ship 
then lay, to Canton, in a light gig, which by a 
sudden squall, and carrying too great a press of 
sail, was upset ; when himself, two Midshipmen, 
and the boat’s crew, were left floating on the 
stream, supported by masts, oars, and whatever 
they could lay hold of. In this state they con- 
tinued nearly an hour, several boats passing and 
repassing in the mean time, not one of which • 
could be prevailed upon, either by entreaties or 
proffered rewards, to lend them the least assist- 
ance ! At length one of the boat’s crew swam 
off towards a Chinese boat, and laying hold of 
the rudder unperceived, mounted thereby into 
the stern, ivith the agility and resolution of ,a 
British tar ; and seizing the helm, forced the 
Chinese to bear down and save his sinking 
shipmates ) ’Jwas said that Captain C- 
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liberally rewarded the bravery of the gallant 
sailor 


* Tie operaticp of such a barbarous law will serve to 
explain t^e copdUctof the Chinese in the following instance : 
•»^In ,tlM5 course of our journey down the ^reat capal, we 
had occasion to witness a scene, which was considered as ^ 
remar^ahle exai)a{ile of want of fellow-feeling. Of the num- 
bers oi people who had crowded down to the banks of the 
^anal, several had posted themselves upon the high project- 
ing poop of an old vessel, which unfortunately breaking 
4own with the weight, the whole group tumbled with the 
wreck into the water, just at the moment when the yachts of 
the euibassy were passing. Although numbers of boats were 
sailing about the place, none were perceived to go to the 
assistance of those that were struggling in the water. They 
even seemed not to know that such an accident had happen- 
ed, nor could the shrieks of the boys floating on pieces of 
the wreck, attract their attention. One leUow was seen 
very busily employed in picking up with his boat-hook the 
hat of a drowning man. It was in vain that we endeavoured 
io prevsul on the people of our vessel to heave to, and send 
the boat to their assistance ; atvd I have no doubt that seve- 
ral of those unfortuukte people must have perished for waut 
of assistance.” —— Barrow. 

Another instance of nearly a similar nature lately oc- 
curred at Canton. T'lrce Chinese, in endeavouring to ex- 
tinguish a fire in tlie' suburbs, bad their limbs fractured by 
falling ofl* a wall* The Surgeon of the English factory, eager 
-to administer relief to suffering humanity, ordered them to be 
'(brought into the factory, and was preparing to amputate 
their limbs, when one of the Hong Merchants, hearing what 
was going on, ran io the place, and entreated the Surgeon 
by iio means to think of performing any operation upon 
ithem, but rather to suffer them te be taken front the factory 
as speedily as possible ; adding, that if any of the wounded 
Cbipese should die under bis hands, he would inevitably be 
tried for murder, and the most mitigated punishment would 
be h^ttishmeut into the wilds of Taxtary. The wounded 
Chinese were, therefore, priyately removed, arid abandoned 
to their 
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An Apologi^, 

This circumstance took place in December, 
while several of us were at Canton, and I should 
hardly have believed such inhumanity could exist 
among a people so polished as the Chinese are 
supposed to be, had I not seen the parties them- 
selves the night after this accident occurred. 

I shall not attempt to make any apology to 
my reader, for so frequently glancing at seem- 
ingly light and trivial circumstances 4n the 
course of these sketches : the general features of 
countries, manners, and customs, have long been 
delineated by able and indefatigable travellers ; 
so that little remains to be collected by the 
modern visitor, but the scattered gleanings, 
which his predecessors, in the plenitude of their 
harvests, thought it not worth their while to 
carry away. As our organs of perception, how- 
ever, are different, so the impressions which ex- 
ternal 'objects make upon them, vary in different 
people ; and hence arises a considerable source of 
pleasure, in comparing the emotions which scenes 
and circumstances have produced in other peo- 
ple’s minds, with those which we feel in our 
own, when we are placed in the same situations. 

“ But not alike to ev’ry mortal eye , 

Is ev’ry scene reveal’d ; for sin^ the clums 
Of social life to different labours urge 
The active powers of man ; with wise intent 
'i'he hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias.” 

I shall therefore continue to depict, in as faith- 
ful colours as 1 possibly can, the appearance of 
each object as it arises to my view, die sensations 
which It has produced, and the reflectioiw to 
which it has given rise. 
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V! 

1^>4. Totyartls the latter end of November I em- 
barked in company with several other olhcerb on 
an excursion to Canton ; and the weather had 
now grown so cold, that we were obliged to muf0e 
ourselves in all tlie European clothes which we 
could possibly muster i here, indeed, many of us 
became Sensibleofour improvidence, in neglecting 
to preserve, while in India, those articles of 
dre^ which we had biouglit from a northern 
climate j but which, while burning under the 
line, we thought we should ne\er be in need 
of again. As the distance was nearly fifty 
miles, we did not neglect to lay in a suf- 
ficient quantity of provender, in order that the 
interior might be as well fqitified against the 
severity of the season, as the exterior; and this 
we found a very wise precaution. After passing, 
through the I3ogue, Tiger Island, (so called from 
some faint resentblancc which it is sxipposed to 
bear to a couched- tiger,) present^ itself on the 
left hand ; gnd it was abreast of this place that 
Commodore Anson first came to an anchor, 
after entering the Tigris, to the no small sur- 
prise of the Chinese at Annanhoy fo’t, where 
they mustered a motley band in hapes of intimi- 
dating him, and preventing his passing the Bocca 
Tigris. On the right hand, the land is flat 
and swampy, consisting chiefly of paddy-fields, 
intersected by innumerable branches of the river : 
we here saw amazing flocks of wild duck, teal, 
and paddy birds, flying often so close to ns, that 
we might almost have knocked them down with' 
pur sticks, which would induce one to suppose 
that they were seldom molested by the fatal 
tqbe, or insidious spare. By the former, indwd, 
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they are never anjioycci, unless when Europeans 1804 . 
are passing ; as the Chinese contrive to entrap a 
sufficient number of them, without resorting to 
any noisy means, tliat might frighten, or render 
them shy. 

From Tiger Island, until we got as firr as the 
second bar, nothing particular presented itself to 
our view. Opposite to this sand, which runs 
across the river, there is a stupendous pagoda, 
built on the western bank : it is eight or ten 
stori|s high, somewhat pyramidjcal, and seem- 
ingly much decorated : we did not, ho wever, 
stop to examine it. Here the scenery begins to 
assume an interesting appearance : in the b^ck 
ground, high and fantastically shaped mountains 
raise their summits among the clouds; while all 
around, (wdth very little exception,) to the feet 
of these mountains, the ground seems a level 
verdant plain, intersected, as before mentioned, 
with innumeiable branches of the river and arti- 
ficial canals. Now it is this last circumstance 
that renders the scenery so truly picturesque ; 
for a person can only see that particular branch 
of the river on which he is sailing ; but he be- 
holds, with amazement, a vaiicty of ships, junks, 
and vessels of every description, gliding, as if 
by the effects of magic, through fields and 
villages, winding among castles, pagodas, and 
monasteries ; sometimes on one side of them, 
sometimes on the other ; sailing in an infinite 
variety of diiectiohs, and forming the most whim- 
sical, novel, and entertaining prospect I ever 
remember to have seen. As we approached 
Wampoa, the “ plot contittued to thicken and 
ve could do little else th^n gaze, with a mixture 
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of pleasure and astonishment, at the interesting 
scenes that surrounded us ; scarcely a word was 
spoken in the boat for several' miles, so com- 
pletely was each individual’s attention arrested 
by the passing objects. 

Wampoa is an anchorage abreast of Dane’s 
Island, and distant from Canton about ten or 
twelve miles : above this place no European 
vessel is permitted to proceed on any account 
whatever ; and indeed ships of any great draught 
could not go much farther up, on account of the 
shallowness of the water. At this anchorage 
were seen vessels from every great maritime 
power on the globe, except France. In view- 
ing the various national flags, flying on board 
their respective ships at .Wampoa, it is highly 
gratifying to Englishmen’s feelings, to observe 
the British superior in number to all the others 
collectively ; while each individual ship, like a 
colossal emblem of the British commerce, appeals 
to look down with contempt on the pigmy re- 
presentatives of other nations that surround 
her. 

There is little else to be observed on Dane’s 
Island but a small village facing the roads ; while 
a number of villas, pagodas, and Mandarins’* 
seats, are seen scattered about on the surrounding 
isles. Near the banks of the river there are hoppo 
houses, where boats are overhauled, apd chops 
or permits given by the officers of the customs ; 
they so far respected the pendant, however, that 

♦ The word Mandarin is not Chinese, bat a term applied 
to the officers or rulers by Fortuf u6se^ trim mandc^r tO 
pommand. 
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we were suffered to proceed without the smdlest 
molestation. I had almost forgot to mention Notu 
that it is at Dane’s Island where affairs of honour 
are usually settled betwixt European gentlemen. 

At Canton, therefore, to “ throw the gauntlet,” 
it is only necessary to say, *' Dane's Island^ 

^irr 

Proceeding up by Junk River to Canton, the 
scenery becomes more and more interesting, tlie 
Mandarins* seats more numerous, the grounds 
better cultivated, and laid out in gardens and 
orangeries ; while large and populous villages pre- 
sent themselves at every winding of the stream, 
and tend not a little to embellish its banks. Rut 
what engages a stranger’s attention more than all 
the rest, is the endless variety of Chinese boats 
and vessels of every description, from the sanpan 
to junks of a thousand tons, coirtinually passing 
and repassing before his eyes ; of these the most 
curious and beautiful are the tea and passage 
boats. The former are long and very handsome; 
in these the tea is brought down from the inte- 
rior provinces to Canton. When they have got 
a fair wind they make use of sails, but at other 
times they impel them along by ban'iboo poles ; 
having a bench running along from one end of 
the vessel to the other, close to the water’s edge, 
on which ten or a dozen men (each with his 
baniboo) stand and drive the boat with con- 
siderable velocity. 

The Wampoa passage boats, however, look 
like little floating castles, so elegantly are they 
painted and decorated. A dome raised several 
met above the deck, and occupying two-thi'tk 
of the vessel’s length, fitted up inside vvuh tahlc^ 
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Chine'S Baals — French and Dutch Futlies. 

J 801 . chairs, &c., all of excellent workmanship, serves 

Xov, as a cabin, where the passengers can sit and drink 
tea, or loll on sofas, at their ease ; and on the 
sides are stairs to ascend into the cabin; and the 
vessel, inside and out, is varnished in the high- 
est style: these occasionally make use of sails 
like the tea bcjats ; but for the most part they 
are sculled by oars fixed on each quarter. They 
charge a European from six to ten dollars for 
a passage in one of these from Canton to 
Wampoa. 

Mid-way between the two last-mentioned 
places, we passed a beautiful white pagoda, 
called the middle pagoda ; it is very high, slen- 
der, and apparently of exquisite architecture. 
At some distance from the factories we passed 
the ruins of two European forts, called the 
Dutch and French Follies ; one of them situated 
on a little island in the mid<lle of the river. It 
is said the Dutch, Folly received its name from 
the following circumstance : a party of mer- 
chants belonging to that nation having obtained 
permission from the Chinese to erect a warehouse 
m this place for tlreir gootls, they contrived to 
have it constructed in such a manner that it 
might easily be turned into a kind of fort upon 
occasion ; the windows to serve for embrasures, 
and 80 on. Having thus far succeeded, they 
concealed pieces of cannon in casks, and weie 
in the act of hoisting them in, when, unfortu- 
nately for them, one of the casks giving way, 
out imled, (to the utter surprise of the Chinese,) 
a piece of ordnance ! As this was an article of 
commerce wliich the Chinese were not very fon 4 
of importings they of course roused 
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in a very short tia^e from his pretcndcil ware- i«Ot 
liouse. Whether this ever actually occurred, or 
was fabricated by the Chinese, I cannot prctciul 
to say. 

From hence to the Euroj>ean factories, tliecrovvd 
of boats was so immense, that our progress was 
exceedingly slow ; and night came on before we 
could reach the city : this, however, is perhaps 
the best time for a stranger ta*^pproach Canton ; 
for then the concourse, of boats and vessels of 
various descriptions, all highly illuminated; the 
chop houses on shore bedecked with great num- 
bers of glohular oil-paper lamps; the diii of the 
Chinese language on every side ; the clangour 
of their gongs ; tlie shrill notes of their miKsic ; 
and the glare of their fire-works'^ ; all combine 


* Last of all, (says Lord Macartney,) came the fire- 
works, which in some particulars exceeded any thing of the 
kind I had ever seen. In grandeur, magTiifu once, and va- 
riety, they were, I own, inferior to the ('hinese lire-works 
we had seen in Batavia ; but infinitely superior in ])oint of 
ojovelty, neatness, and ingomiity of contrivance. One piece 
of machinery 1 greatly admired ; a green chest of five feet 
square, was hoisted up by a pulley to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet from the ground ; the bottom was so constructed 
as then suddenly to fall out, and make way for twenty or 
thirty strings of lanterns, enclosed in the box, to d/ sjend 
from it, unfolding themselves from one another by degrees, 
so as at last to form a collection of at least 500, each having 
a light of beautifully coloured (lame bu ning within ic The 
devolution and developement of lanterns, (which appeared to 
me to be composed of gauze and paper,) wore sieveral times 
repeated, and every time exhibited a difierence of colour and 
figure. On each side was a corresjjondence of smalkT boxes, 
W'hich opened in like manner, as the others, and let down an 
immense net-work of fire, with divid<ins and compartments 
of various forms and dimensions, round and square? hex- 
agons; octagons, and lozenges, which shone like the bright* 
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j 804. ^ scene so novel and striking, that the 

jVt;z>. impression which it leaves on one’s memoiy 
can hardly ever be er^ed. It took us nearly an 
hour to make our way through the throng on 
this part of the river, when the Sight of Euro- 
pean, or rather Anglo-oriental, houses announced 
onr vicinity to the factories, which are situated 
ojp the north-eastern side of the Taa or Tigiis. 

The Eurojiean factories at Canton extend a 
considerable way along the banks of the river, 
at the distance of perhaps two hundred feet from 
the water’s edge ; they consist of a range of very 
elegant houses, each having the flag of the 
nation to which it belongs, hoisted from sunrise 
till sunset, on a flag-staff opposite to the gate of 
the factory. Except the French, this range ex- 
hibited in the day-time the colours of most of 
the European maritime powers ; but the English 
factory, or rather series of warehouses, eicceeds 
all the others both in elegance and extent : in 
this great and remote commercial city, the mart 
of European trade seems to be fixed at the British 
factory. 

Here it is that one beholds the bustle of Chitta 
»ierchants, and people of all descripli^s f the 
mountains' (if I may be allowed the •cx^ession,) 
of the most valuable China goods, '<sf‘^ery kind, 

est burtiisited copper, and flashed like prhmatie lightniiig 
■with every impulse of the wind. The mVersity of colours, 
indeed, with which the Chinese have the secret of clothiii^ 
fire, seems ode ef the chief merits of their pyrotechrty. Thd 
whole concluded with a volcano, or general explosion and 
discharge of suns, stars, squibs, bouncers, cracXers, rocketti, 
and grenadoes, which involved the gardeni for abdve art 
hour in a cloud of intolerable smokc.”-^BARKdWi 
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piled up on the beach, to be transported to our 
ships at Wampoa ; while the petty and confined 
commerce of other nations, renders their repre- 
sentatives despicable in the eyes of the Chinese; 
who look upon the English as the most respec- 
table and responsible nation with which they 
havne any communication. As a proof of this, it 
is a well-known fact, that the English boxes of 
dollars, having the Compands stamp on them, 
will pass through China, as a bank note do^ 
throngh England ; the Chinese never attempt- 
ing to count them, but trusting implicitly to the 
number marked thereon : whereas in their deal- 
ings with other nations, they take sjiecial care to 
count over every dollar they receive from them- 
Before the British factor}', and extending nearly' 
down to the water’s edge, there is a very elegant 
verendali, raised on handsome pillars, flagged 
with square marble slabs, and commanding an 
extensive view of the rivef, east and west, the 
Dutch and Ercnch Follies, the suburbs, the south- 
ern bank of the Tigris, and a considerable scope 
of the country in that direction. Adjoining this 
verendah is tlie long room, where the Coinj)any’s 
table is kept for the Supercargoes ; and a very 
princely one it is : a dinner being every day 
spread here, at which Kings might sit down, and 
consider themselves as “ faring sumptuously.” 

Indeed it must be allowed, that the East- 
India Directors are extremely liberal in the esta- 
blishments of their servants ; and even this cir- 
cumstance prociues them a degree of 'respect in 
the eyes of the Chinese, which the agents of other 
nations may long look for in vain. The Captains 
of the Company’s ships have always free access 


iso<. 

Non. ■ 
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Supercargoes', 

1804. table, I believe; but nootliers, unless by in- 

Nav. vitation; the officers of men of war are always 
invited here, and treated in the most handsome 
manner by the Supercargoes. The weather was 
now so cold, that we were obliged to have fires in 
our rooms: for though Canton lies nearly in the 
same parallel of latitude as ('alcutta, yet there is 
a difierence of perhaps 15 or 20 degrees of the 
thermometer between the two places, caused by 
tile mountains of China and Tart ary, from whence 
the N. E. monsoon blows e.xtremely cool. 

Astranger arriving in any foreign country, must 
of course be very much amused with the novel 
scenes that surround him ; though many of them 
may not, perhaps, be essentially different from 
those in his own country : but here he cannot 
fail to ha\ e ample scope for his curiosity, where 
the inhabitants, language, manners, customs, even 
the houses, manufactures ; where, in short, the 
touf ensemble is ,so specifically different from 
what he had been accustomed to see, that he 
could almost fancy himself transported into a new 
world. 
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, CHAP. Vlll. 

Canton — tts Streets, Houses, &c. — Ivory and Porcelain 
Manufactories — Chinese Pick-pofckets — English Sailors 
on leaVe there — Dramatic Representations — JoSs Housb 
— Ckinese Dinner — Sampsoo or Seautchoo — Birds’ 

- > Nests — Curious Scenes on the Stage— Miscellaneous 
Particulars relative to the Chinese — Leave Canton — 
Excursion to Macao — Its Situation, 8cc. — Its Depend- 
ance on the Chinese — The Tj'pa, a healthy Anchorage 
— I.eave China. 

Canton, if we may judtre by the Chinese maps, 
or by the suburbs, must be a city of great extent. 
A person may ramble for miles through, the sub- 
urbs, without meeting with any thing like a ter- 
mination : he frequently indeed comes to gates 
leading into the Tartarean city, when he is ob- 
liged to alter his course, as no Europeans arc per- 
mitted to enter that part of the town. There seems 
to be little difference, however, between this 
the suburbs, in tespect to the buildings ; as we 
often had loug perspective views through these 
gates, into the streets of the Tartarean city, and 
observed the same bustle, the same kind of shops, 
and the same general appearance, indeed, as out- 
side of the gates. The streets in Canton are very 
narrow, paved with little round stones, like those 
of North Yarmouth, and flagged close to the 
sides of the houses. They are about the width 
of the roM^s and lanes of English towns ; Market- 
row, in Nqrth Yarmouth, bearing a striking simi- 
litude to the generality of the streets in this city, 
with respect- to dimensons, the height only of 
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Houses—Shops, Sfc. 

1404 . the houses excepted. No dwelling-house is to 
be seen in the streets here; all aie shops, which 
seldom consist of more than two stories; the 
lower or ground floor being properly the shop, 
and the rest of the house serving as a store. The 
shop is crammed on every side with mustas, or 
specimens of whatever they have got to sell. 
There is almost always one of the ])arty sitting at 
the counter writing, or calculating with his aba- 
cus or swan-pan ; on which instrument a Chinese 
will perform any operation in numbers, with as 
much celerity as the most expert European arith-* 
metician. It is amusing enough, to see a C'hi- 
nese chucking about the little balls on the swan- 
pan with one hand ; humming the calculations 
in his discordant jargon, and noting down the 
result, with the other hand. They are not very 
neat in their writing materials, being obliged 
constantly to rub do^vn the Indian ink on a slab 
with some water, which they keep by them in a 
cup. They nev«r make use of pens made of 
quills, but camels*hair brtislies tied to the end of 
a piece of slender cane, which they hold in their 
hands in a very curious manner, quite different 
from our method of holding the pen. 

The Chinese paper is very thin, pliable, smooth, 
and delicate ; ana in a hot country is preferable 
to hlmopean paper, which, in India particularly, 
is veiy rarely fit to write upon. It seems that the 
great evaporation of moisture from the surface of 
the earth in these countries, occasioned by the 
intense heat of the sun, impregnates the bibulous 
paper of Eufope with water, and is the cause of 
file ink sinking on it. Whereas the China paper 
having a fine glossy surface, the pewes of which 
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are consequently blocked up, (being wasiiecl with 
a stiong solution of alum,) the nioistine is not Dee, 
imbibed ; and hence its supeiiority over the Eu- 
ropean, and lliat kind of the latter, called vellum, 
or glazed, over the tough or porous d he above- 
ntentioncd evaporariou is likewise the caieeoi’all 
kinds of metals rusting* so much more in hot cli- 
mates than in cold’^h 

It is said that tradesmen arc obliged to confine 
themselves to particular streets, according to their 
occupations ; but, with very few exceptions, tliis 
is not the case, at least in the suburbs; for in 
almost every street you may see a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of shops and manufactures inter- 
mixed. Cabinet-makers, indeed, seem to be an 
exception, as they generally occupy streets by 
tliemselv^es ; and some other streets are entirely 
filled with painters and picture-shops. 

The ivoiy manufactures always engage a 
stranger’s attcnlion, when at Canton; and in 
these the Cliiucse are allowed to excel all other 
nations. Their fans, in particular, are exquisitely 
formed of ivory, tortoise-shell, lillagree, and san- 
dal wood ; besides a kind called japanned fans. 

Of these the fill agree are esteemed the most, at 
least they are the dearest, being twenty dollars 
each ; next^ the tortoise-shell, fifteen dollars ; 
ivory from six to fourteen dollars each ; and san- 
dal wood one dollar each. These are what are 
called first chop fans; others of inferior woik- 


^ Jt may not be unworthy notice here, that smatl pieces 
of common# lead immersed in olive oil, vill, in a few weeks, 
lorm a kind of amal^ama, which, smeared over any kind 
of poii.shcd instrument, will defend it co mpletely from uist, 
in tropical climates. 
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Chittcce Porcelain rivalled by the Uni^Ush. 

1804 . nianship may be got much cheaper. It is asto- 
Dec, nishing witli what dexterity they put cyphers 
and coat of arms to any article; they are the 
most exact coj)ycrs in the world, and are always 
provided with books of heraldry, whereby they 
are enabled to delineate any figure iii the most 
correct manner 

Their porcelain or China ware, it is well known, 
has not tllD attractions it used to possess; indeed 
the Chinese themselves, in a tacit kind of man- 
ner, allow our Wedgwood, &c. to be equal, if not 
superior to their own long-boasted manufacture; 
of course, to curiosity, more than any thing else, 
they are now indebted for what they annually 
export to England. 

First China’s sons, 'ivith early art elate, 

Form’d the gay tea-pot, and the pictur’d plate; 

Saw with illumin’d brow, and dazzled eyes, 

In the red stove \itresccnt colours rise; 

Speck’d her tall beakers with enameird stars, 

Her monster-jos>es, and gigantic jars ; 

Smear’d her huge dragons with metallic hues, 

With golden purples, and cobaltic blues, 

Bade on wide hills her porcelain castles glare, 

And glaz’d pagodas tremble in the air, 

Etruria! next beneath thy magic hands 
Glides the quick wheel, the plastic clay expands ; 
Nerv’d with fine touch, thy fingers (as it turns) 

Mark the nice bounds of vases, ewers, and nrus ; 

Hound each fair form in lines immortal trace, 

Un copied beauty, and ideal grace. 

Gnomes ! as you now dissect with hammers fine 
The granite rock, the nodul’d flint calcine, 

O’er each red Saggar’s burning cave preside, 

The koen-ey’d fire-nymphs blazing by your side ; 

And, pleas’d, on Wedgwood ray your partial smile, 

A new Etruria decks Britannia’s isle.” 

Botaiiic Garden, 
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Painting is a very fav^ourite art in this city, igoj, 
especially in oil colours, botli on canvass and I^ec. 
gliivs It is curious to see them painting on the 
back of the latter substqLiice, where things are so 
reversed, that one would suppose it an awkward 
or difiicult thing to accomplish; yet they ma^ 
nage it with as much facility as if painting on 
canv'ass. It is singular that not one of their 
own landscapes is painted at all according to the 
rules of perspective, of which they do not appear 
to have the .sliglitest idea ; yet they copy all 
kinds of European drawings with infinite exact- 
ness. 

They are cclebi ated for their happiness in tak^ 
ing the most striking likenesses, and drawing 
every feature with gicat correctness; notwith- 
standing which, they seldom give satisfaction; 
and this is probably owing to their sitting down, 
oil these occasions, to delineate the features, and 
not to flatter the vanity of their customers, like 
some of our line miniature painters. There are 
therefore many laughable scenes between the 
Chinese and Europeans on these subjects : when 
one of the latter begins to And fault with a like- 
ness, the Chinaman generally answers him by 
saying, ‘^Nobab got handsome face, how can 
hab handsome picture, massa ?” 

The Chinese very seldom use any fires in their 
houses, except for culinary purposes, even in the 
coldest weather; for as the thermometer falls, 
they continue to put on additional clothing, and 
therefore counteract the effects of cold, rather 
by confining the internal warmth, than by the 
application of external ; a practice much more 
national and salubrious than that used in Europe# 
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Palankeen^ — .streets oj Cantoji. 

IROE The tair.iiies of merchants so seklom reside in 

eec. tl ose houses wi'.ere business is transacted, that 
we ii id very few opportunities of seeing any of 
the Chinese ladies, except now and then having 
a glimpse of one while passing in a palankeen. 
These vehicles are different from those of India ; 
the China palankeen standing upright like an 
English sedan-chair; whereas that of India is 
horizontal. Two poles seemed tr) the sides of 
the palankeen, and whose extremities approxi- 
mate within eight or ten incites of each other, 
res*- on the shoulders of a couple of stout fellows, 
the ciid-- of the two poles closely embracing their 
necks: in this manner these fellows trot along, 
with rather a .slow pace, and without making 
that noise which they do in India. We were in- 
formed, that the Chinese Goxernment did not 
allow Europeans to be carried hy its subjects at 
Cauton ; but when the lloug merchants, &'c. 
scut invitations to Europeans to dme with them, 
they genciiilly c.sntrived to have a few palan- 
keens sent to the Tipan, in order to accommodate 
him and three or four others ; which, however, 
was to lie considered as a great mark of atten- 
tion on their side. 

The streets of Canton are so narrow, and the 
concourse of people so great, that it is no very 
easy matter to make one’s way through them in 
tlie day-time. Tlieee circumstances are indeed 
very favourable to a certain class of Chinese 
pick-pockets, who contrive to make out a live- 
lihood by watcfiiug Europeans when they leave 
the factories, and following them until they see 
them in a throng of people, when they generally 
pianage to pluck out their pocket lijiRdkevcUiefs, 
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Chinese Pick*pocket*t. 

and sheer off with the booty. But this is not all : isoi. 
it' they see an European of diminutive sisse, or Dtc. 
seemingly weak, timi<l, or alone, and at any dis- 
tance from the factories, three or four of these 
fellows will seize him in the midtile of the street, 
anti instantly rifle him of every thing he may 
happen to have about Him at the time ; the people 
in the shops tamely looking on, or perhaps ap- 
plauding the rascals if they execute their ma- 
ncBuvres very atlroitly 1 To a scene of this kind 
I was once an eye-witness ; when another officer 

and myself prevented a gentleman of the g s 

from being tlespoiletl by these miscreants. They 
had seized upon him, pinioned him, and were 
on the point of stripping him, when we hove in 
sight, and forced them to abandon their intend- 
ed prey. 

If the inhabitants render no assistance to the 
stranger when assailed and robbed in their streets; 
we must indeed do them the justice to say, that 
they never take part with their countrymen when 
the latter happen to be detected, and even pu- 
nished, by the Europeans. Cunning and adroit, 
therefore, as the Chinese believe themselves to 
be, they are bometimes foiled in their tricks ; as 
the foliowing incident, which occurred about this , 
time, and was well known, will evince. 

■^n officer, who had a room contiguous to mine 
in the factory, and who, like mj'selfi had lost a 
number of pocket handkei chiefs, suggested one 
morning the following scheme, which was in- 
stantly put in execution : — A very elegant hand- 
kerchief was selected, which he fastened, by 
means of a few stitches, to the bottom of his 
coat-pocket. One corner was then allo.wed to 
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Chinese Pick^pockef detected. 

1804. hang out in a very inviting manner ; and having 

Dec, armed himself with a good English oak sapling, 
he sallied forth into the streets, in a careless 
niannef, while I kept at a convenient distanco 
astern, in order to intercept, or cut off the re- 
treat of a flying enemy, tie \yas too tempting 
an object, long to escape the notice of the light- 
angered gentry, and accordingly I very soon 
observed one of them making sail after him ; on 
coming close up, however, he seemed to hesitate, 
as if the sight of the British oak had raised some 
qualms of alarm in his mind : but the beauty of 
the handkerchief was irresistible ; and Fiikki’s 
avarice gt'length getting the better of his timi- 
dity, he ranged a second time close up to him, 
and (while a number of the honest citizens eyed 
him with great satisfaction from their shop-floors,) 
he in a masterly manner made his coup dc main 
op the tempting prize. The ofifeer, who, though 
apparently sauntering about in a careless man- 
ner, was neverth?less keeping a shar[) look out, 
no sooner felt the electric twitch behind, than 
wheeling round with a velocity that left Eukki 
no time to sheer off, he instantly grappleil the 
culprit hard and fast by the Mahomet’s lock, 
■which was coiled up into a knot on the crown of 
his head. This manoeuvre was so dexterously 
executed, and so unexpected, that a hind of in- 
voluntary peal of applause burst from the whole 
of the Chinese spectators. The officer, who was 
a very athletip yoirng man, now began his chas- 
tisement of the pick-pocket, by belabouring him 
in a most terrible manner, dragging him from 
ope end of the street to the other, to the infh 
njte astonisbinent of tjie iphabitantSj pot op^ Qi' 
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whom atteniptetl to rescue their countryman I804. 
from the rude discipline of the British tar ! Tins 
lesson had such an etfect op the whole of the 
pick-pocket tribe, that for a considerable time 
afterwards, they had a natural aversion to com- 
ing near us, especially if any parts of our hand- 
kerchiefs happened to be hanging out while pas- 
sing along the streets. 

As it is an established custom in the English 
China ships, that the sailprs have three days li- 
berty to go to Canton ; and as they generally 
form parties of twenty or thirty at a time from 
one ship, many of whom contrive to be half seas 
over during the greater part of their leave; it 
may easily be conceived, that a number of the 
most ludicrous scenes take place between the 
tars and Chinese ; in fact, a day seldom passed 
without our witnessing some of these comedies. 
Hog-lan 6 , the general rendezvous of sailors, and 
the Wapping of Canton, opens at the corner of 
the British factory ; and here Jack gets eased of 
his dollars, and drunk into the bargain, very 
soon after his arrival ; in short, to the debauched 
lives w’hiph the sailors lead during these periods, 
and the consequent indirect debility induced 
thereby, may be ascribed, ip a great degree, the 
sickness p^nd mortality’ that prevail on board the 
China ships at Wampoa every season, 

The following anecdote, related by a Captain 
of an Indiaman, and which, he said, happened 
under his own inspection, will give some idea 
of the manner in which this tliree days leave is 
sometimes spent : — Among a party of sailors to 
whose turn it came to have leave for Canton, 
found one, who (in tho sea 
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Uog^Lane* 

1804. had bowsed up hk Jib rather too much in the 
course of the morning. His messmates, how- 
ever, handed him into the boat, and took him 
along with them to town. Here he the ar- 
rack bottle with sucli assiduity during his stay, 
that in fact, at the expiration of his leave, the 
party hrouglit him on board in full as good sail- 
ing trim as when he left the ship. A few days 
afterwards, when his intellects got a little clear, 
and the hamis were turned up to move the ship 
to the second bar, the sailor went aft and com- 
plained to the Captain, that he had not yet had 
his turn of leave to Canton, peremptorily insist^ 
ing, that, to the best of his recollection, he had 
not b(‘en over the ship’s side since he left Craves- 
end ! so complete a stale of intoxication had he 
been in during his trip to Canton. 

Every Chinaman almost, in Ilog-lane, goes 
by some name that may attract the notice ol’the 
sailors; as, Jol/i/ Jacky JJeu Bobstuy, Tom Bow- 
iinCy &c. vdiich Ir^ has printed on the outside of 
Ihs shop ; besides a number of adv ertisements, in- 
dited by tars, in the true nautical idiom and style, 
wliich being copied by Fukki, and committed 
to the press, exhibit on eacli side of the street, a 
Chinese edition of the most ludicrous specimens 
of Englisli literature, that are perhaps at present 
extant in any one collection. 

Tlu'ir names, tlicir ^ trades,’ spelt by th’ iinletter’d muse, 
The place of ^ fine advertisements’ supply; 

Ami many an ^ uncouth line’ around she st^eus, 

That teach ^ where Jack may grog and tea-cups buy,’ ” 

It is liardly necessary to remark here, that 
the Englisli saiioi-s are \ ery .frequently duped by 
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their Chinese friends ; who have in general picked 1804. 
up a few sea-terms, with whiclt they lure them into 
their shops, when passing through the streets. 

“ It would be needless to multiply instances 
(says Mr. Barrow,) to those already on record, 
of the refined knavery displayed by the Chinese 
in their dealings with Europeans, or the tricks 
that they play off in their transactions u ith one 
another. They are knowm to most nations, and 
proverbial in their own. A merchant with tiieni 
is considered as the lowest character in the coun- 
try ; as a man that will cheat if he can, and 
Avhosc trade it is to create, and then supply, arti- 
ficial wants’ he thercfoie cheats, Itecause he is 
thought incapable of actine honestly. The pea- 
sant will steal whenever he can do if without 
danger of being detected, because the [innish- 
ment is only the bamboo, to which he is daily 
liable. A Chinese prince or prime minister will 
extort the property of the subject, and apjily it 
to his own private use, whenever he thinks he 
can do it witlrimpunity. The only check is /e«r; 
the love of honour, the dread of shame, and the 
sense of justid’e, being equally unfelt by themajo- 
jity of men in office. 

But as traders in general are degraded in all 
the state ina.xims, and consequently in public 
opinion, it is not surprising they should attach 
so little respect to the character of foreign mer- 
chants trading to their ports, especially as seve- 
ral knavish tricks had been practised upon them 
in spite of all their acuteness and precaution. 

The gaudy w'^atches of indifferent *sP 4 iirkuian- 
ship, fabricated purposely for the China market, 
find once in universal demand, aie now scarcely 
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Em^lish Knavery opposed to dune sc, 

1804 . asked for. One gentleman in the Company’s 

Dec, employ took it into his head that Cuckoo clocks 
might prove a saleable article in China, and ac-r 
cordingly laid in a large assortment, which more 
than answered his most sanguine expectations. 
But as these wooden machines were constructed 
for sale only, and not for use, the cuckoo clocks 
became all silent long before the second arrival 
of this gentleman with another cargo. His 
clocks were j®oav not only unsaleable, but the 
former piirc|||^ers threatened to return theirs 
upon his hcltols, which would certainly have 
])een done, had not a thought entered his head, 
that not only pacified his tormer purchasers, but 
procured him also other purchasers for his se- 
coiid cargo: he convinced them, by undeni*ible 
authorities, that the cuckoo was a very odd kind 
of bird, which sung only at certain seasons of the 
year ; and assured them, that whenever the pro- 
per time arrived, all the cuckoos they had pur-t 
chased would onee again tunc their melodious 
throats. 

After this it would only be fair to allow the 
Chinese sometimes to trick the European pur- 
chaser with a wooden ham instead of a real one^.” 


* Wc ourbekes did not escape without witnessing some 
instances ot Chinese knavery, ot‘ which i shall mention only 
one, and that because I understand it is very generally played 
off on ships when about to leave the country. Having pur- 
chased a number of young pigs a day or two previously to our 
sailing from China, the man who sold them to us no sooner 
received the money, than lie sheered ofi' ashore ; a few hours 
afterwards, Jiowev^r, a fisherman, seemingly employed with 
his nets, kept hovering about, at some distance astern of the 
ships; when, lo! the pigs in the course of the day dropped 
pne by pi|e, until they all died; and^ of course; werv 
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Clarions' Dialoj^ue between a Sailor and a Chinese. 

It is no small amusement to listen to the 1^04. 
dialogues that take place between the tars anti 
Chinese on some occasions; the former being 
generally half drunk while on shore, and the latter 
being a very good-natured race of beings: the con- 
sequent relaxation which the sailors feel, gives 
play to all that sea wit and dry humour which 
characteiize the British seamen, especially when 
in a foreign country. The following is a spe- 
cimen of one of those curious dialogues : — Com- 
ing out of a shop one day in Hog-lane, the sight 
of a Jolly-looking tar advancing up towards the 
door, induced me to stop till he should go past : 
a tailor, however, who stood in the door of his 
shop, opposite to where I was, hailed him*, with 

tlie common salutation of, ‘‘ JX n mine eyes^ 

S/tacky vat fare? vat vant buy The sailor, who 
had just come to town, turning carelessly about, 
and entering the shop, replied, ^‘What want 
buy ? why, you mallet-headed porpus, I want to 
buy a Welch wig with sleeves to it?' The China- 
man, to whom the complimentary epithet was 
equally unintelligible as the demand of the Welch 
wig, taking it to be some article of dress, 
handed down a pair of blue trowsers from one 
of the shelves, and asked him if it was “ clat dere 
fashion ?” — “ No,”' cried the tar; “ D — n my eyes ! 
this is no more like a Welch wig with sleeves, 
than a pound of tobacco's like a puncheon of rum?' 


thrown overboard. The poison .that caused their death, had 
swelled them so much, that they floated down with the tide 
to the fisherman, who instantly picked them up and marched 
off with the booty, which he, no doubt, sold in the market 
as fine young pork ! 
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The force of this outr^ simile was likewise lost 
on tlie poor tailor, who, hovwcver, ])crcci\ing 
that he had not liit on the right article, conti- 
nued to hand down one thing after another, 
until lie nearly ransacked tlie whole shop ; the sou 
of Neptune all the while pouring out a torrent 
of nautical jests and sarcasms on the fat China- 
man’s stupidity ; who by this time having his 
patience pretty nearly exhausted, and bundling 
up his wares, somewhat peevishly remarked, tliat 
“ he no could savez* dat d — n fashion ! but if 
Shack would bring musta^ he would liab make in 
tVo days.” The tar now fixed upon a red baize 
night-cap, and explained to the tailor how he 
was to put sleeves to it, at which the China 
man laughed very heartily; but knowing the lui- 
mour of the sailor, he complied, after the latter 
had deposited a dollar, by way of security ; then 
taking the bearings of the shop, he marched fur- 
ther on to make some other eccentric bargain. 

These scenes, iievertheless, often sliift from 
the comic to the tragi-coinic, nay even to the 
tragicisometimes. The sailors, when drunk, and 
in any considerable bodies, frequently make most 
destructive ravages among the brittle wares in 
the china sho})s; while the Chinese, in their turn, 
on catching any straggling or detached parties 
of sailors, give them occasionally the most un- 
merciful bambooings. One day," in particular, 
\vhen a great niunbcr of men fi'oiu the China 


It may be inquired hero, how the Chine'^e come to make 
use of the word savez.^ Whether they imported it from the 
French or Portuguese, is immaterial ; but the fact is, that 
it is very commonly used by the Chine^e in ( anton. 
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Scujfle between the Tam and Chtne^e. 

ships, besides two or three boats’ crews from the 
men of war, had come to town ; a kind of job 
lification (as they termed it,) took place between 
the tars of the tw'o services ; the consequence of 
which was, that after “ shaking a few cloths in 
the wind,” they sallied forth in quest of fun ; or, 
in one of their own phrases, to kick up a dust 
among those outlandish fellows, the Chinese. Va- 
lious were the skirmishes which occurred in the 
different streets, during the whole of the day ; 
but towards the evening, when tltey began to 
muster stiong on the water-side, and especially 
when their wounded and disabled messmates 
joined them, the national spirit took lire, and a 
council of war being held, (not indeed in the 
most formal manner,) it was determined in- 
stantly to make a sortie up Hog-lane, and down 
China-street ; a route whose topography is pretty 
w ell known to most sailors who visit Canton. A 
kincKjf avant-guard was now formed, by select- 
ing a band of the stoutest among them, who, 
being well annetl with Penang-iuivyen* , opened 
the campaign, by making a most strenuous ap- 
plication of the said weapons to the shoulder’s of 
every Chinaman whom they met in the envi- 
rons of the European factoiies. The Chinese, 
not at all accustomed to such rough treatment, 
quickly took to their heels, without waiting to re- 
monstrate ; but this expedient availed them very 


* A species of heavy cane, grofrjng in Malacca, and the 
adjacent isles, and which used to be the principal dispenser 
of justice at the new settlement of Poolo Penang hence it 
got the name of Penitng~laayer. 


1804 . 

Deet 
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IM4. little, for their assailants went at least two feet 
for their one, and repeated their unwelcome .ap- 
plications so often, that the Chinese were glad 
to kick off their wocxlen soled shoes, and fly in 
all directions with the utmost precipitation ; 
many of them jumping into the water to avoid 
the fury of the tars, while the grand body pres- 
sed up Hog-lane, most closely pursued by the 
^nen^y ! A scene of havoc now ensued, which, 
though not equal peihaps to the sacking of Troy 
or SyracusefcAyag yet suflicieut to give the Cau' 
tonese a tolCTf^ specimen of the prowess of the 
British tars. I Many a picture, china bowl, and 
mandarin, wfnt to wreck, in the course of this 
expedition ; and the invaders would liave carried 
their victorious arms throngli the whole of the 

E roposed route, had not tlieir farther progress 
een clieckcd by securing the gates leading into 
China-street, and forcing them to return through 
Hog-lane, where, by the by, not a Chinaman 
dared to shew his face. On their arrival at the 
jetty, however, they found a considerable num- 
ber of watermen from the boats and junks in the 
river, assembled ir battle array ; but tliese were 
a class which the British tars held, of course, in 
the most sovereign contempt, considering them 
as a set of outlandish lubbers, who R^-ro^ated to 
themselves the dignified appelladon sailors. 
Accordingly, they experienced such an onset 
from the Europeans, that they almost instantly 
‘gave way; ana those who had not the good for- 
tune to jump into boats, thod^h at t&e risk of 
broken legp, were lain to, put up with plunging 
into the river at the risk of drowning. By this 
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Chinese Fori&rs^VariQUh U^es of the Bamboo. 

time the' gentlemen of the factory were applied 
to, whd quieted the sailors in a few minutdsi'aiid 
peace was completely restbred. 

Ill the streets of Canton, a cart or waggon is 
never seen, and even a horse very rarely; one 
sometimes sees crossing the middle of a street,' 
a flight of twelve or fourteen steps ascending; 
on the top of which is a plane of three, four, or 
five yards in extent ; then the same number o{ 
descending steps : these are the arches of canals, 
that run up under the streets fn.m the river tO 
the interior part of the city, on which are passing 
and repassing boats with merchandise, while 
those who are walking over them know nothing 
of the matter. Bales, and other packages, ot 
whatever size, are carried on the shoulders of 
Chinese by means of bamboos ; one of which 
(•it* the package be large) is made fast to it, while 
Other long pieces of bamboo pass undef this again 
in various directions, until they get a sufficient 
purchase, when tlrey shoulder tiieir burden and 
trot off with it like a swarm of anU carrying 
awa^ a cock-roacht “ parvis componete magna.” 
Individuals make their bundles fast to the ex- 
tremities of a bamboo, the middle of which rests 
across their shoulders, an<l thus tlieyififjovc along 
at a good' round pace, at every step c»y-ing out 
in an audible voice, “Li 1 Li I” or clear the 
way ; which is a species of music tMse iS continu- 
ally regaled witli in the streets of Canton. Tiiaf 
elasticity of the bambiDO * renders it much easie^ 


• The various uses to Fhki thsif elf^Kant specif of/ee4 
flui bamboo is applied wottl^ reqah« a volpme to,eninn^at& 
Tiimr chairs,, their tables, thmr skreens, (heir bedstea^, and 
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Plaj/1, or Sing-songs. 

for a Chinese to carry a heavy burden on his 
shoulders, than the knots which the English 
porters use, could possibly do; and, besides, they 
can go at a much quicker rate. One sonntetimes 
meets an inferior Mandarin riding tlirough the 
streets, but it is very seldom that any vehi’cle but 
the palankeen is to be seen. 

, It is well known how passionately fond the Chi- 
nese aie of dramatic representations calle<l sing^ 
songs; so much so, indeed, that it is said a kind 
of annual tax is laid on the inhabitants of each 
principal street, and a house being pitched upon, 
a theatre is erected in front, one story high, anti 
decorated with the images of monstrous animals, 
such as flying dragons, (a very favourite figurq 
among the Chinese,) centaurs, and fierce-look; 
ing warriors, each having six or eight arms^ 
Here the descendants of Roscius perform front 
morning till night, to the infinite gratification of 
the spectators, who are sometimes in crowds of 


bedding, and many other household moTcables, are entirely 
(instructed of this holljw reed, and some of them in a man- 
ner sufficiently ingenious and beautiful. 

It is used on board ships for poles, for sails, for cables, 
for rigging, and for caulking. In husbandry, for carts, foE 
wheelbarrows, for wheels to raise watqr, for fences, for sacka 
ihg to hold grain, apd a variety of other utensils. I'he yc^g 
shoots furnish an article of food, and the wicks of their Cai^les 
are made of its Hbres. 

It serves to ^bejlish the garden of the prince, and tor 
eorver the cottage of^ the peasant^ It is the instrument, ia 
hand <5f power, that keeps the whole empire in awe. In 
short, the**** ai«^-£Q.iir usea-to. which a Chinese cannot 
bamboo, either entire or split into thin lathes, or further di- 
vided in'to libres to W^twisted into cordage, or macerated 
into a pulp to he manufactured into paper.'* — Baueow. 
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three or four hundred, rendering the passage 1804 . 
through the street extremely difficult. Though 
we often stood for hours together, observing them 
most minutely, we very seldom could make out 
either the story or plot.- Indeed the Chinese taste 
for theatricals will not do them much credit; for 
however polished they may be otherwise, yet in 
this respect they srtiack very much of the rude 
and barbarous. Fantastic and strained gesticu 
lation, turgid exclamations, forced and unnatural 
action, with gaudy and tinsel trappings, seem to 
be the principal objects of admiration on the 
Chinese stage. As for their music, (Apollo, for- 
give me for disgracing the name !) it is so execra- 
ble, that I think the cries of jackals, the howling 
of wolves, the braying of asses, and catterwaul- 
ing of cats, (could they be united into one con- 
cert,) would forni a divine symphony, wlien 
compared with the Chinese discord ! This, 
however, is only to be understood of the plays 
publicly exhibited in the streets ; for it is very 
different when these are acted in the private houses 
of gentlemen; where the music can be heard with- 
out pain, and the other parts ot the drama afford 
infinite amusement to the Eurofjean. The dra- 
matis personae are all males, or males ami emas- 
culates. Of this last circumstance, however, we 
could only judge by the voice, which, in many 
of them, had a good deal of the eunuch tenor. 
Whatever they may be, so excessively fond 
they of acting, that it is very common to see 
them faint away, through the strenuous exer- 
tions which they make to carry on the repte- 
sentation, after their natural powers have been 
exhausted. 
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Chinese JotsJiotite. 

1804. Before describing one of tibeir private plays, I 
cannot help giving a slight account of the cele- 
brated Joss-house, and residence of the holy pigs, 
which is situated on the south side of the river, 
and nearly opposite to the factories : a place worth 
seeing by any European that visits Canton. 
Having got the Company’s Compredore to go 
with us, and explain any thing we wished, a 
paji'ty of us crossed the river in a small vessel, 
and proceeded through the suburbs on the other 
side until we came to the gate ; on passing which, 
we observed a huge colossal gilt statue on each 
side, in a niche of the wall. J'he one on the right 
is in a fighting posture, with a frightful coun- 
tenance; the other seems to be dispensing laws: 
the Compredore told us that they represented war 
and peace. The wall that surrounds this joss- 
house, or rather series of joss-houses, includes a 
space of several acres, throughout wliich are 
scattered a great number of temples, and other 
places of worship, which it is impossible for me 
to describe ; as they are all different from each 
other, and filled with innumerable statues, altars, 
and symbols of religion, very curious to behold. 
Through these edifices we rambled for several 
hours, and after all left a number of places un- 
explored. Among other places we visited that 
where the sacred or holy pigs are lodged ; a 
small square on the ground floor, kejit very 
4 dpin, with priests always at hand, to attend on 
Mcee elegant terrestrial deities \ Except the ve- 
nerable niagks of hpary time, I could not perceive 
•any thing in the countenances or figures of those 
objects of adoratiop, that entitled them to rank 
above their brothers in the sty of the poorest 
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Hong Merchants* 

cottager. We asked the Compredore if this was 1804. 
one ofthe sublime doctrines of Confucius? but lie Oee. 
knew no more of Confucius, than he did of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

It is customary for the Ilong*, or government* 
security merchants, to give irequent and very 
superb entertainments to the Europeans at Can- 
ton, especially the English, during the winter 
season, when the ships are in China ; at one of 
which I was once a guest, and so highly gratified, 
tliat I cannot help giving a sketch of it. 

One of the principal of these Ilong merchants 
having sent an invitation to the Typan, the Super- 
cargoes, officers of the men of war and India 
ships, and indeed to most of the European gen- 
tlemen of different nations then at Canton, to a 
dinner at his house at seven in the evening ; a 
little before the appointed hour, a few palankeens 
came to the factory to convey the Typan and 
three or four others, which is looked upon as a 
compliment. 

It happened by chance that I got one of those 
vehicles ; though, before I was half way to the 
merchant’s house, I heartily lepeuted of the 
honour done me ; for, passing through a narrow 
street at a considerable distance from the fac- 
tories, something struck the palankeen so vio- 


* The Hong merchants are th4>se who act under the 
mediate sanction of government, ai|d have always been re* 
marked for their liberality and accuracy in their dealings with 
Kuropcans trading to Canton. These men arc styled the 
Jiong merchants, (in distinctii^n to a common merchant, whdm 
they call a jbtiying and soiling man,) aad majT 

justly tie compared with the most eminent uf 
class in EnglantJ.*’— 
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lently, that it was dashed to the ground on its 
pec. broadside, and myself very much stunned. I 
was not in r very pleasant state of mind at this 
moment, as I expected to be robbed at least, and 
perhaps bambooed into the bargain. It must, 
however, have been fiom some accident, not 
design, for the bearers instantly shouldeied the 
|>alankeen and trotted off, as if nothing had hap- 
petkcd, setting me safe rlown at the gate of the 
house. Having passed the outer gate, we crossed 
a court, and entered through a door into a large 
hall ; on one side of which was a very gaudy 
theatre, and on the other the tables spread out 
for dinner. 

Into the theatre opened several doors for the 
RCiors, &p,; and into that side of the hall where 
the tables were laid, opened two or three doors 
that led into withdrawing rooms, where other 
tables were laid, c’overed with various kinds of 
pweetmeats and preserves. Immediately after 
our entering, the actors commenced, and earned 
on the representation in a much more chaste and 
animated style, than any thing we had before 
witnessed of this kind at iTanton ; in short, many 
of us fancied we could make out tolerably clear 
the thread or plot of the drama ; and they did 
not so far “ overstep the modesty of nature,” 
hut that we could see plain enough with what 
passions they were occasionally agitated. Their 
.^^lusic, which consisted of a great variety of wincj( 
and stringed instmnienfs, was much less discord- 
ant than w'hat we had been accustomed to hear 
iit the plays repiesented in the streets ; yet it 
tvas still devoia of the smallest pretension 
i»a^ony. 
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The Hong merchant and a few of his rela- i^q|; 
tions gave us a very polite and hearty welcome, Kec. 
showed and explained every thing to ns in the 
most kind manner imaginable ; but the women 
were of course excluded : the male children, in- 
deed, came out and dined with us, sitting on 
our knees, and eating off our plates with thp ut* 
most familiarity ; boys of five, six, and eighf 
years of age behaving with the utmost decorum, 
and as easy in their manners and deportment as 
the most accomplished courtiers. 

Before dinner w e ranged ourselves in fiopt of 
the theatre, and [)aid great attention to what was 
going on ; at which the actors seemed highly de- 
lighted,and strained every nerve in order to exhibit 
to the greatest advantage We were sopn called^, 
however, to a more substantial entertainment; for 
by this time the tables groaned with a profusion of 
the most savoury viands, European as well as Chi- 
nese. They rvere interspersed in such a manner, 
that eveiy' person could help himself to dishes 
dressed d /a moc/e de Loiidres, or d la mode de Can- 
ton, which ever he might prefer. It was lu- 
dicrous enough to sep the aukward attempts 
which inany of us made to imitate the Chinese, 
by eating with chopsticks; the Chinese them- 
selyes could scarcely maintain their gravity on 
these occasions. Tne chopsticks are formed of 
small pieces of ivory, or wood tipt with ivory, 
silver, &c. about eight or nine ipches long, an^ 
nearly of the thickness of common 
pencils. A Chinese holds a couple of these 
in the fingers of his right hand, like peps, and 
manages them so dexterousl3i^ that he can picl^ 
up a single grain of rice between their' 
with the frreatpst ease 
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1804. As the Chinese live mostly on hashes, or at least 
'Dec. have their meat always cut into small pieces, 
these implements are very convenient for them 
to eat with ; but, for my own part, after just tast- 
ing one of these messes for curiosity’.s sake, with 
chopsticks, I deserted it, and applied myself to 
good beef, turkey, and hams, as being more 
congenial to the English palate*. There was 
the greatest profusion of the most excellent wines 
of every description; and as perhaps upwards of 
one hundred Europeans (besides Chinese) sat 
down to dinner, the novelty of the scenes around 
us, conspiring with the good cheer, did not fail 
to render this banquet a picture of hilarity and 
festivity. ^ 

TJie idea of a large company assembled from 
yarious distant nations, and sitting down in this 
remote quarter of the globe to enjoy the social 
hour, could hardly fail to impress the mind with 
^ sense of the inestimable advantages which so- 
ciety has del ivcd' from civilization and com- 
pnerce ! 

|idl)!er works pf peace 

Ifence bless ipankind, ^iid generops commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain I” 

The healths of their Majesties, Britaonic and 
jPhinese, ^ere drltnk with great glee; the Chi- 
^e drinking ^ine, in compliment to tlieir 


.One can have but little rpli^h for Chlm$P made dishes 
after.fjpelng young puppies hawked about the streets in cages 
and baikm^ as ^liuioUs morsels ; and after »feeing the Chi- 
nese piek aidmals who have died a natural death, aud eat 
ikm. w^^ai iai»i^ goM m if they had gem thrungh t3m 
hmh oi An Jatldieal 
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Samsoo — Arraok, 

guests: ii> general, however, they^lrink a liquor 1804. 
called sarmooy or tchoo ; a vei'y favourite 
beverage in this country. This spirit is consi- 
dered so deleterious to the Euiopean constitu- 
tion, that when men of war are sent with con-* 
voy from India to China, an order is generally 
inserted in the public order-book of the ship^ 
most stnetl^ enjoining the Captain and olhcers 
to use their most strenuous exertions in prevent- 
ing the smallest quantity of coming on 

board, while the ship lies in China; as it is 
found (says the order) to be ‘‘ poison to the lui-» 
man frame.’’ Tins is certainly a very wise pre-^ 
caution ; and it is to be wished, that the same 
order were extended to the arrack of India; for, 
after all that is said of it, it is no more a poison 
than that kind of the latter drink which goes by 
the name of Paria flacky especially when ne\v% 

It is distilled from rice, as the arrack is; yet it 
has a somewhat different taste*. I have seen 


* Bontin^y a Dutch Physician, in a small treatise on OrU 
ental published in 16^9, speaking of the Batavian 

dysenU*ry, says, 'the principal causp of this disease, is the 
drinking an inflammatory liquor palled aracy which the Chi- 
nese make of rice and the bolothuria, or what we used to call 
quabbiriy or quaUimy in Holland. These holothuria have sa 
pu^ent a heat, that the touch of them ulcerates the skm, 
and raises vesicles. Happ}/ were it for our sailors that they 
drank more moderately of this liquor: the plains of India 
would not then be protuberant with the ii. numerable graven 
of the dead.”— B0NTIU8, p. 16 . 

The bolothuria is a small marine qnimal, (belonging tq 
the order pf vermes moHu^cay) commonly measuring eight 
Inches in length when dead ; but. alive, it extends itself to 
more than a foot, or contracts itself into a ball, its back 1 % 
coTered with a variety of deshy pyramid-lik^ nipples, an^' 
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1804. many of the sailors, while we lay at Lintin, per-» 
Dec. fectly intoxicated with it, in spite of our vij^il- 
ance; and I was well convinced that many jars 
of it went off to the ship, yet I never saw any of 
those dreadful consequencts that are said to re- 
sult from drinking it; nevertheless, as it is 
certainly very prejudicial to the healths of the 
men, it behoves the officers of ships in Cliina to 
guawl' against its coming on board as much as 
possible. 

I here, for the first time, among a variety of 
other luxuries, tasted the famous bints nest 
soup ; so much esteemed in China, tliat it is said 
they pay an equal weight of silver for the nests ; 
forming a considerable branch of commerce. It 
is the nest of a small bird that breeds among the 
cliffs and rocks of the Philippine and other eastern 
isles. It is said, the bird collects this glutinous 
substance from the rocks on the shore, and like- 
wise from the sea, .while skimming along its level 
surface, and is supposed to come from the sea- 
weed *; of this the biul fprms its nest, which. 


tlie belly with cylindric tentacular it dwells near the bhores 
where the water scarce rises to a fathom’s height. Mr. Bar- 
rowj ho^^cvcr, gives the following account of sain&oo! The 
nice is kept in hot water till the grains are swollen ; it is 
then mixed up with water in which has been dissolved a pre- 
paration called pe-kusf consisting of rire-tlonr, liquoride- 
root, anniseed, and garlic : this not only hastens fennenta- 
but is supposed to give it a peculiar tlaTOur.” 

♦ The nature of this substance is scarcely yet ascertained. 
According to Kempfer, it is the rnolusca or sea worms ; ac- 
cording to M. de PoiTre, fish fipa\v;n ; according to Dair^in^ 
plCf sea weeds ; and according to Luuieeus, it is an animal 
substance, frequently found by fishermen on ihcbcach^ wh^cl| 
|hey call blubbers -or jellies^ 
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Sharks’ Fins. 

from its adhesive quality, sticks to the sides of 1804. 
caverns, and the projecting parts of rocks and 
precipices, safe from the rude assault of every 
animal but man ; ydio no sooner foupd that it 
could he converted into that universal object of 
adoration — money, than he was seen suspended 
from the craggy eminence, or exploring the 
murky cave, and despoiling the poor innocent 
birds of their peaceable habitations, in order to 
indulge the pampered appetites of luxurious epi- 
cures! I hope the reader will pardon this little 
digression, when he considers, that for his in- 
formation, I voluntarily tripped off from the fes- 
tive board, to wander among rocks anti caves in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Sharks’ fins, of which the Chinese make a very 
nutritious soup, form likewise an article of luxu- 
ry among these people; theie is a considerable 
trade in that line carried on between this country 
and the Malabar coast, where there is a fishery 
for the purpose of taking sharks, floth these 
dishes, but particularly the birds’ nests, are 
reckoned by the Chinese to be exceedingly 
nourishing, and stimuli of a particular nature. 

After dinper, a most elegant dessert covered 
the tables, consisting of all the fruits of the sea- 
son, with all the sweetmeats and delicacies so 
much used in China : the wine in the mean time 
circulating with an increased velocity after each 
toast. Pur attentions were now once more tli- 
rected to the representation, which was evident- 
ly bistorical, and seamed to be taken from that, 
period of their history in which the Tartar princes 
mounted the throne of China ; for, towards tlie. 
eijd of the play, a most bloody battle fought 
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Pantomimes, 

1804 . betwecii the Tartars and Chinese, in which pro- 
i)cc. digies of valour and agility, or rather deception, 
were performed. Heads were here seen dissever- 
ed in a manner from the bodies, and dangling 
by a small piece of skin, while the combatants 
were carried off the field. Some were transfixed 
with darts and javelins, the points of wlfich we 
could plainly perceive projecting at tlic opposite 
.sides of their bodies; while others again, with 
battle-axes wedged into their sculls, seemed to 
deluge the field with gore. How they managed 
to perform fhese deceptions so well, I confess I 
Qould pot make out; yet the actois were all 
young lads 


* The following curious pantomime was exhibited before 
Lord Macartney, when at the Chinche court: 

Last of all was the grand pantomime, which, from tho 
approbation it met with, is, I presume, considered as a first 
rate effort of ioTeiitioii and ingenuity. It seemed to me, so 
far as I could eomprertend it, to represent the marriage of 
the Ocean and the Earth. The latter exhibited her various 
riches and productions, dragons and elephants, tigers and 
eagles, ostriches, oaks, pibes, and other trees of different 
kinds. 

The Ocean was not behind, hand, but poured forth on 
the stage the wealth of his dominions, under the figures of 
whales and dolphins, porpoises and leviathans, and other 
sea monsters, besides ships, rocks, shells, sponges, and co- 
rals, ail performed by concealed actors, who wefe quite 
perfect in tlieir parts, and performed their characters tQ 
admiration. Those two marine uivi land regiments, after 
separately parading in a circular proce^ifsion for a consider.^ 
able time, at laNt joined together, and forming one body, 
pame to the front of the stage, when, after a feiv evolutions, 
they opened to the right and left to make room ^he 
whale, who seemed to he the conimandfhg o^cer, to wad- 
dle forward; and Who, taking his statloir Oxaatly OppOsrtO 
^0 the hcMb sjpostpd mi pi hisr Ihtp thf pit 
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Singular Chinese Exhibition. 

Tliis sham-fijjht lasted about a guavter of an 18044 
lioui’^ accuinpania^,with thi|K most savage martial « Dec. 


several ton$ of watcr^ ivhicli quickly disappeared through the 
perforations of tlje tioor. Th^ ejacuifutiou ;wa8 received with 
the highest applause, and two or three of the great men fit 
iny elbow desired me to take pirticular notice of it; repeat- 
ing at the Jsametime, ‘ Hao kun hit&V charming, delightful! 

A set of players of a superior kind travel from Pekin 
to Canton occasionally. At the latter of these dfies, itseeum, 
they meet with considerable encourag^cnicnt from the Hong 
merchants, and other wealthy inhabitants. The subject and 
the conduct of one of their stock pieces, {which, being a 
great favourite, is frequently repeated,) are so reinarkablfj 
that I cannot forbear taking notice of it. ' 

A woman being tempted to murder her husband, per- 
forms the act, while he is asleep, by striking a Ksmall hatchet 
into his foreh€|ad. He appears on the stage with U large gash 
just above his eyes, out of which issues a prodigious etfusion of 
blood, reels about for some time, bemoaning his lamentable 
fate in a song, till, exhausted by loss of blood, he falls, and 
dies. The woman is seized, brought befori} a magistrate, 
and condemned to be flayed alive. The sentence is put in 
execution ; and in the following act, she Appears upon the 
stage, not only naked,, but completely excoriated. 

The thin wrapper with which the creature (an eunuch) 
is covered, who sustains the part, is stretched so tight about 
the body, and so w’cll painted, as to represent the disgusting 
object of a human being deprived ofits skin ; and in this con- 
dition the character sings, or, more properly speaking, 
whines nearly half an hour ou the stage, to excite the com- 
passion of three infernal or maligtient spirits, who, like 
OAcus, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, sit in judgm^t on her 
future destifiy.^’-— Baruow. 

Van BraAro relates the fidJowmt; feat of activity : A niaii 
lying down on his back, held his legs vertically in the air ; 
on the soles. of his feet was plgced ^.ladder, of six lung steps, 
with a flat board at the bottpm^ a child of sevcp or eight 
years of age then climbed up the steps, and sitting upon thq 
upper one, played a number of monkey triqks while the man 
kepjt turmd^ the ladder diflferent ways, llie 
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IBO-Ji music; after , which, the play tetmihated and 
Dfi:- tumbling commenced. The Chinese boys, from 
the flexibility of their joints and muscles, and 
from their being brought up to it from their in- 
fancy, are famous at this kind of diversiem ; and 
indeed I did not think the human frame capable 
of beating the distortions and exertions which 
these little fellows practised with surprising 
adroitness. They would pile themselves up in 
the forms of castles, turrets, pagodas, ttec.} and 
while we were gazing at them in astonishment, 
these figures would all at once 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision” 

vanish from our sight. With this part of the 
entertainment, therefore, we were highly grati- 
fied. When the tumblers had finished, we with- 
drew for half an hour, to take some refreshment t 
and on our return to the theatre, we found the 
jugglers, or legerdemain-nien, ready to exhibit 
their cAe/Ty d'ceuvres. The Chinese are noted for 
these deceptions, as well as the Indians; and we 
M'ere very much amused by their tricks, as, they 
•were all new to us, though many of them were, 
perhaps, not superior to those of Breslau* or many 
other deceptions shown in England, and certainly 
not equal to some which we afterwards saw in In- 
dia. This terminated the night’s entertainment ; 
and we 'took leave of our kind Chinese host, with 
appetites and curiosities highly gratified. 


wards descended and ascended, twisting bis body in such a 
way between the steps, that the different parts of it were al- 
ternately on the opposite sides of the ladder. Titjis dinarsion 
lasrted A ^h&rter of an hour .”— Peking Vol* I* 
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Miscellaneous particulars relative to the Chinese ; 
from Mr. Barrozo^ Sir George Staimton^ and 
oilttr travellers. 

SIMILAHITV OF tHE CHINESE ANb HOT^ 
TENTOTS, 

Their f>hvsical characters agree in almost every 
point. The form of their persons in the remark- 
able smallness of the joints and the extremities; 
their manner of speaking and voices; their 
temper, their colour, and features, and particu- 
larly that singular shaped eye, rounded in the 
corner next the nose, like the end of’ an elipsis, 
are nearly alike. They also agree in the broad 
root of the nose; in th^ great distance between 
the eyes, and in the oblique posidon of these, 
which, instead of being horizontal, as is general- 
ly the case in European subjects, are de|>resscd 
towards the nose. Their hair, it is true, and 
that only, diflrers. This, in an Hottentot, is ra- 
ther harsh and wiry than woolly, neither long 
nor sliort, but twisted in hard curling ringlets 
resembling fringe : in the Chinese it is long and 
black. 

CEllEMONV or TAKING ASOLEMN OATH AMONG 
THE CHINESE, AND LIKEWISE THE SUMA-^ 
TRONS. 

Captain Mackintosh having occasion to repose 
great coftfidence in tlie Master of a Chinese ves- 
sel, and doubting lest he might betray it, tho 
man felt himself considerably hurt, and said he 
would give him convincing proof that he was to 
bje trusted. He immediately procured a cotk^ 
and, falling down on both knees wrung ^ ff his 

^ i rl I t-t rM 1 • »’. liiti f ..r-li-i 
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1804. lie made use of these words : “ If I act oth< i wise 
Dec. than as I have said, do tliou, O 7’<e«7 [Heaven,] ' 
deal with me as I have dealt with this cock. , 

PRESS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

The best dressed men wore a sort of velvet cap 
on dieir heiuU ; a short jacket buttoned close 
round the neck, and folded across the breast, the 
sleeves remarkably wide; the materials cotton 
cloth, black, blue, or brown silk, or European 
camblet; they wore quilted petticoats, and black 
satin boots. The moie common people were 
dressed in large straw hats, blue or black cotton 
frocks, wide cotton trowsers, and thick clumsy 
shoes, sometimes made of straw. Some had 
cparse stockings of cotton cloth ; the legs of 
others were naked. A single pair of drawers 
constituted indeed the whole clothing of a great 
pot tion of the crowd. 

CHINESE WOMEN. 

Never were poor womeij so fitte.d out in a 
style so disadvantrgeous for ' setting off their 
charms, as those who made their appearance on 
the banks of the Pei-ho ; and we afterwards 
found, that the dress of these, with some slight 
alterations, was the common mode of the coun- 
try. 

Bunches of laige artificial flowers, generally 
resemliling outers, whose colours were red, blue^ 
pr j’ellow, were stuck in their jef-hlack hair, 
whiebi without any pretensions to taste or free- 
dom, was screwed up close behind, and folded 
into a ridge or knot across the crown of the head, 
not very unlike (except in the want of taste,) ttf 
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Feet of 4ke Ckinexe Ijodies, 

Jbi-aid tlicir locks. Two bo<lkin8 of silver, brass, 
or iron, w«i« conspicuously placed l)ehind the 
head, in the form of an oblique cross, which is the 
common mode of Malay women. 

Their faces and necks were daubetl with white 
paint, tlie eye-brows blackened ; and on the cen- 
tre of the loiter lip, and on the point of the chin, 
were two spots about the size of a small wa- 
ier, of deep vennilioii colour. A blue cotton 
frock, like that of the men, reaching in some to 
■the middle of the thigh, in others to the knee, 
was almost universal. A pair of wide trowsers, 
of different colours, but cointuouly either red, 
green, or yellow, e.xtended a little below the calf 
of the leg, where they were drawn close, in order 
the better to display an ankle and foot, which 
for singularity, at least, may challenge the whole 
world. This distorteil and disproportionate mem- 
ber consists of a foot that Iras been cramped in 
its growtii to the length of four or five inches, 
and an ankle that is generally swollen in the 
same proportion that the foot is diminished. 
The little shoe is us fine as tinsel and taudry can 
make it, and the ankle is bandaged rouwl with 
party-coloured clothes, Qinamented with fnu|;c 
an,d tassels; and such a leg and foot, thus 
dressed <Mit, are considered in China as superla- 
tively beautiful. The constant pain and uneasi- 
ness that female children must necessarily sufter, 
in the act of compreaimg, by means of bandages, 
the toes undqf the sole of the foot, and rctaiumg 
them in that pgsitton, until they literally grow 
.into, and beotjaac a part of it ; and byibrcing 
•the heel %’\vard, until it is entirely obliterate^ 
th^ tHQrn w«3knd«'fitl haw a custom so un- 
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Confined Life of the Ladies. 

natural and inhuman should have continued for 
so many ages, that its origin is entirely un- 
known. 

The Chinese have imposed on their women a 
greater degree of restraint than the Greeks of 
old, or the Europeans in flie darker ages. Not 
satisfied with the physical deprivation of the 
use of their limbs, they have eontrived to 
make it a moral crime for a woman to be seen 
abroad. 

If they should have oecasion to visit a friend 
or relation, they must he carried in a close 
sedan chair; to walk wouhl be the height of 
vulgarity. The wives and daughters, however, 
of the lower class, are neithpr confined to the 
house nor exempt from hard and slavish labour, 
many being obliged to work with an- infant on 
the back, while the husband in all probability is 
gaming, or otherwise idling away his time. 

In a higher spheie, even at home, in her own 
family, a woman must neither eat at the same 
table, nor sit ip the same room with her husband ; 
and the male children at the age of nine or ten 
are separated fioin tjieir sisters. 

To beguile the many tedious and heavy hours, 
fliat must unavoidably occur to the secluded fe- 
males, the tobacco pipe is the usual expedient. 
Every female, from the age of eight or nine years, 
wears a small -silken purse or pocket, to hold to- 
bacco anti a pipe, with the use of which many 
are acquainted even at this tender age ! “ A son,” 
says one of their most celebrated lawgivers, “ after 
the death of his father, has the power of selling 
his SOTvices for a day, or a year, or tor life; but 
» father, while lii,\ing, Iws.unhtoiced- authority 
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over his son ; a father, therefoi e, has the same i 804 . 
right of selling the services of his son to another Die. 
for any length of time, or even for life.” 

Daughters may be said to be invariably sold. 

The bridegroom must always make his bargain 
with the parents of the intended bride. The lat- 
ter has no choice ; and indeed the man has no 
great advantage, for he is never allowed to see 
her till the day of marriage. If, however, on 
opening the door of the chair, he should dislike 
his bargain, he may send her back to her parents, 
but forfeits the stipulated price. 

Although polygamy be allowed, yet it is an 
evil that in a great measure corrects itself. N ine- 
tenths of the community find it difficult to rear 
the offspring of one woman by the labour of 
their hands; and therefore probably feel little 
inclination to purchase a second. 

The Chinese have no particular day set apart for 
the celebration of religious worship. Their acts of 
devotion partake of the same solitary cast that pre- 
vails in their domestic life. The first of the new 
year, and a few succeeding days, are the only holi- 
daysjproperly speaking, that are observed in China. 

On these days the poorest peasant makes a point 
of procuring new clothes for himself and family ; 
they pay visits to friends and relations, inter- 
change civilities and compliments, and make and 
receive presents. The officers of government and 
higher ranks give feasts and entertainments ; but 
even in these feasts tlvere is nothing that bears the 
resemblance of conviviality. 

The spirit of gaming is so universal in most of 
the towns and cities, that in alnrost every b\ e* 
corner groupes are to be found playing at cards 

If 2 
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MttHnrrs-of the Chinese. 

i«04. or throwing dice. Tliey are accuseil even of 
■Doc. freqiieotly staking tlrerr wi-N-es and children on 
the hazard of a die. Cock-fighting is a very 
favourite diversion among the 'Chinese, who 
train quails and other animals up for the same 
barbarous purpose. 

The horrid practice of infanticide is so cora- 
inon in China, tlmt it lias been supposed from 
ten to thirty thousand bodies are annually picked 
up in tiie streere\)f-1Pekin by the police. 

The exterior depwtment of every class in 
China is uncommonly decent, and all their man- 
nei-s mild and engaging; but even these among 
persons of any rank are considered as objects 
wortlty of the interference of the legislature: 
hence itfollo>vs, that they are ceiemonious with- 
out since: ity, studious of the forms only of po- 
liteness, without either the ease or elegance of 
good breeding. An inferior makes a sham at- 
tempt to fall on his knees to a superior, and the 
latter aflccts a "-light motion to raise him. A 
common salutation Iras its mode prescribed bj’ 
the court of ceremonies ; and any neglect or de- 
fault in a plebeian torVards his supeiior is punish> 
able by corporal cha^isement. 

The Chinese may certainly be considered among 
the most timid people upon earth; they seem to 
possess neitlier personal courage, nor the least 
■presence of mind in dangers or difficulties : the 
act of drawing a sword, or presenting a pistol, 
is sufficient -to frighten a common Chinese into 
convulsions ; and their warriors show but very 
few symptoms of courage: yet there are few 
countries in which suicide occurs more fre- 
quently than in China: such acts beinjj mark- 
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ed with uo disgrace, are 90t h<;ld abUoi^- 

rence. 

The Chinese are rather toiler, Hatid a more 
slender and delicate form, tha»r ^ Tartar?; v^ho 
are in general slmrt; thick, and rohnat. The 
small eye, elliptical at the end next the nose, i? a 
predominating feature in the ca§t' of both tlie 
Tartar and Chinese countenance^, and they 
have bo,tb the same Wgh cheek-bones ^ point- 
ed chinsi, which, with the cwstom of sfiaving oii^ 
the hair, give to the head thes^iape of an invert- 
ed cone^ The natural colour both of the* Chinese 
and Tartars, seems to be that tint between a fair 
and a dark complexion, which we distinguish by 
the word brunette; and the shades of this 90m- 

E lexion are deeper or lighter, according as they 
ave been more or less exposed to tl\e climate. 
The women of the lower class, who labour in the 
fields, or who dwell in vessels, are almost in- 
variably coarse, ill-featured, and of a deep brown 
complexion like that of a Ifottentot. We saw 
Avomen in China, however, though very few, 
that might pass for beauties even in Europe. 
The Malay features prevail in most ; a small 
black or dark brown eye, a short rounded 
nose, generally a little flattened, lips consi- 
derably thicker than in Europeans, and black 
hair, are universal. “ Tite general character,” 
says Mr. Barrow, “ of thi^ nation, is a strange 
compound of pride and meanness, of affected 
gravity and real friyolupspess;, of refined civility 
and gross indelicacy.” 

Qur pleasure parly was now forced to leave 
Canton, though with considerable reluctance, 
as we ev^ry dsy fou^_ something new to occu]»y 
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1^61. oHf attention or excite our curiosity : the season, 
however, of our departure fiom China drawing 
near, and as \ve bad one more excursion to make 
previously to th'at period, we hurried off from 
Canton, m order to pay a visit to Macao. 

23 . Our party having 6tted out the ship’s launch 
with a week’s provision, and fire-arms to guard 
us against the Ladrones, we set off on otir excur- 
sion to Macao ; and it was on our little voyage 
dbwn to this settlement, that we had the satis- 
faction of seeing a whole convoy of Chinese small 
craft take the advantage of that protection which 
even the boat ofjiratish man of war could give 
them against the^adrones, who infested their 
own rivers. 

We had frequent opportunities of remarking, 
that in the river Tigris the porpoises are of a 
white colour, and very much resemble human 
corses boating about ; forming a most disgusting 
sight. If I recollect right, 1 have observed the 
same appearance in the river St. Lawrence, North 
America. 


MACAO. 

On approaching die city of Macao from the 
sea, it makes a very respectable, and ind^i^l 
handsome, appearance j the houses and strWs 
being well built, and the former, as is the Por- 
tuguese custom, perfectly white. The land on 
each side of the town is craggj', with forts, 
churches, and monasteries, erected on the dif- 
ferent epiinences. That part of the island where 
the Portuguese arc peiniitted' to reside, is a penin- 
sula, separated from the main body of tire island by 
a narrow isthmus, across the middle of which tho 
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Cliinese have thrown a wall, termed the boun- 
dary. In the centre of iliis wall ig a gate, a 
guard-house, and a party of Chinese soldiers to 
prevent the least con.muuication. The penin- 
sula itself is composed of two rugged hills, join- 
ed together .by a low. neck of land, on which the 
city of Macao is built, extending fram shore to. 
shore. Thus situated, it is capable of being 
well defended by the craggy heights on each 
side; but l^iM^Portuguese have taken little ad- 
vantage «li|itbis circumstance; and imlced so 
badly is itnortilied, that it is supposed live or 
six hundred men, with a ship or two of war, 
would take the place with great ease. 

The city is very populous ; but the Chinese 
far exceed the number of the Portuguese inhabi- 
tants, Avho s0t here, as in most of their Indian 
settlemjWts, a very degenerated race ; marrying 
and jWending with the native.s, till the .sliatle of 
distinction is completely obliterated. This is 
not the case witli the English, except in a very 
trifling degree ; who on that account preserve 
and support the superiority of their character, in 
the eyes of those nations of colour where they 
form establishments, • 

Though this is called a Portuguese settlement, 
yet so much are they at the mercy, and Under 
the controul, of the Chinese, that the latter will 
not permit them to have more than a few weeks’ 
provisions on the island at one time; nor could 
the Portuguese procure the smallest supply from 
any of the neighbouring isles, without leave 
from the Viceroy of Canton. In fact, they are 
little better than the vassals of the MandarinSi 
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Camaens^ C^oe^m Cmiion, 

1804. who must be consaJted on so tiifling an occasion 
Vec. as that of sending off a few refreshments of fmits 
to a ship in the roads ! Here tlie English Super-> 
cargoes reside from March tiH October ; during 
which interval we have no commerce going on 
at Canton. On the lop of one of those craggy 
hills, and commanding a very extensive and 
picturesque view, is Camoens’ Cave, where they 
say that celebrat^ navigator and poet used to 
sit and meditate,^vmen writing the Lnsiad. 

“ One hand <i»e pen, and <m® thd awerd, 

Adjoining this, is the chief Supercargo’s garden ; 
iri which are several beautiful and romantic spots, 
well worth visiting. 

A tolerably good>road is formed from the city 
round the western side of the peninsula, by* the 
boundary, and back along the eastefn, to tlie 
opposite side of the city. This is a very pleasant 
ride mornings and evenings, the horses at Macao 
being small and sure-footed : but strangers Ought 
to be very cauticrus, as the Chinese guards at 
the boundary afways endeavour to inveigle Eiiio- 
peans inside the gate, when they jhstantly secuie 
them, anti niake th°m*pay enormous sums befotfe 
they release them; and even then frequent!)' ham- 
booing thenj, by way of impressing it on their 
memories, 

The Chinese seem to hold the Pottuguese 
character in Very little estimation ; as the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which happened some years 
igo, will set in a clear point of view. It is well 
Icnown, that the talioms, or life for life law, 
prevails in China; and it unfortunately happehed, 
that ih an affray between some Portyguese apd 
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Chinese in^adenre Caun^M, 

Chinese sokliefs, one of the latter waa killed. A igoi. 
dispatch bem|5 sent oft' to the "Viceroy of Canton, i>»». 
a couiicil was held, and the ciixurnstances hav- 
ing been taken into consideration, it was deter- 
ininerl that tzpo Portuguese should be de- 
manded, and their Hws sacrificed, as an eqiiw 
valent for the life of one Chinese ! To the 
honour of the Portuguese Governor, however, 
he obstinately resisted the demand; and would 
not even give up tl>e man who committed the 
murder, tut ordered him to be publicly shot by 
his own countrymen, before the eyes of the 
Chinese, who by those means were ap]>easecl, and 
the affair was dropped. 

While we lay liere, an English boat’s crew 
happened to land on the Chinese side of the 
boundary, and the men were immediately im- 
prisoned ; the sum of two or three thousand 
dollars being demanded for their enlargement. 

The Caioline was therefore moved down abreast 
of Macao, and a message sent to the Portuguese 
Governor, who applied to the Mandarins for the 
release of the English, but without effect, as 
tliey expected a considerable ransom. A message 
v\’as tlien sent to the head Mandarin in the name 
of his Ih'itaiinic Majesty, demanding the instant 
release of his Majesty’s subjects; with an intima- 
tion, that if this lawful demand was not di- 
rectly complied with, force wouUl l)e used to 
compel l)im to it: but Fukki, though he had no 
small itciiing for the dollars, was not at all in- 
clined to risk a broadside from the tars of Old 
England on their account ; and therefore the 
jnen were giv^p up t|ie naopaent he received thip 
paessage. 
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2'he T^pa hcallhier than Anson’s Bay, 

1801 . The Typa, (a safe harbour, where Conimo- 
dpre Anson hove doivn the old Centurion,) lies 
between tAvo islands about four miles from 
Macao; and here the Dedaigneuse frigate lay, 
all the time we were in China, 'without experi- 
encing the least degree of sickness’; whereas the 
Caroline and Grampus had half their men laid 
up with agues, fevers, and fluxes, at Lintin and 
Anson’s Bay. The Athenian, of 64 guns, which 
ship arrivexl in China early in January 1805, 
suffered still more from sickness than we did. 
Macao roads are therefoie much healthier than 
any' of the anchorages farther up the river, which 
indeed is generally the case in all rivers of hot 
countries. Macao road, however, is objected 
to on account of its openness, should a gale of 
wind take place ; but during the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December, we did not 
experience any weatluT that could damage a 
vessel lying in these roads ; and had we lain here 
instead of higher up, I am convinced we should 
have evaded great part of the sickness and mor- 
tality that prevailed on hoard, 

Macao is the only European looking city wc 
l)ad yet seen in India or China; for the Portu- 
guese, contrary to the practice of most other 
European settlers in hot countries, make very 
little difference in the construction of their 
houses, whether on the banks of the Gauges 
or the Tagus : whereas the people of other 
nations in general, but the English in par- 
ticular, leave no means tinemployed to ob- 
viate the effects of climate, by constructing 
their habitations in the most airy manner 
imaginable, . i 
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Trade and Ciihens of Macao, 

The trade of this place seems now reduced to 
a mere shadow, the principal bi'anch being tliat 
of smuggling opium ashore here, which is after- 
Av^ds sold privately to the Chinese, at a great 
price ; as these people have of late got eiiceed- 
ingly fond of this drug, which they smoke and 
chew clandestinely, the use of it being strictly 
proliibited by government 

We could hardly help smiling at the ridicu- 
lous figures which the Macao citizens cut, (at 
least in our eyes,) while strutting through the 
stieets ; barbers, tailors, &c., with long swords, 
cocked hats, powdered hair, and perliaps— no 
shirts. 

^ — \^hic vivinius afnbitlogll, 

Paupcrtate omiies,*’-. — 

J uvenal^ Sat, III, 

We spent a merry Christmas at this settle- 
ment, and then embarked in our launch for 
Anson’s Bay, landing and shooting on all the 
intermediate islands ; Lintin among the rest, 
Avhere our old friends the villagers were Iiiglily 
rejojceil to see us, making us a present of a"bas- 
ket of sweet potatoes aiul other vegt^tables. 

On tlie 1st of January, J8U5, the Caroline 


* The Governor of Canton, after describing, in a pro* 
^ damatiotr, the pernicious etlects arising from the use of opi* 
lain, observes, ^ 1 hos it is that foreigners, by means of a vile 
cxcrementifioiis substance, derive from this country the most 
solid profits and advantages ; but that our countrymen should 
blindly pursue this destructive and ensnaring vice, even till 
death is the consequence, without being undeceived, is in- 
deed a fact odious and deplorable in the highest degree.* Yet 
the Governor of Canton very composedly takes his daily 
doire of opittm.*’— r-BAit»Qw* 
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Rfjiiictiom on leaving^ China. 

jfKiS. dropped dmvn to Lintin, in order 4o collect the 
Jm, convoy, which was directed to assemble at this 
jdace. On the 5th the men of war and merchant 
ships broke ground, and steered past Macao, 
with a stiff breeze, that came down cold and 
dreary fiom the bleak ('binese mountains. The 
■weatner was now so inclement, tliat we were all 
heartily glad to take leave of a country Avhich w^e 
lull approached about three months before, with 
curiosities so keenly excited, that we thought as 
many years woi^Ji^ scarcely be sufficient to gratify 
them. Such ||S| the restless disposition of the 
human mind; never contented with the present 
moment, but always looking forward to a long 
train of pleasures, which imagination is sure to 
keep painted in perspective, generally beyond 
our reach ; but if haply attained, fSllling far, far 
fdiort of what they seemed in anticipation ! 

Thus with delight we linger to survey 
The promisM joys of LifeN unineasur'd way ; 

'4'hus from alar each* dim discover'd scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past has beea ; 
jAnd every form that Fancy can repair 
Yfom dark oblivion, glo^s divinely there.” 

Pleasure^ of IIojjiL 
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CHAP. IX. 

Sail from China — Some of the Convoy strike on a Shoal 
— Arrive at Prince of Wales’s island— Topographical 
Sketch of Pulo Penang — Face of the Country— Popu- 
lation — Climate — ‘Houses, Sic.— Romantic Views from 
the ISlountain — Animals, domestic and wild — Trees, 
Plants, and Shrubs — Fruits, Water, Trade, and Law of 
the Island — Sketch of the Liver Complaint. 

E were no sooner out of sight of the bleak 
coast of China, than the skies cleared up, and 
the north-cast monsoon blew clear and pleasant 
over the scarcely rutiled surface of the ocean. 
We steered a direct course for the Paracels, pass- 
ing to the southward of the island of Hainan, and 
crossingthecenticofthat space in which the Para- 
cels are laid down in the charts, without seeing any 
thing of them. On the 8th we made the high 
land of Cochin-China, to the northward of Cape 
Avarella. As we coasted along in the night, tne 
mountains, which arelterC very high and rugged, 
•eemed to be in a complete blaze, having been 
fired by the inhabitants for some purpose or 
other, exhibiting a grand illumination. Cape 
Avarella, the highest mountain on. this part of 
the coast, is sufficiently singular to be easily 
known ; hut there is on the summit of a moun- 
tain near this, a veiy curious projection, which 
has exactly the appearance of a gigantic sentry- 
box, and proves an excellent land-mark for 
mariners. ' 
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Strike on ^an HoUand^s ShoaL 

1805. At half after one o’clock this day, while steer- 
Jan. y. jng along shore with a fine six-knot breeze, the 
Grampus, Glutton, and Canton, struck suddenly 
on a shoal about a musket-shot from us ; the 
whole convoy was now thrown into the utmost 
confusion, no one knowing which way to steer, 
as the shoai at this moment was not known. 
Most of the ships hove to, and those which did 
not strike, had in general six fathoms water ; wc 
observed in a fe\y minutes, that those three ships, 
after striking several times, (his Majesty^s ship 
Grampus violently,) gradually deepened their 
water, till at length they passed over the tail of 
the shoal, and fortunately without receiving any 
material injury. We now found that it w as \^au 
llollamrs bank or shoul which the ships struck 
on, and the following were the bearings, &c. 

Pulo Cecil* de Xlcr - E. S. E. ; S. 

Pnlo Cecil’ de Terre - N. 17*^ E. 

'J’ackow Mountain - N. 20® W. 

Latit. -- - - l()®4-riN. 

Longit- • - - 108® 44^ E. 

12. We this day made Pulo Aore, where we came 
to an anchor, in a sihall bay on the north side 
9 f the island, for twelve houis. Here we found 
a small village of Malays, who broM^ght us off 
some cocoa-nuts and vegetables, the principal 
produce of the island. It is veiy higli, and co** 
veied with a close and loftv wood, which is said 
to contain several species of animals, that are 
completely preserved from the guns of the Euro- 
peans by the jungle and undei wood. At mid* 
night we gf)t under weigh and steered, for point 
Romania, passing through the cluster of isles 
that form the straits of Siucapore, with a fine 
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Prince of iVales^s IsianfL 

breeze; notwithstanding which, our old visitors 1^505. 
brought ns off several large turtles \ti their ca- 
noes, though they were sometimes dragged under 
water, and their canoes upset by the rapidity of 
our motion. 

These poor creatures contrive to make a liveli- 
hood by the periodical markets which they meet 
for their turtle among the fleets passing through 
these stl%i]ts; on which account they keep a ver^ 
vigilant look out for the English fleet, therr 
grand market They never fail to beg a glass 
or two of arrack after delivering the turtle, which 
generally sets them half mad ; anrl k have fre- 
quently seen them cut such flourishes with their 
paddles in going ashore, that they have actually 
upset their canoes in the height of tiieir tran- 
sports. 

We this day came to an anchor in Malacca 15. 

roads, where we staid for a few hours, and then 
pursued our course for Prince of Wales’s island, 
where we arrived on the 20th Januaiy, after a 
passage of only fifteen dayib from China. 

A severe attack of thejiver com plaint having 
forced me to leave the ship, and take up my re- 
sidence on tins i&land for sorriC months, I shall 
jivail myself of the present opportunity to intro- 
duce a topographical sketch of ti)is interesting 
settlement; after which I shall beg leave to 
offer some observations on that scourge of Euro- 
peans in India, the Liver Complaint. 

PULO PENANG, or PRINCE of WALES'. ISLAND, 

Prince of Wales’s island, called by the natives 
Pulo or l\3olo Penang, from a Malay worci sigfti- 
f>ing Areca-nutand Betel, lies on the fifth paral- 
lel of north latitude, and in 100® 20' lo" (Geoige- 
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Extent and Face of ttie Id and. 

t«>s. tow'n) of east ioaigitudc, at the entrance of the 
Jtut. straits of Malacca. It is nearly in the shape of 
an ohlong square ; about sixteen miles in length, 
and fif)m six to eight in breadth, distant between 
two and three miles from rtie Malay shore. It 
was given to Captain Light by theking of Queda, 
and first settled in 1746. The greater pajt of tlie^ 
island is occupied by a lofty irregular ridge of 
mountain, (running in the direction of the island, 
north and south,) the northern extremity of 
which is by far the highest ; and here they have 
a signal-house, and several bungalows erected. 
The whole of this ridge is covered with a forest 
of tiees of immense size; and between its eastern 
, base and the sea, facing the coast of Queda, there 
is a level slip of land, from two to four miles in 
breadth, and ten or twelve miles long. This is 
well cultivated, and laid out in gardens, planta- 
tions of pepper, betel, areca, cocoa-nut trees, &c. 
intersected in all tlirections with pleasant car- 
riage-roads, the^ides of which are lined with a 
variety of shrubs and trees that are in p>erpetnal 
verdure. Through the whole of this space are 
intersj>erse<l a miniber of villas and bungalows, 
where the Euro[>ean8 occasionally retire to enjoy 
the country air, as a relaxation after business in 
town. 

On the north-eastern point of this slip of land 
are situated Fort-C’ornwallis and George-town, 
the latter called by the natives Tanjong Fainai- 
que. This island may contain of European settlers 
-and their dependants-^ 

Malays, Sumatrans, Chinese, See. 14,000 souls. 
Of Itinerants ... 2,000 dittq. 


Total 145,000 
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' Pulo Penang. _ 


For the crirrectness, htfwever, df this rou|;h 
estimate I cannot positively vouch ; it is pro- 
bable that the number of souls oh the island 
cdnsiderably exceeds that of the ’above state- 
ment. * , ^ 

‘From the opposite shore are constantlj^ bfought 
over greaSt quantities of all kinds of provisions 
and ftiiits, which are sold here at a very reason- 
able 'rate. Abundance and great variety of ex- 
cellent fish are caught in every direction round 
this island, which, from the salubrity of its air, 
is justly esteemed the Montpellier of India. Coups 
de soldi are seldom experienced in this settle- 
ment, although the Europeans walk and ride 
about at all times of the day, completely exposed 
to a vertical sun. In short, as soon as the wet 
ddcks are established on Pulo Jaraja, (a small 
island between Penang and the Main,) this will 
be the most beautiful, healthy, and flourishing 
settlement in the East Indies. 

' From the dawn of day, until the sun has 
eihei^ed above the high mountains of Queda, and 
even for some time after this period, Penang ri- 
vals any thing that has been fabled of the Ely- 
sian Fields. The dews which have fallen in the 
course of the night, and by remaining on the 
trees, shtubs, atid flowers, have become inipreg-* 
nated with their odours, early ig the morning 
begin to exhale, and fill the air with the most 
dfelightful bfcrfumes ; while the European inhabit- 
ants, tidcing advanlage of this pleassuit j^ason 
for iir and exercise, crowd the roatls in carriages, 
oft horseback, and on foot, till the sun, .^ttuig 
to some height above the mountains of Qqed^, 
becomes so powerful, as to drive them iritd.theu: 
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George -Town. 

1 * 05 . bungalows, to enjoy a good .breakfast with a keen 
appetite. 

The low lands of Penang being liable to inun- 
dation in the rainy season, the houses of the 
Europeans are all elevated from the ground, 
eight or ten feet, on arches or pillars. They 
seldom consist of more than one floor, are built 
of wood, and thatched over with leaves of trees, 
&c., the roofs resembling those of cottages in 
England, having the eaves projecting over the 
verendas in order to throw oft the rain into the 
areas. Thejt are all detached from each other, 
and surrounded with gardens, and trees of va- 
rious kinds, that defend them in a great degiee 
from the sun. The town itself, which is inha- 
bited by people of almost every country, from 
the Red Sea to China, is about a quarter of a mile 
in length. The streets are pretty regular, though 
the houses are very far from being so ; the Chi- 
nese, Malays, and Hindoos, following their own 
taste in the c('«struction of them. Here is a 
good fish market, while rice, poultr}’, and ve- 
getables are cheap and plenty in every street. 
The Chinese are hete, as at Malacca, the most 
industrious class ; and as they meet with liberal 
encouragement, they will, no doubt, contributa 
greatly to the improvement of this infant settle- 
ment. 

A small party of us having obtained permis- 
sion to occupy the Convalescent Bungalow on 
the mountain, for the purpose of breathing a 
cooler and fiurer air, we repaired thither early in 
March. ' The distance from the town to that 
part of the base of the mountain where the, path 
f^opitnences, is about five miles, and froth thence 
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Ascent to the Mountain, 

to the summit, more than three. The path-way, 
which is not more than eight or ten feet wide, 
is cut with incredible labour, through a forest of 
immensely tall trees, whose umbrageous foliage 
uniting above, excludes, except at some parti- 
cular turnings, the least glimpse of the heavens ; 
involving one, all the way up, in pensive gloom. 
It frequently winds along the brinks of fnghtful 
yawning precipices, at the bottoms of which, 
one shudders to behold huge trunks of trees 
rived and fractured, while precipitating them- 
selves down their steep and craggy sides. The 
solemn stillness which reigns around, or is only 
interrupted at intervals by the harsh note of the 
trumpeter, or distant roar of the waterfall tum- 
bling frpm, rock to rock, is well calculated to ex- 
cite ii^he mind a melancholy, yet pleasing train 
of reflections. Steep and rugged as this path is, 
the little Sumatran horses mount it with great 
safety : the ladies, however, are generally car- 
ried up in a kind of sedan-chair, borne on the 
shoulders of stout Malays. 

After a tiresome ascent of two or three hours, 
we gained the summit ; where we were amply 
rewarded for our labour, by the most extensive 
and beautifully variegated prospect we had ever 
seen in India. As this part of the ridge of moun- 
tains is considerably the highest in the island, 
the view is consequently uninterrupted all around ; 
and so strikingly grand and beautiful is it, that 
the most phlegmatic observer can hardly fail to 
experience some pleasjng sensations, when placed 
on this fairy spot Foi my own part, I could not 
help feasting my eyei^or hours together, with 
undiminished delight, on the romantic scenery, 

n o 
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Eastern View from the Mountain. 

1805. which nature, assisted by art, had scattered 

March, around in bountiful profusion. The pencil itself 
could but faintly depiqt the luxurig-nt imagery 
of this extensive landscape; wrth the pen, there- 
fore, I can only attempt to trace its outlines. 

Looking eastward, one’s attention is first ar- 
rested by the abrupt descent of the mountain it- 
self, whose side is clothed with an almost im- 
penetrable forest of gigantic tiees; except where 
precipices and chasms intervene, over which the 
waters are faintly heard tumbling and foaming in 
their course down to the plains. From this rude 
scene of nature, there is a sudden transition at 
the foot of the mountain, to one in which art has 
a considerable shaie. The eye there ranges over 
a beautiful plain, laid out in pepper plantations, 
gardens, groves of the cocoa-nut, betel, ar^, and 
various other trees, checkered tliroughoOT with 
handsome villas and bungalows, intersected by 
pleasant carriage-roads, and watei ed w^ith rpean- 
dering rills, that flow from the mountain’s side, 
clear as the crystal. Fort Cornwallis next pre- 
sents itselfi sitaated on the north-eastern point 
of the plain ; an! sti etching to the southward, 
Taujong Painaitjue, or George-town ; the Euro- 
pean houses of which form a striking contrast 
Avith the vaiiously constructed habitations of the 
Oriental settlers ; all of whom dress arid, live ac- 
cording to the manners and customs of tfieir re- 
spective countries. Here may be seen standing 
in perfect peace and amity with each other, the 
Hindoo temple or pagoda, the Chinese joss- 
house, the Christian chapel, and various otfier 
places of worship; everyone enjoying the un- 
molested exercise of lUs religion. 
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Eastern View. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

III ev’ry clime adorM, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all our sense confin'd 

To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that ourselves are blind ! 

Let not our weak unknowing handU 
Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the lands 
On each we judge thy foe I 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 

One chorus let all beings raise, 

All nature’s iucense rise !*' 

From hence, the eye stretches over the beau- 
tiful strait that separates the island from tlie 
main ; thi glassy surface of which reflects the 
faint images of the clouds above, and lofty moun- 
tains that tower on each of its sides. The long 
extended line of shipping in the roads, presents as 
great a variety and contrast as the mansions on 
shore ; from the line of battle ship, bearing 

“ The British thunder e’er th’ ohsequions wave,” 

down to the light skiflF or canoe, that scarcely seems 
to brush its surface, may be seep, in gradation, 
East Indiameo, country ships, grabs, Chinese 
junks, pariars, Malay proas, and an endless va- 
riety ot small craft from Sumatra and the atijacent 
isles. Passing over this pleasant little aquatic 
scene, the Malay coast exhibits a considerable plain 
covered with a* close wood, through which winds 
a river, navigable by the country craft up tg the 
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1805 . bases of the lofty, and generally “ cloud-capt” 
March, mountains of Queda, which terminate the east- 
ern view. 

The northern and southern prospects have a 
great similarity to each other : the eye each way 
pursues aline of coast, studded with small islands, 
and extended till the steep mountains on one 
hand, and the watery expanse on the other, 
blending with the blue ether, fade at length from 
the view, on the utmost verge of the horizon. 

Westward, an unruffled sea and cloudless sky 
present a most magnificent scene, where the eye 
has ample scope to range, far as the visual powers 
can possibly extend ; distinguishing on this wa- 
tery plain, various kinds of vessels pursuing their 
respective routes, irafted by the gentle land and 
sea breezes ; the latter of which, entitled the 
Doctor, setting in in the forenoon, pays an early 
and welcome visit to the mountain bungalows, 
fraught with such delicious and life-inspiring 
draughts for the exhausted frame, as few doctors 
can boast of among their prescriptions ; and 
which are far more grateful to the enfeebled tro- 
pical convalescent, than all the cordial balm of 
Gilead, and salutiferous elixirs in the world. In 
so beautiful a situation as this, and daily visited 
by such an agreeable Physician, it is no wonder 
that the debilitated European should seldom fail 
to experience at least a temporar}' renovation olf 
strength, and exemption from the baleful effects 
of the climate. 

Independent of the temperature of the air, 
which is pleasantly cool at this elevation, there 
is no doubt that the beautiful prospects scattered 
around, must greatly conduce to the restoration 
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oti the Mountain, 

of health. Tliis we experienced, and proved the 
justness of the following remarks by Addison 
“ Delightful scenes,” says he, “ whether in na- 
ture, painting', or poetry, have a kindly influ- 
ence on the body as well as the mind ; and not 
only seem to clear, and brighten the imagination, 
but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and 
agreeable motions. Such arc the prosijects of 
an open champaign countiy ; a vast uncultivated 
desert, huge neaps of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters.” 

Notwithstanding these advantages, through 
want of sufficient society, the scene in a few days 
began to assume a solitary appearance. Xluring 
the solemn stillness that every evening prevailed 
mound, the sun slowly sinking in the western 
horizon, seldom failed to awaken in the mind a 
variety of tender emotions, and fond recollections 
of that dear native land, over which his bright 
orb was then shining in meridian splendour* ; 
accompanied too with a kind of melancholy re- 
flection, on the immense distance that separated 
us from tlije chalky cliffs of that much-loved 
isle, whose image becomes more deeply impressed 
on our memories the farther we recede fiom its 
shores. 

Where’er we roam, whatever realms to see. 

Our hearts wntravell’d, fondly turn to thee ! 

Still to our country” turp, with ceaselcs^s pain, 
And drag at each remove a lengthening chain. 


^ Pulo Penang h&tng one hundred degrees east of England, 
pt ivS sun-set in the former, and mjd-day in the latter placi 
nearly ipt the same tin^^f 
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Poetical Instructions for preserving Health. 

It is natural to suppose that our solitary ro- 
mantic situation on this mountain would give rise 
to those reflections and contemplations, which, iq. , 
minds at all disposed to court the Muses, occa- 
sionally break out in poel;ical eflhsions. 

The following lines are introduced, not for the 
sake of appearing in a poetical garb, but because 
they may probably convey, in a more agreeable 
manner, a few hints, that may not be totally be- 
neath the notice of those to whom they are ad- 
(Iressed. 

LINES, 

Writien at the Convalescent Bungalow, March 1805 , 

Hoisr best the fickle fabric to support 
Of mortal man ; m healthful body how 
A healthful mmd the longest to maintain/* 

ARMSTRONG. 

tt Forman e< k<cc, ohm meminisseJuvabiV* 


Down to the western waves the radiant sun 
In silent grandeur rolls his splendid car ; 

Andj lo ! his bright diurnal course is run, 
Attested by yon falatiy glimin’ring star. 

The peaceful evening draws hey sober shade 
Round the green summits of Malaya’s hills, 
'V^hile m®* 2 h-ey’d Contemplation, pensiva maW! 
My bosom with a secret rapture fills. 

If see the^ moon m^estically rise, 

Her silver light bespangling ev’ry tr^e \ 
!^ehold her floating through the azure skies, 

Her pale fleams dicing on the trembling sea. 

The gentle sea-breeze scarce Is heard to blow,^ 
The tali areca waves no more its head, 

The shady plantain in the vale below, 

Hangs pensive o’er the modest Hmdoo’a Sheifi^ 
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Hush’d are th^ c^res aud labours of the daj^ 

The sun’s meridian glow is uo more, 

Hound the .rude huts the noisy children play^ 

While age fecouiUs his legendary lore- 

Bcncatb the humble shed, their frugal meal^ 

Behold Suinulra^s tawny sons prepare, 

No wish for other dainties do they feel. 

Than their own simple vegetable fare^* 

Not so, where Europe’s sons enjoy the hour, 

J'here the .rich mantling goblet flows around; 
Ambrosial odours rise from cv’ry bojy’r, 

And fruits iiectareous strew the scented groundU 

H^sli youths, beware ! the demon of disease 
In sullen triumph hovers o’er your heads, 

Pours in each cup the black Lethean lees. 

And o’er the /east his baleful influence sheds# 

Jlcar then the counsel of the friendly Muse, 

Nor scorn the precept though uncouth the rhyme. 
So blooming h^kilth shall through your frame difl'usu 
Her genial hlessii^s in a burning clime. 

Soon as Aurora gilds theliastern skies, 

And birds in pearly dew their plumage lave, 
pispel your slumbers-»-from your couch arise. 

And fearless plunge into the briny wave. 

Next where the tow’ring hills their nmbrage lmadf 
And tall arecas scept the morning gale, 

On the swift steed your devious courses bend, 

And health from ev^ry passing breeze inhalt* 

But when the sun, with fierce iiieri«nan ray. 

Pours the bright torrent of ethereal fire, 

W hen rav’ning birds, and prowling beasts of pr^i* 
Seek the green shade, or to the den retire t 


ims. 

M0r^ 


Boiled rice and a Lind of pepper called chillies. 
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Rule%' for preserving: He(dth> 

Then, itretchM at ease in plantain-shelterM bow’r. 
Poetic Action^ or the classic page, 

Should oft beguile the tedious sultry hour. 

While the ripe cocoa would my thirst assuage. 

Thus till the noontide skies had ceas’d to glow^ 

No anxious care should occupy iny breast ; 

No toiling step my languid limbs should know. 

Nor Pleasure’s train disturb my soothing rest. 

Soon as the western hills their shades extend 
In shapes fantastic o’er the flow’ry green, 

To duty’s call then sedulous attend, 

Or range cxcursire through the woodland scene. 

When round the genial board, in festive glee. 

Each er’ning sees the youthful circle join, 

From curbing rules and trigid maxims free, 

Resolv’d their cares to drown in gen’rous wine. 

Ah ! trust the Muse, by sure experience taught, 

To dread the luring, mirth-inspiring, bowl ; 

These fleeting joys, that banii>h serious thought, 
Destroy the fliiest feelings of the souK 

But not the mind' alone their influence feels, 

Tha sympqithising frame soon owns their pow’r, 

Through ev’ry vein the rankling poison steals, 

And blasts the bloom of youth’s unfolding (low’r \ 

Observe the Hindoo, whose untutor’d mind, 

Such false sedufetive yixury disdaiiia. 

To Nature’s wants his wishes are confin’d, 

While Health her empire o’er his frame maintains, 

IJts modes of Hfe^ by ancient sages plann’d, 

To suit the temper of his burning skies, 

He, who the climate’s rage would long withstand^ 
Will wisely imitate^ nor e’er despise. 

X hese Twh s observ’d— to Providence resign’d^ 

Let no unmanly fear fair hope subdue; 

If once that slavish yoke your spirits biiid^ 

T!o fortune^ fgme, gnd |ife itself adi<2U { 
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Animals on 4he Island. 

The thermometer at the bungalows generally I80*. 
I’anges from 70 to 80 degrees 5 sometimes at 
night, however, it stands as low as 62® ; and 
indeed so cool did we leel it, that we generally 
slept with a blanket over us; a very rare occur- 
rence within six degrees of. the equator. 

As soon as it gets tlark on this mountain, there 
arises on every side a curious concert of birds and 
insects, which deprived us of sjeep for the first two 
Of three nights. Far above the rest, the tium- 
peter (a very singular insect, about an inch in 
length, ) saluted our ears regularly for a few hours 
after sun set, with a sounrl so strong, tliat tlie 
first time 1 heard it, I actually thought a party 
of dragoons were approaching the bungalows; 
nor coukl I be persuaded for some time, that 
such a diminutive creature could possibly possess 
organs capable of emitting sucli a tremendous 
loud note. 

A very curious species of deer is sometimes, 
though rarely, found in the woods of this is- 
land; but lions, tigers, and other ferocious ani- 
mals, are unknown. A tiger, indeed, did once 
swim across from the Qu^a shore, and made 
for the moimtaius here, but was shot soon after 
his landing ; he was supp ised to be the only one 
that ever was on the island. Birds of the most 
beautiful plumage are seen on almost eveiy 
branch pf a tree tlirough this island ; but nature 
has been so very bountiful in clothing them with 
her ‘most gaudy liveries, that she has thought 
proper to make a drawback, by depriving theA 
of tliose melcKlious notes, which so ofteil charm 
us in birds of a more homely exterior. There is, 
however, one small bud on tliis' island, (whose 
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BuffaloeR^ Running a Mack, 

1805. name I ibrgef,) which perches among the leavea 
^areh. of the tall areca-trce, and sings, mornings and 
evenings, in a style far superior to that of any 
bird I Bave seen between the tropics. Argus 
pheasants aie found on this island ; but they are 
generally brought over stuifed from tire Malay 
coast, where they abound in great plenty, and 
are here sold for a dollar each. 

With respect to the domestic animals, they 
are but few ; and those are brought from the 
neighbouring parts: horses from Pedir, on the 
. coast of Sumatra ; buffaloes from Queda, and 
sheep, &c. from Bengal. 

The buffaloes arc brought over from the oppo- 
.site coast in a very curious mannei'; six or eight 
of them being collected together on the beach, 
thongs of leather, or pieces of ratan, are passed 
in at one nostril and out at the other, then made 
fast to the sides and stern of one of the boats, 
ivhicli is pushed off from the shore, and the buf- 
faloes driven into'tjie water along with it; these 
, thongs or ratans keeping their noses above ivtiter, 
and assisting them in swnnming, until they gain 
the opposite shore, unless seized on their passage 
by the alligator. The buffalo often becomes a 
most dangerous animal when enraged by the heat 
(i)fthesun, or any other cause ; and seems then 
tcj imitate the frantic tragedy, which his savag6 
master, the Malay, occasionally performs, when 
‘ running the mvck*. At these pei'iods, the an;-- 


* Running a muck, \s a practice that has pre^JliJed Qme 
immomorial among the Malays. Tg run a muck^ in the ori* 
ginal sense of the word, is to get intoxicated with opium 
hawfgucj (juice of the'hmp, M’hich hus au intoxicating 
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Buffaloes. 

mal rushes furiously upon every thing in hjs way ,1805. 
dashes into the houses, upsetting and breaking Marcfi. 
through all obstructions ; and as he is possessed 
of great muscular strength, there is no mode of 
subduing him but by killing him with spears or 
shot. A large one lately made a desperate sally 
through George- town, while the gentlemen of 
the settlement fired on him in all directions fioui 
their yerendahs ; at length he rushed through 
the governor’s kitchen, upsetting the cook an<l 
all his utensils ; but what was still worse, a ball 
from a rifle, aimed at the furious buffalo, unfor- 
tunately struck the poor harmless cook, who, 
from the fright occasioned by the animal, and 
the wound, very nearly lost his life. As these 
creatures have very little hair on their bodies, they 
are uttcily unable to bear tlie scorching rays of 
the sun towards mid-day ; at these times, tliere- 
fore, ' they betake them^lves to every pool and 
puddle in the neighbourhood, rolling themseivos 
in the mud, and tlien lying with their nostiiis 
just above water, until the fervency of the at- 
mosphere has somewhat abated. On coming out 
from their cool retreats, they are the most un- 
couth and di.sgusting objects imaginable ; hav- 
ing a coat of clay an inch or two in thickness. 


lity,) and then ru«h into the streets, with a drawn weapon, 
and kill every one that epmes in the way, fill the party is 
himself either or taken prisoner. If the officer take# 

one of these ^i^cks or mohawks they have been caiicit 
by an easy corruption) alive, he has a considerable reward, 
and the tinhappy wretches are always broken alive on the 
i^beel ; but such is the fury of their desperation, that three 
opt of nre necessarily destroyed in atteioptiiig to seciirsi 
them. 
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which in a few minutes is hardened by the sun 
info a crust that defends their hides from liis 
powerful rays during the remainder of the day. 
They are the only animals used in labour ; their 
flesh is tolerably gx>od, and an excrescence that 
grows on their shoulders, called a hump, when 
salted and well preserved, (especially in Bengal,) 
is esteemed excellent eating ; in short, the buf- 
falo is perhaps the most usehil animal in India. 

Alligators are very common round the shores 
of this island, rendering it very unsafe to bathe 
on any part of the coast Snakes of an immense 
size have likewise been found here by tlie early 
settlers, but are now very raie. Bandicotes, a 
species of large rats, are extremely numerous ou 
the island, and do a great deal of mischief, as 
does likewise the white ant. It is astonishing 
what effects these .very small insects are capable 
of producing; they vfjll destmy the interior 
parts of the beams and rafters in houses; leav- 
ing a thin external shell of sound wood, that 
completely deceives tlie eye, and lulls into a false 
security the unsuspec5ting lodger, wlio frequently 
sees with astonishment tlie whole fabric come 
tumbling to tlie ground willioiit any apparent 
cause, or perhaps is himself involved in its ruins ! 

When these dangerous insects find their way 
on board of ships, it becomes a very serious con- 
cern, as no one can tell where they may be 
making their destructive burro\ys; perhaps 
through the thin plauk that separaj^is the \vhole 
crew from eternity ! In these cas^ there is no 
tnethod of destroying them, but by sinking the' 
vessel in shallow water for some days until they 
are ah drowned. 
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Trees and Shrubs-Coeoa-nut, ahd Arcfa Tree. 

Tlie principal useful trees, shrubs, and plants isos. 
on this island, are those that bear the cocoa-nut, ■**•«*♦ 
areca-nut, pepper, and betel. 

The cocoa-nut tree is raised by burying the 
tvut, str'pt of its fibrous nxit, at some depth in 
the ground ; and it is very singular that the stem 
is nearly as thick when it makes its appearance 
above ground, as it ever becomes afterwards, 
though it sometimes rises to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet. The cocoa-nut milk is a most deli- 
cious and wholesome beverage in the hot wea- 
ther ; as is likewise the toddy, which is the milk 
or juice of the tree ^^ected in small vessels af- 
fixed to the fresh cmraranches. Plantations of 
these trees are very valuable, as they will rent at 
a dollar a tree per annunj, as long as they conti- 
nue to bear fruit. The fibres round the nut are 
the most valuable parts, of which they make the 
/coira cable and rope, so much used in all the 
country ships. 

The areca tree makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance ; its branches are small, but its leaves 
are very beautiful, forming a round tuft at tlie 
top of the trunk, which grows as straight as an 
arrow to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet. 

The shell, which contains the fruit, is about the 
size of a walnut, and of a yellowish red colour 
outside, an«l rough within ; when ripe it is astrin- 
gent, and not unpleasant to the taste. It is 
needless to say how much this nut, when mixed 
with'leaves of the betel and chunam, is used in 
. chewing hy all classes of the natives. This com- 
position is called pinang, (whence the namjg of 
the island ;) and though it has an agreeable fla- 
vour, it gives the months of the natives who use 
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1806 . ^ most diabolical appearance, rendering what 

March, few straggling teeth they have, as black as jet ; 
while their disgusting jaws seem as gory, as if 
they liad been^nlangUng a piece of raw flesh^. 

The pepper plant is a shrub whose j^oot is small, 
fibrous, and flexible; it rises into a stem, which 
requires a tree or prop to support it* Its wood 
has the same sort of knots as the vine, and when 
dry, it exactly resembles the vine branch. The 
leaves, which have a strong smell and pungent 
taste, are of an oval shape, but they diminish 
towards the extremity, and end in a point. From 
the flower buds, which ^Ji^^hite, and sometimes 
placed ill the middle, sol^imes at the extremi- 
ties of the branches, are produced small berries 
resembling those of the currant tree ; each of 
these contain from twenty to thirty corns df pep- 


* They spit out the first juice, an4 I think such a pre- 
caution is very proper; for otherwise the calx (chunam) 
which is mixed witir it, would excoriate the gums and pa- 
late. It is also to be observed, that if the betel and areca, 
without the calx, be chewed, the jtiiiCe pressed from it in 
mastication is of a green colour; but \ipob adding a small 
quantity of calx, the vame juice becomes redder than blood.^ 
Garcias ab Orta^ paragraph 3d. 

I hold this masticatory asgreatl}’^ preferable to tobacco. 
However, a long continued use of it not only erodes the 
tc6th by the calx it contains, but even causes them to fall 
mit. Dcsidcs, when the fausel nut or the fruit of the-pi- 
nang is not ripe, it quickly induces a giddiness of the head* 
This symptom indeed vanishes oh eating a little salt, or tak- 
ing a draught of cold water ; I would then admit a moderate 
use of it as a dentifrice, and sweetener of the breath ; but 
condemn the abuse of it as much as of tobacco ; for, in my 
©pinion, it is the height of madness to nse aS aliment, a Sub* 
•lance which has the efficacy of a violertt medicine.’* 

Bontius^ page 19% 
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per ; they are commonly gathered in October, i»05, 
and exposed to the Sun seven or eight tlays. The 
fruit, M'hich was green at first, and afterwards 
red, when stripped of its covering, assumes the 
appearance it has when we see it : it is not sown, 
but planted ; a great nicety is required in the 
choice of the shoots; it produces no fiuit tilf the 
end of three years, but bears so plentifully the 
three succeeding years, that some plants yield 
six or seven pounds of pepper in that period. 

The bark then begins to shrink, and in twelve 
years time it ceases bearing. The culture of 
pepper is not difficult ; it is sufficient to plant it 
in a rich soil, and carefully to pull up the weeds 
that grow in great abundance round its roots, 
especially the three first years. As the sun is 
highly necessary to the growth of the pepper 
plant, when it is ready to bear, the trees that 
support it must be lopped, to prevent their shade 
from injuring the fruit. 

The betel is a species of this genus. It is ft 
climbing and creeping plant like the ivy; and its 
leaves a good deal resemble those of the citron, 
though th^ are longer and narrower at the ex- 
tremity. It grows in all parts of India, but 
thrives best in moist places: the natives culti- 
vate it as we do the vine, placing props for it to 
r.un and climb upon ; and it is a common prac- 
tice- to plant it against the tree that bears the 
areca-nut. 

Fruits are plentiAil on this beautiful island ‘ 
the pine-apple grows wild; while shaddocks, 
plantains, jack-fruit, oranges, lemons, are 
reared with the greatest ease. 

R 
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Bread-fruit Tree. 

In the botanical garilen may be seen the cin- 
namon, bread-fruit*, and a great variety of curi- 
ous and useful trees. 

Hitherto there sVas considerable difficulty in 


* In Otaheite, and some other islands, this fruit not only 
serves as a substitute for bread among the inhabitants^ but is 
also variously dressed, and composes the principal part of their 
food. It grows on a tree about the size of a middling oak ; its 
leaves arc frequently a foot and a half long, of an oblong shape, 
deeply sinuated like those of the tig-trcc, which they resemble 
in colour and consistence, and in the exuding of a milky juice 
on being broken. 'J'ho fruit is about the size and shape of a 
new-born child’s head ; and the surface is reticulate d, not 
much unlike a trutlle ; it is covered with a thin skin, and has 
a core about as big as the handle of a small knife. The eat- 
able part lies between the skin and the core; it is as white 
as snow, and somewhat of the consistence of new bread; it 
must be roasted before it is eaten, being first divided into 
three or four parts ; its taste is insipid, with a slight sweet- 
ness, somewhat resembling that of the crumb of wheaten 
bread mixed with a Jerusalem artichoke. This fruit is also 
cooked in a kind of oven, which renders it soft, and some- 
thing Hkc a boiled "potatoe ; not quite so farinaceous as a 
good one, but more so than those of tlie middling sort. Of the 
bread-fruit they also make three difibrent dishes, by putting 
water or the milk of the bocoa-nut to it, then beating it to a 
paste with a stone pestle, and afterwards mixing it with ripe 
plantains, bananas, or the sour paste which they call mahic. 

To procure this principal article of their food (the bread- 
fruit) costs these happy people no trouble or labour, except 
that of climbing up a tree. The tree which produces it does 
not indeed grow spontaneously ; but if a man plants fen of 
them in his life-time, whieh he may do in about an hour, he 
will as completely fulfil his duty to his own and future gene- 
rations, as the native of onr less temperate climate can do by 
ploughing in the middle of winter and reaping in the sum- 
mer’s heat, as often as these seasons return ; even if, after he 
has procured bread for his present household, he should con- 
vert a surplus into money, and lay it up for his children. 
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Water — Trade of Palo Penang* 

watering ships at this island, as the boats were 
obliged to go to some distance from the town to 
fill the casks ; and that too on a beach so shelv- 
ing, that they were forced to roll down the casks 
into the water, and parbuckle them into the 
boats, with incredible fatigue. There is now, 
howev'er, a conduit formed, which leads the water 
from the foot of the mountain down to the town, 
and even to the extremity of a wharf, which pro- 
jects upwards of one hundred and fifty yards into 
the sea, and where boats may lie and have their 
casks filled by a hose, that leads from a cock on 
the wharf into the bung-holes of the casks. This 
water too is of an excellent quality, as it comes 
directly from the waterfall, without passing 
through any fens or marshes, whereby it might 
be injured : this is a work of very great public 
utility, as the principal object of this settlement 
is the supplying our China fleets with wood and 
water. 

Though Prince of Wales’s island exports very 
little of its own productions, except pepper and 
wood, yet there is a very considerable trade 
carried on here, fiom its being in a central 
situation between India, China, and the eastern 
islands. The merchants take advantage of the 
fleets passing and repassing, to export to China, 
&c. opium, betel, pepper, tin, ratans, and va- 
rious other articles which they have ready col- 
lected ; and for which they receive either dollars, 
or the productions of China and the eastern isles, 
■which they afterwards ship off to India, or send 
home to Europe, whichever they may find most 
advantageous. 

R 2 
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Inhabitants of Prince of Wales's Island. 

1805. Hitherto this flourishing little settlement has 

lUarch. contrived to subsist without law, excepting that 
particular branch of it denoniinated club-law; 
and yet I believe upon the whole the scales of 
justice have hung as much in equilibrio here as 
in many larger communities, “ where laws and 
lawyers grow as thick as ho|)s.” Whether the- 
new order of things about to take place on this 
island) will produce any vibration in the balance 
of justice, remains to be proved. But as I have 
nothing to do with politics, and as I am on 
the point of taking a reluctant farewel of this 
beautiful island, I must just mention the Eng- 
lish settlers: though I can say little more of 
them than of those in Calcutta and Madras. 
Every unprejudiced person who has been among 
them must confess, that they are hospitable 
and friendly to strangers, and that they have 
shown great marks of attention to the of- 
ficers of the nauy in particular. Could I in- 
dulge my own feelings, indeed, I should here 
return my sincere thanks to many of the gen- 
tlemen of this settlement, whose kind offices 
solaced myself as .well as many others, while 
recovering from severe illness ; but as I cannot 
mention particular names, I shall wave the sub- 
ject, "by wishing them every kind of happiness 
and prosperity they can desire. 

To the small number of my good natured read- 
eiTS, who may have been indulgent enough to 
s^nd a few months with me on this pleasant 
iMand, I Itave two apologies to make: 1st, I 
have to apologize for tnis piece-of egotism, which 
though 1 detest from my heartu, yet I found un* 
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Sketch o f the Liter-complairU. 

avoidable here, as m-ell as on several other occa- 
sions, where descriptions ate given of places and 
things totally unconnected wdth the sliip, or the 
common occurrences of the voyage ; 2dly, I have 
to apologize for introducing such a seemingly 
foreign subject as the following; viz. 

A SKETCH or THE LIVER COMELAINT. 

Indeed I must confess I have been wavering a 
good deal in my own mind respecting' its inser- 
tion ; but when I consider how natural it is for 
every one ajiproaching a foreign Climate, where 
a peculiar disease is prevalent, to be very soli- 
citous with respect to its nature, appearance, 
means Of avoiding, ahd method of cure; and, 
above all, when I reflect, that nothing can. 
induce young men to avoid the causes of a dis- 
ease, so much as the exhibiting to their view a 
picture of its consequences; 1 am inclined to 
risk the censure of many, in hopes that I may 
enable a few of my readers to avoid that danger- 
ous and painful illness, 

Queeque ip^e mherrima vidi^ 

Ei quorum pars magnafui. 

The following sketch of the liver complaint 
may be depended on as correct ; as it was writ- 
ten on the §pot, after I had had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing besides feeling the disease. 

This complaint is much more frequent in the 
East Indies, than in any other tropical climate ; 
and it is very difficult to assign a good rcasoh 
for this circumstance, as it is not in general 
hotter here, than in the West Indies, and many 
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Sketch of the Liver •complaint, 

1805 .' other inter-tropical countries ; besides which, In- 

March. jg exempted from most of those pestilential 
diseases that make such ravages in warm climates. 
It is, nevertheless, highly probable that the liver 
complaint is a much more common disease, even 
in cold countries, than is generally imagined; 
and that it is frequently not noticed, because 
not suspected. When the size and structure, in- 
deed, of this great gland are considered, and the 
secretions which are performed in it, it seems 
wonderful that it is not even oftener diseased 
than is really the case. 

The liver complaint, termed by medical men 
“ Hepatitis,” and dehned to be an inflammation 
and enlargement in the substance, or an inflam- 
mation and thickening in the membranes, of that 
organ, terminating generally in resolution, ab- 
scess, or schirrus, be^ns for the most part with 
some febrile symptoms, which are accompanied 
by pain in the right side ; or, which is more fre- 
quently the case, with a severe pain extending 
from the right side across the stomach to the 
left ; and this, it is probable, has induced many 
to consider it as a disorder in the stomach, and 
to treat it accordingly ; especially on their first 
arrival in the country, before they have had suf- 
ficient experience in the different appearances, 
which it occasionally assumes. This pain is 
often accompanied with cough and difficulty of 
breathing, and the person affected cannot bear 
external pressure on the part, especially when 
any enlargement has taken place; the pain too is 
always aggravated after eating any thing; the 
pul^<; is hard and quick, and the iipost horrid 
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dreams assail the patient the moment he falls isos, 
into a cloze of sleep. March, 

In a few days, it generally happens that a 
dysentery comes on, and accompanies the dis- 
ease through all its stages; in tact, dysentery 
and hepatitis, in this country, are little more 
than two terms for the same disease ; the former 
being rather a symptom of the latter, than a 
specific disease itself;- they are both therefore 
cured by the same medicines. 

It is generally supposed that a pain in the tip 
of the right shoulder is a characteristic mark of 
the liver complaint. This is a symptom, how- 
ever, which se4dom makes its appearance till the 
disease is in a chronic state, and therefore should 
not be expected in recent attacks. Another er- 
roneous supposition is, that the patient can only 
lie on the right side; yet I have known many 
that could lie much better on their backs or left 
sides, than on their right. This disease often 
conies on in such an insidious manner, that the 
peison affected scarcely believes himself serious- 
ly ill, until a suppuration actually takes places ; 
still, however, (he above-mentioned symptoms 
must have taken place, though in so slight and 
slow a manner, that they did not alarm the pati- 
ent at the time. 1 have seen very few cases of this 
slow kiiid of hepatitis, but many of the violent 
kind, whidh I have described above ; and there- 
fore I shall only relate what I saw and felt my- 
self; especially as I believe it is the piost com- 
mon manner in which young men, fresh front 
Europe, are attacked for the first time ; but as 
it would be quite incompatible with my plan, to 
pater into a detailed apeount of this disease, \ 
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Prtndpiii Causes of Lwer^complaini , 

1805. have consequently confined myself to.a sketch of 
March, its niost prominent features*. 

I think the principal causes that induce this dis- 
ease may be reduced to the three following : viz. 

1st. Exposure to great heat, as in walking, 
or using violent exercise under the meridian sun. 

2d. Exposure to cold when the body is heated; 
as in throwing one’s self down in cool or moist 
air, when id a state of perspiration. 

3d. And last, (though not least,) is intemper- 
ancef, especially among young men in the army 


^ The author himself, who experienced a most violent 
attack of this disease, which terminated in an abscess^ could 
lie ill no other position than on his back ; 'from which, if 
he attempted at any time to turn, he felt a sensation as if a 
small sMord had been thrust thraugh.bis body, and had 
pipned him down to his cot. He felt very little pain in his 
right shoulder; but enlargement took place, immediately 
at the pit of his stomach, about the size of an inverted saucer, 
extremely hard, and attended with a most excruciating pain, 
and sensatiou of throbbing. 

Throughout the whole of this disease he was harassed with 
a ino''t distressing dysentery, till relieved by mercury. 

Though he had au opportunity of seeing more than a 
hundred ca<-es of this complaint, and of toursc perceived a 
coiibiderable yariety in the mode of attack; yet as his own 
case was extrcmcly'well piarked, and as it is natural to sup- 
pose he would be better able to describe what he felt thaii 
what he only saw, he has accordingly given the above sketch 
of tb© LiviJr Complaint* prj|idpally from hU own personal 
feelings^ 

t The 5 tate of the frame in copsequcncc of frequent 
Inebriety, consists in the (if it does not occasion imme- 
diate depth,) in the paralyses, w hieh usually succeeds long and. 
yiolcnt excitement. 

Sometimes the stomach It more materlidly affected, an^ 
jjj^ralysis of l|cteidi fptem ji 5 wheae^ a ta<al ah* 
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Causes to be avoided, 

and navy, &c. on their first arrival in the jsos. 
country. 

I believe, that, genei'ally speaking, it is in the 
power of most Europeans in India, (excepting 
those of the ajmy, when actually in the field,^ 
to avoid the two first mentioned causes; the 
third it is evidently in the power of any one to 
avoid, if he chooses. I do not indeed mean to 
say, that by using every precaution which human 
wisdom can suggest, it is possible to evade this 
disease always ; I only mean to say, that by- 
guarding against the causes above-mentioned, it 
is highly probable that one may live in this 
country a gieat number of years, and enjoy good 
health, without being exposed to a long list of 
disorders prevalent in temperate climates, but 
unknown in this. 

When this disease is taken early, it may almost 
always be conquered l)y the tollowing concise 
method of treatment, 1st. By bleeding to 
eighteen or twenty ounces, if the pejson be of 
a full habit of body j if it be the first or second 


horrcnce fram flesh food, *nd general emanation: in other* 
the lymphatic system is affected with paralysis, and dropsy 
ensues. 

“ More frequently the secretory rcssels of the Krer become 
first paralytic, and a torpor, with conseqiient ga|l>jitoBes, or 
schirrusof this viscus, is induced, with concomitant jaundice; 
or it becomes inflamed in conseqircitee of prcriows torpor; 
and this inflammation is frequently transferred to a morq 
sensible part, which is associated with it, and produces thn 
rosy cTuptlons on the face, &c. 

“ In some inebnates the torpor of the lirer produces- pahi 
without schirriis, gall-stones, or eruptions ; and in those epU 
fepy or insanity are often the ponie^uence.” Dnawtsi* 
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Cure of Livcr-nomplaint. 

1805. attack; and particularly if he be fresh from Eu- 
M<trch. rope. This may be carried still farther, according 
to circumstances. 2diy. By purgatives, especi- 
ally calomel ones, which sometimes check the 
disease at once. 3dly. As the above-mention- 
ed are little more than preliminaries, the grand 
specific must be applied as soon as the operation 
of the purgative medicines is over; I mean mer- 
cury, that invaluable and astonishing medicine, 
the sheet-anchor in this, as well as 'n most other 
diseases of the country. It is really hard to con- 
ceive how Europeans would manage, if deprived 
of this wonderful drug, when it is consideicd 
how many thousands annually owe the preserva- 
tion of their lives to its efi’ects. It may’, and 
perhaps ought to be, used both internally and 
externally. 

Internally, say thus : 

Four grains of calomel *, and half a grain, or 
a grain of opium, to be taken in a little jelly, 
crumb of bread, or any other convenient vehicle, 
and repeated every four hours, until it sensibly 
affects the nioutl ; using at the same time mer- 
curial frictions on the thighs, arms, &c. to 
hasten the operation of the calomel ; for the 
great object is to get the mouth well affected 
as soon as possible: shortly after which, the 
patient will feel an alleviation of the symptoms, 


* The pil. hydrarg. (quicksilver pill) may perhaps an- 
swer the purpose full as well as the calomel ; but it must be 
giTen in hve^grain doses every four hours, in conjunction 
ivith frictions ; it is not so apt to irritate the intestines ; bnt 
the author is not sure that it will so soon afi’cct the mouth as| 
Ihe calomel. 
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Cure hiver-Qompluint. 

and that almost without a doubt ; for s6 cer- 1805. 
tainly efficacious is this powerful medicine, that 
as soon as the practitioner perceives tlie patient’s 
mouth beginning to get sore, he can pretty con- 
fidently assert that he is out of danger; although 
at that moment there.is no other apparent synip- 
tom of liis getting better. When, therefore, it is 
found that tlie mouth is slow in being affected, 
and the disease goes on r.ipidly, medical men in 
this country often increase the dose of calomel 
to twenty grains, three times a day ; and that 
too, without any fear of hurting the bowels by 
the largeness of the dose; for experience has 
shown that twenty grains of calomel will not be 
productive of more griping than a dose of six or 
eight grains. 

It is impossible to describe the agreeable sensa- 
tions which one feels on being relieved from the 
liver complaint, or dysentery, by this medicine; 
the general expression which people make use of 
on this occasion, when asked how they feel, is, 

that they feel as if in heaven, compared to the 
state they lately were in.” The moment this 
change takes place, the mercury should be dis- 
continued, as the salivation often runs on these 
occasions to a great height, and proves uncom- 
monly distressing to the patient; keeping him 
for weeks afterwards in great misery, and unable 
to take nourishment with any kind of comfort, 
on account of the soreness of his mouth : on re- 
covering the use of his jaws, however, he gene- 
rally makes amends for the fast which he lias 
kept ; as the appetite is always exceedingly keen, 
after the operation of mercury. By the above 
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Different 'I'ermittaiiom of Liver-complaint. 

1805. plan, the disease is j 2 ;enera}ly subdued; but 
Mrn-ehr should it continue obstinate, the action of the 
medicine must be kept up by frictions, until 
every symptom has tlisappeared, and indeed for 
some time longer, to prevent relapses. While 
these methods are pm suing, blisters (after evacu- 
ations) will of course be put to the side, to 
relieve thtf pain, and other occasional symptoms 
obviated as circumstances may require ; never 
losing sight, however, of the principal object, 
the saturating the system with mercury. 

Nevertheless, as the wisest plans will some* 
times fail; so this medicine will not invariably 
check this colossal disease ; especially if not ap- 
plied in an early stage of it, or given in suffi- 
cient quantity when used early. A suppuration 
or effusion then takes place in the substance of 
tlie liver, sometimes pointing out beneath the- 
ribs, and sometimes between them ; sometimes 
pressing upwards .through the diaphragm into the 
lungs, while, at otlier times, the matter finds its 
way into the intestines through the biliary ducts; 
it not unfrequently hapjiens that the tumour 
points between the breast and navel, in which 
case, (as in eveiy other where it points external* 
ly,) it is simply opened like a common abscess, 
and tlie matter evacuated. Now this is what 
has given rise to (he lidiculous stories whiclf we 
hear, of cutting for, and even cutting out a part 
• of the liver*. The abscess, however, often; 


* The following direclioos in cutting for the liver, delivered 
Jiy llontiiis, (paj^ 34,) Physician to the Dutch settlement 
&Uria, savour prettymuch qf these wonderful stories: 
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Cutlin^ for tha Liver — A Picture* 

points internally, and then an adhesion gene- 
rally takes place between tlie liver and some of 
the intestines, particularly that part called the 
transverse arch of the colon: through this ad- 
hesion, so wisely formed by nature, the matter 
bursts witl> safety, and is evacuated. But should 
nature not be able to effect this salutary opera- 
tionf then the matter remains until the liver has 
become a perfect shell, filled with different kinds 
of fluids, and the patient sinks, harassed to the 
last moment, with a most distressing* dy- 
sentery. 

This is a sketch of hepatitis in its first attacks; 
but when tliese are frequently repeated, the liver 
gets into a torpid, schirrous, or chronic diseased 
state. Then it is, that the bile is not secreted 
in proper quantity or quality there is bad diges- 
tion, and consequently little appetite; the pa- 
tient is ever harassed with the most tormenting 
bowel complaints ; the countenance assumes a 
yellow and at the same time a singularly cada- 
verous hue; the flesh gradually wastes away ofi' 
his bones; a hectic fever accompanies this me- 
lancholy train of infirmities ; till at length the 


First, let a potential cautery be applied to the region of 
tbe liver, so that the esehar may only penetrate the abdomi- 
nal muscles, and make no impression on the peritoneum : 
then by means of a kni^’e make an aperture in ^that mem- 
brane, through which let a concave silver instrument be in- 
troduced, such as is used in the operafion of lithotomy! 
afterwards let the incision be well dilated, and immediateljr 
the membrane surrounding the liver will come into view,, 
distended with its contents. On being pierced, a sanioua 
humour, resembling the water in which beef has been wplu 
ed, wUl flow out .’*— 0 temporal 0 worn/” 


im5. 

March* 
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Temperance recommended. 

1S05. friendly tomb, opening its “ marble jaws,” re» 
March, ceives the wretched carcase, and terminates its 
load of miseries. 

It is true, indeed, that a return to his native 
clime sometimes i)rotracts this fatal catastrophe; 
bat what is this more than a prolongation of his 
sufferings ? 

May this picture, which is far from being too 
highly coloured, ever flash across the memory of 
the heedless young European, when about to 
deviate fiom the hca\ enly rules of femperance ! 
May it act the fiiendly part of a Pharos, to 
warn Inm, when approaching the shoals of this 
formidable disease, and the writer’s object will be 
attained. For let him be assured, that, in taking- 
leave of the fertile vales of Albion, the heath- 
clad mountains of Scotia, or the green bills of 
Erin, to pass the fiery ordeal of a tropical cli- 
mate ; unless he at the same lime bids adieu to 
all Bacchanalian excesses in short, unless he 
makes temperance his motto and guide, he neeil 
not expect to revisit his native clime with that 
greatest of all terrestrial blessings, 

, Mens Sana in corpora sana." 
i “ Health of body, peace of minJ.” 

Let him remember, that the acquisition of 
even a princely fortune will but add a long list 
of ideal, to the catalogue of his corporeal suffer- 
ings ! For when he finds himself possessed of 
the means of procuring, without the jx>ssibility 
of enjoying the good things of this world, wilj, 
they iiiot be to him what the waters were to 
Tantalus ? 
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Dijstcntery, 

Ah! ^\arn’d by Irienjdly counsel, learn to shun 1805. 

The fatal path where thousands are undone ! 

To the preceding complaint there is another 
so closely allied, that some have asserted it to 
be only a symptom : certain it is, that in this 
country (India) the liver complaint is seldom 
unaccompanied by dysentery ; and that many, 
who died apparently of the latter disease 
alone, have been found, upon dissection, to be 
strongly affected with the former. However 
this may be, the progress of both diseases is ar- 
rested by the same powerful medicine ; and 
though it Avould he too dogmatical to say, that 
mercury -will infallibly cure the dysentery, (for 
experience has shown, that many people affected 
with this disease cannot be affected by mercury, ) 
yet I should have little hesitation in asserting, 
that if a ptyalism can be brought on, it will 
almost certainly put a stop to the disease. This 
I have seen so repeatedly, that I have no doubt 
about the connexion that subsists in this country 
between dysentery and the liver complaint, and 
consequently that their cure is to be attempted 
on a similar plan. I have, however, observed, 
that in people who had had repeated attacks of 
this complaint, the symptoms did not immedi- 
ately subside when the mouth became affected, 
a troublesome diarrhoea often remaining for some 
tlays after the violence of the disease had gone 
offi This might probably be owing to debility 
of the intestines, for it was almost always re- 
moved by the use of nitrous acid diluted in water, 
and a glass drank three or four times a day, 
which str^engtliened the tone of the stomach and 
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Dysentery. 

1805 . excited an appetite. In all cases of dysentery I 
March, ^^ould advise the early and liberal use of mer- 
cury, combined with opium, and a small quan- 
tity ofantimonial powder, so as to induce ptyal- 
ism as soon as possible ; for by a tardy, irresolute 
practice, the disease often advances, by hasty 
strides, to a pitch that defies the subsequent ap- 
plication of medicine. 
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CHAP. X. 

Sail for Madras — Account of the Jugglers of India— 

Boag^s Experiments on the Bite of Cobra Capello — 
Keniarks on sleeping in the open Air — On the Pieser- 
vation of the Health of Seamen— On the Inipolic)' of 
keeping Men of War so long on the East India Station 
— Some Remarks on the Climate of Madras and 
Bengal. 

A.PRIL 1st, 1805, embarked on board His 1805 . 
Majesty’s sliip Russel, for a passage to Madras^ ApriL 
anei bade adieu to the pleasantest settlement in 
India, Prince of Wales’s island. 

As tills was the period at which the north-east 
monsoon shifts to that of the south-west, we con- 
sequently had very disagreeable and unsettled 
weather, especially among tlie Nicobar islands; 
where \ve experienced nothing but a succession 
of heavy squalls, calms, deluges of rain, and not 
unfrequently tremendous thunder storms. One 
night, in particular, the thunder seemed to rend 
the ^’ery hea\'ens ! the claps bursting close over 
our heads, and the lightning flying around us in 
apparent balls of tire, so as to excite consider- 
able anxiety, lest some of them should be attract- 
ed by the great quantity of iron work in so large 
a ship. He, however, who 

Rides on the \vhirlwind, and directs the storm,” 

led US safe through this awful specimen of his 
power; which brought to my mind that much 
admired description in Tliompsoii, where the , 
thunder-storm is so inimitably wcR painted.* 
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Indian Jugglers* 


3 S05. heard solemn o’er the verge of heav’n, 

JpriL tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes, 

And Mils its awful burden on the winds, ‘ 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds; till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide, then shuts, 

And opens wider; shuts and operis still, 

Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the loosenM aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, Singling, pesti on peal, 

Crush d horrible ! convulsing heaven and earth 1'' 

After a tedious passage, we arrived in Madras 
roads on the 21st of April. 

Among^ the various novel objects that occupy 
the attention of a stranger for some time after 
arriving in this country, I must not pass over 
the celebrated ju^lers of India, of whom those 
said to be the most expert. It 
would be^ impossible to enumerate the various 
tricks which they perform with snakes, balls, 
cups, &c. The great flexibility of their joints 
and muscles,^ their sober manner of living, and 
then unwearied application in the attainment of 
perfection in their art, render them extremely 
clever in many of their legerdemain deceptions 
and tricks. I never, however, could see any of 
their performances so very incomprehensible, as 
to appear like the effects of magic, to which some 
have attributed them. Even Mr. Grose, who 
ought not to have been so easily deceived, was 
so astonished at these jugglers, that be confesses 
he has not courage to relate what he himself was 
an eye witness to*. 

I shall, nevertheless, relate two or three of their 


* The jugglers, 
whatever 1 have seen 


w siight-of^hand men, greatly excel 
or heard of them in Europe; their 
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Indian J ugglers. 

first-rate tricks ; not because they are so very amaz- 1805. 
ing, but because I think that these, and all the others 
which they perform, may be accounted for without 
any great stretch of knowledge or penetration. 

The first that I shall mention, is by far tlie 
most curious of any I have seen, because it is in 
fact no trick or deception, properly speaking, but 
an actual chrf d'ceuvre. 1 mean swallowing the 
sword. The story carries such an air ot im- 
probability on its forehead, that, though 1 saw, 
and ascertained it to be a fact, yet I should be 
very shy in relating the same in England, lest I 
should be ranked among those, wJio having 
doubled the Cape, lake of course the liberty to 
embellish their narrations with a few “ agreeable 
deviations from truth.” 

TTi narrata ferunt alio ; mcnsuraqiic ficti, 

Crescit; et auditis aliquid qovus adjicit auctor.’* 

1 have no fear, however, that the intelligent 
reader will doubt the truth of the statement, when 
the particulars are related. 

This sword has some resemblance to a com- 
mon spit in shape, except at the handle, which 
is merely a part of the blade itself, roundetl and 
elongated into a little rod *. It is from twenty- 
two to twenty-six inches in kiii|th, about an 
inch in, breadth, and about one-fifth of an inch 
in thickness ; the etlgcs and point are blunt, 
being rounded, and of the same thickness as 

tricks and deceptions, in short, are so amazing, that 1 con- 
fess I have not the courage to relate what I nijsclf wu'i an 
tyt witness to^ or been credibly iiitbnned/' 

iJrose'ii ^^oyage to the East Indies^ p* l85. 


♦ In this sbaoe. 
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1805. blade : it is of iron or steel, 

April. Jiniooth, and a little bright. 

llavlng been visited by oi^e pf these conjurors, 
I resolved to see clearly hiSfiiuxle of j3ei forming 
this operation; and for that purpose ordeicd 
him to seat himself on, the floor of thp.verendah, 
and having satisfied myself with respect to the 
awouf, by attempting to bend it» and by strike 
ing it against a stone, I firmly grasped it by the 
handle, and ordcaed Jiiin to proceed. 

He iiist took out a small plfial of oil, and 
with one of his fingers rubbed a little pf it over 
the surface of the instrument ; then stretching 
up his neck as much as possible, and bending 
himself a little hackwaids, he intiocluced the 
point of it into his mouth, and pushed it gently 
down his tin oat, until my hand, which was 
on the handle, came in contact with his lips, 
lie then made a sign to me with one of liis 
hands, to feel the point of the instrument be- 
tween his breast and navel; which I could jdainly 
do, by bending him a little more l>ackwaids, and 
pressing my fingjis on his stomach, he bemg a 
very tliin and lean fellows On letting go the 
handle of the swoid, he instantly fixed on it a 
little machine that spun round, and disengaged 
a small firew^^riv, w incli, encircling his head with 
a blue flame, gave him, as lie then sat, a truly 
diabolical appearance. On withdrawing the in- 
strument, several part-s of its smface were cover- 
ed with blood, wdiich shewed that he W’as still 
obliged to use a degree of violence in the intro-^ 
duction. . r 

I was at first a good deal vsurprised at this 
transaction -altogether ; but wdicn I came to rc- 
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Tftlivof^at} At t. 

all impfolyable, nuicli less impossible, in tlic busi- 
ness, lie told me, on i^W'uvy him a trifle, that 
he had been accustomed from his early years to* 
introduce at first small elastic instruments down 
his throat and into his stomach ; that by de- 
grees he haft used larger ones, until at length 
he was able to use the present iron sword. 

As I meihioned before, the great flexibility of 
their joints and muscles, tlie laxness of their 
filu'es, and their temperate mode of life, render 
them capable of having considerable violence 
done to the fleshy parts of their bodies, without 
any danger of the inflammation, and otlier bad 
effects, which would be |>rodueed in the irritable 
bodies of Europeans : witness tlicir being whirl- 
ed round on the point of a pole, suspended 
by a book thrust into the fleshy part of tlicir 
backs, without experiencing anj^ fatal conse- 
quences 

There is, therefore, no great wonder, if by 
long habit, in strerebing up their necks, they 


^ It is assarted that the native Qoetois are arquainfed with 
the T/ilicotiaii art of nose-making, ^;hirh they practise on 
those unfortunate people uho happen occasionally to be 
mutilated by the bai barons cirders of ihu Rajahs. It is said 
they accotn])lHh this, by partly detaching a triangular piece 
of skin and cellular membrane from the forehead, Mhich 
they invert down over the plate where the no$c stoo<l, and 
to which it adJieres ; a small slip being left undetacluul t^ 
preserve the circulation. If this be true, the Jiindoo arti- 
ficial no^e’ is preferable to that of Talicotius, \>hich was 
liable to a* Very disagreeable accident. 

So learned Tnlicotius from 
The hiawny paU pf porler’{» bam> 

Cut i>iH)|»lcMneiital noses, \vhich 
\\ l)uld last as long as pjjreni breech ; 

Bat whep tl>e date ol Nock wa^ out, 
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Rcanimalion of the dead Snake, 

] 805 . are able to bring the different windings of the 
Mat/, passage from the mouth to the stomach into a 
straight line, or nearly so; and thereby slide 
down the sword into the latter organ without 
much difficulty. 

Another trick, which has puzzled strangers a 
good deal, is as follows : — A juggler, sitting 
down on the floor, pours out a powder of a 
whitish colour on a piece of paper or linen ; then 
taking a small quantity of it between his finger 
and tlminb, he rubs it a little, and behold the 
powder turns black. He then takes up a, 
little more, and it turns red, green, yellow, and 
so on, exhibiting a variety of colours, to the no 
small surprise of the spectators. This is very 
easily accounted for : the juggler has inter-' 
spersed among the powder a number of little fine 
globules of different coloured substances, but 
glossed over with the same colour as the powder : 
when he takes up a little of the powalcr, there- 
fore, he takes care to have one of these little par- 
ticles, wliich being broken between his fingers, 
communicates ivS colour to the surrounding 
powder ; and as all these globules are different, 
so he must necessarily pioduce a new colour 
every tjtne he rubs the powder between his 
fingers, 

The reanimation of the dead snake by the 
effects of music, is another chef d'a’urre, and re- 
quires very considerable dexterity in substitut- 
ing a live snake for the dead one, which I have 
more than once caught them doing ; but which 
generally escapes observation, as the stranger’s 
^ attention is taken yp by the (liscordant music, 
the strange gesticulations, and the uncouth atti- 
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Mr, Boas; on venemou^ Serpents. 

while pretendincr to- restore the dead snake to 
life. 

They exhibit innumerable other tricks with ve- 
nemous snakes, which they have perfectly tame, 
and pretend to charm by their music : but they 
take care to have the poison-bags cut out from 
their jaws, although they pretend to the contrary. 

SERPENTS. , 

From a number of ingenious and useful ex- 
periments made on the poison of serpents, by 
Mr. William Boag, Suigeon on the Bombav 
Establishment, I cannot help extracting the fol- 
lowing curious particulars, which must gratify 
the curiosity of most readers. 

Mr. B. begins by observing, “ that by far the 
greatest number of serpents are not venemous. 
Gmelin describes 2 ly different kinds of snakes, 
of which Linnajus informs us, that only about 
one in ten are poisonous. We likewise know, 
that many snakes are not poisonous to man, 
though they may be destructive to lesser ani- 
mals. 

“ It would be a desirable thing to be able to 
ascertain, from the appearance of a snake, 
whether it be poisonous or not ; but these ani- 
mals so nearly resemble one another, that it is 
impossible, without great experience, to distin- 
guish them. The skin on thte belly and tail of 
serpents is composed of scales, which vary in 
number and arrangement, in different serpents ; 
and the "^colour, which is most attended to, is a 
very fallacious mark, for it commonly changes 
with age. A serpent with a large head is gene- 
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1805 % canine teeth or fangs, fixed in the upper ja\\\ 
which are coniinonly two in number, but some- 
times more. These teeth are covered with a 
membranous sheath ; and are crooked, move- 
able, and hollow, to give passage to tlie venom, 
which they receive from a small reservoir, that 
runs along the palate of the mouth, and passes 
through the body of each fang. This reservoir 
contains but a small quantity of venom, which 
is forced out of it when the animal attempts to 
bite, by a strong muscle, fixed on tlie upj)er jaw 
for that purpose. It has been well observed by 
Linnteus, tliat if nature has thrown them naked 
on the ground, destitute of limbs, and exposed 
to every misery, she has in return supplied them 
with a deadly poison, the most terrible of all 
W(‘apons ! 

“ The symptoms which arise from the bite of 
a serpent, aie commonly pain, swelling, and 
redness in the p^rt bitten ; great fiiintness, with 
.sickness at stomach, and sometimes vomiting, 
succeed; tlie breathing becomes short and labo- 
rious; llie pulse low, quick, and interrupted. 
The wound, which was at first red, becomes 
livid, black, and gangrenous; tlic skin of the 
wounded limb, and sometimes of the vdiole 
body, takes a j^cllow hue; cold sweats and con- 
vulsions come on ; and the patient sinks some- 
rimes in a few hours, but commonly at the end 
of two, three, or four days. 

This is tlie usual progress wlien the disease 
terminates fatally ; but happily the patient will 
most commonly recover; a refiection which 
should moderate tlie fears of those who hap- 
pen to be bitten hy snakes; and which, at 
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ed, a$ the dcpressino' passion of f’ar will iii. all 1805 , 
cases assist the opciatiou of the p{)ison. 

Witli respect to the manner in wliicli the 
poison acts upon the human body, it must be 
allowed, tliat this is a very interesting (fueslion ; 
a great variety of opinions liave arisen, and hard- 
ly any, subject is less understood. 

Late pliysicians, supported by tlie respectable 
authority of Dr. Mead, observing how suddenly 
death ensues after the bite, have concluded that 
tlie venom must act through the medium of 
the nerves only. 

But the celehraled Fontana has combated 
this doctrine, by demonstrating, from a variety 
of experiments on different animals, that tlie 
venom of the viper is perfectly innocent, when 
applied to the nerves only ; that it produces iu 
them n<^ sensible cliange, and that tlicy are in- 
capable of conveying the poison to the animaL 
On the other hand, he has shewn distinctly, 
that it acts aininediately upon the blood; and 
through tlie medimn of this fluid, it destroys 
the irritability ot‘ tlie muscular hbres, and pro- 
duces death.” 

After some observations on tlic nature of the 
blood and atmospherical air, Mr. B. advances a 
conjecture, that the poison of serpents acts upon 
the blood, by attracting tlie oxygen, v/bich it 
receives from the air in its passage through the 
lungs, and upon which its vitality depends. 

in support of this opinion he adduces the fol- 
lowing arguinei>ts; — “ Jst. Man and other warm- 
blooded animals, exposed to an atmospheric air 
deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. The poisou 
of a serjient; 'wluai introduced into the blooci^ 
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1805. also causes death ; but carried into the circula- 
tion by a wound, and in very small quantity, its 
operation is comparatively slow. 

“ 2d. The appearances, on dissection, in both 
cases are very similar; the blood becomes of a 
darker hue, and coagulates about the heart and 
larger vessels ; the irritability of the fibres is 
destroyed in both cases, and the body has a 
strong tendency to putrefaction.” 

Mr. B. observes, that the venom of serpents 
has a much greater eflect on warm, than on cold- 
blooded animals ; the reason of which he supposes 
to be this : “ that cold-blootled animals do not re- 
quire so large a proportion of oxygen, to preserve 
them in health, as warm-blooded animals do.” 

After enumerating the variety of opinions, and 
various remedies in use among the older phy- 
sicians, he proceeds to take notice of the modem 
remedies ; and first of the volatile alkali. 

” This is the remedy most commonly used by 
physicians, both here and in Europe. But the 
belief which formerly prevailed, that it possessed 
some specific power, wliieh corrected the poison, 
seems now exploded. It seems to have no other 
cflTect than that of being a stimulus.” 

METHOD OF CURE. 

“ A ligature should as soon as possible be tied 
above the bitten part, so as to impede, but not 
entirely to stop the circulation of the Mootl ; for 
the bite of a serpent is for the most part super- 
ficial, and the poison is carried into the circula- 
tion by the smaller vessels on the surface. The 
wound should next be scarified and washed w\th 
a solution of lunar caustic, in water. I would 
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prefer for this purpose a weak solution; as it 1805. 
may be used more freely, and frequently repeat- ■**'3'* 
ed: the same medicine should likewise be given 
internally, and repeated at intervals, as circum,- 
stances may point out. 

“ I know, fi om experience, that half a grain 
of lunar caustic, dissolved in two ounces of water, 
may be taken two or three times a day, and its 
use be persisted in for several days with safety. 

To these means might beadded, (if the symptoms 
are not relieved,) a warm bath, acidulated with 
nitrous acid. In this bath, which should be 
made sufficiently strong to produce a veiy sensi- 
ble irritation on the skin, the wounded limb, and 
a great part of the body, might be placed for 
half an hour, and repeated, as circumstances 
might direct.” 

EXPERIMENTS. 

“ Having procured a snake, a large Cobra de 
Capello, with the venemous teeth and poison- 
bag entire, the following experiments were 
made. 

“ Ea;. 1. The snake was made to bite a young 
dog in the hind leg, and for which no medicine, 
either internal or external, was made use of. 

The dog upon being bit howled violently tor a 
few minutes; the woundetl limb soon became 
paralytic ; in ten minutes the dog lay senseless 
and convulsed : in thirteen minutes he was 
dead. 

E.r. 2. A dog of a smaller size, and younger, 
was bitten in the hind leg, when he was instant- 
ly plunged into the warm nitre bath, preparerl on 
purpose. The wountl was scarified and yashed 
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J80.5. ’vvith the solution of Umar caustic ; while some of 
Nay. poured down his throat. The dog died 

in the same time, and Muth the same symptoms 
as the former, 

‘‘ Ex, 3, After an interval of one day, the 
same snake was made to bite a young puppy in 
the Iiind leg; but above the part bitten a liga-i 
tuie was previously tied : the wound was scarili- 
ed, &:c. as in the other. The dog did not seem 
to feel any other injury than that arising from 
the ligature round his leg: half an hour after 
being bitten, the ligature, dressing, 8cc, were re- 
moved. Tlie dog soon began to sink, bieathed 
tjuick, g<)t convulsed, and died. 

Ex, 4 Sc 5, Two other dogs were bitten ; 
and the wounds simply scarified and dressed 
with the lunar cau‘^tic ; they continued well 
for two hours; but dictl in the course of the 
day. 

“ Ex. 8. A dog being bitten by the snake, 
tlie wound was v;ashed with volatile alkaji ; and 
t]|e same medicine given intciiially, diluted with 
water, and repeated at intervals. This dog was 
shoitly after convulsed, and died in three hours. 
Another, witli the same means used, died in 
eiglitecn minutes. 

“ Ex, 12. A young puppy was bitten in the 
ear, and exactly half a minute afterwards tlie 
ear was cut off. The wound bled freely ; the 
dog continued well for hali an hojir, then droop-^ 
ed, and in half an lionr inoie died. 

These experiments will, perhaps, serve little 
other purpose than to prove the tjuick and de- 
structive operations of llte poison of this kind of 
serpents, apd of the ineliieacy pf the most cek> 
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brated remedies, which have hithci to been dis- 
covered. 

“ It is certain, however, that upon larger 
anitngils the progress would have bten neither 
so rapid nor destiuctivc ; and upon the human 
body it is also piobal)le, that the remedies might 
have had greater success.” 

The eau de luce has lately been found to have 
the very best effects in bites of serpents on the 
human body. 

REMARKS ON PRi:SERVINrr THE HEALTH OF 
SEAMEN IN INDIA. 

Luroveans in general, on their first arriv’al in 
India, aie p’repossessed with the idea, that sleep- 
itig at night in the open air must be a \eiy dan- 
gerous practice; but in the course of a shoit 
residence on shore, tliey get i id of this prejudice, 
by observing most of the natives, and many of 
the Europeans, slot ping on open tei races and 
vcicndahs, not only with im])unitv, but as a 
preservative against the debilitating effects of a 
hot climate *. But on board ships, where they 


^ Though all cxccsbcb of increase and decrease of stirau- 
1ns should be a\oidcd, )ct a certain ^ iriation of stimulus 
seems to prolong the excitability of the s>stcni : thus, those 
"who are uniformly habituated to much aitificial heat, as in 
warm parlours in the ^\in*er months, lose their irritability in 
some degree, and become feeble lilye hot-house plants ; but 
by frequently going for a time into the cold air, the senso- 
rial power of irritability is accumulated, and they become 
stronger. 

Whence it may be deduced, that the variations of the 
fold and heat of this climate (England) contribute to 
strengthen its inhabitants, who are more active and vigorous 
than those of cither much warmer or much colder climates.'^ 
— Darwin. 
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1805 . have not an opportunity of seeing or reflecting 

May. on these circumstances, they frequently adhere, 
for a considerable time after their arrival ou the 
station, to the established regulations, of mak- 
ing every man sleep in his proper birth, and suf- 
ferijig none to lie about the decks ; a system in 
my opinion very prejudicial to the health of 
ships’ companies in India. At sea, indeed, it is 
not of so much consequence, where the watch 
on deck always gives sufficient room to those 
below ; but it is in harbours and road^steads, 
where the air is much hotter than at sea, that 
the impolicy of the measure becomes manifest. 

I think the following comparison will set this 
circumstance in a clear point of view, and will 
he found tolerably correct. We will suppose, 
that there are two frigates lying at anchor in 
Madras roads ; in one of which, the regulations 
above-mentioned are strictly adhered to ; viz. 
the Master at Arms has particular orders “ to 
see that every man be in his hammock by nine 
o’clock, and that none be permitted, on any 
pretence whatever, to lie about the decks after- 
wards.” We will likewise suppose, that every 
man, when he turns into his hammock, falls fast 
asleep in a few minutes ; which, by the by, is 
not alwavs the case. About eleven o’clock, how* 
ever, I will venture to say he awakes in a deluge 
of perspiration, and panting with the heat and 
rarefied air ; upon which he turns out and goes 
upon deck, for the purpose, (as he terms it, ) of 
getting a mouthful of fresh air ; anathematising, 
as he ascends, the infernal heat of the climate ! 
Under pretence of going to the Head, he gets 
upon the forecastle; when the cool breeze from 
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the shore immediately chills him, and gives a sud- 
den check to his perspiration. After taking a few 
turns hefe, he is compelled (though with much 
reluctance,) to repair once more to his hammodc ; 
from whence he makes, perhaps, two or three 
more excursions in the course of the night. 

Next morning, when the hands ^re turned up, 
instead of being invigorated and refreshed by a 
good sleep, he feels himself languid and enervat- 
ed, or perhaps unable to do his duty*. If we 
take a view of the toytt-emcmble on a muster-* 
day, we will observe, that this ship's company 
have a pallid, debilitated appearance, compared 
with the generality of sailors ; and, of course, that 
they are highly obnoxious to the prevailing dis- 
eases of the climate. It is needless to remark, 
that the sick list in this ship will be always 
crowded, and that a great proportion of her 
complement will be occasionally at the hospital. 

Let us now revert to the other frigate ; where, 
although the orders and regulations above allud- 
ed to still exist, yet, from prudential motives, 
the non-observance of them is winked at by the 
officers. If we take a ramble round the decks 
between nine and ten o'clock at night, we will 
first remark, that, contrary to the practice in 
many ships, the awnings are here allowed to re- 
main unfurled, fore and aft, during the night; 


* The Author will not attempt to discuss the point here, 
Whether colds, &c. are more generally caught by tlu^ sudden 
change from warm to cool, than from cool to warm air : a< 
both transitions take place in the circumstance above alluded 
to, little doubt can be entertained of their pernicious effects 
on (he constitution* 
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1805. tliat cilfiilar holes are cut in them opposite all 
the hatchways ; in order that the wind-sails may 
ascend to a consuicrabie iieiglit tlirough those 
apertures, and consequently be capable of throw- 
ing down a greater body of cool air into the 
’tween decks. We can plainly perceive, that great 
attention is paid to these most usefid ventilators ; 
and that the (Quarter-Masters have strict orders 
to keep them constantly trimmed to the breeze: 
If we now look around us, we see tlie fore-castle, 
booms, waist-nettings, and after-part of the quar- 
ter-deck, strcNved with sailors and marines, in the 
ordinary dresses which they wore during the 
day ; and if we can form a conclusion from ‘‘ the 
droning music of tlie vocal nose,” we may safely 
pronounce tlieni to be fast locked in the arms of 
Morpheus. In this state they remain during the 
night ; very few of them awaking till die Uoat- 
swaiifs pipe rouses all hands to duty at day- 
break. On getting uj), tliey feel themselves not 
only well refreslied by a sound night's sleep, but 
liighly invigorated ; and tlicir nerves so braced 
by the cool niglit-air, that they are rendered 
able to go throngli the duty of the day with 
alacrity, though beneath a meridian sun. 

Tlie general appearance of this shiji’s company, 
when mustered, is very different from that of 
the other. Here, in.steacl of the Hippocratic 
countenance, the men appear with coniplex.ions 
appioxiinating to tho.se of the native Hindoos: 
in short, they look stout and healthy, and the 
complement is seldom weal^ned by a long sick 
list, or discharges to an hospital Upon the 
whole, from my own experience, and that of 
others who have been long on the station, I am 
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convinced it Would be a wse and salutary regu- igjM. 
lation, ttj^keep the awnings spread during the May. 
nightj and allow the men to sleep in the^ open 
air, especially in harbout, and in hot weather. 

I would not here be thought to recommend 
the above as an imariablt rtne; the judicious 
commander will easily see, when it may be up- 

E licable, and when it mi^t be detrimental to the 
ealth of the ship’s company. He would not, 
for instance, allow the men to sleep in the open 
air, under the following circumstances. 

First.— In tlie rainy season, or at the shifting of 
the monsoons, when the coolness of the air reilders 
sleeping below a matter of little inconvenience. 

Secondly. — In those seasons of the year, when 
heavy rlews fall during the night, and when awn- 
ings cannot be kept spread, to secure the crew 
from their baleful influence. 

Thirdly. — In rivers, and other situations, 
where putrid exhalations are occasionally blown 
off from the swamps or low muddy shores, con- 
tiguous to the anchorage; and which should be 
guarded against, by sleeping below, and using 
large smoke sails. ' 

These, I think, are the principal objections 
that can reasonably be urged against sleeping in 
the open air ; and as they but seldom occur, I 
would fein hope, that the above hints may prove 
of some utility to those who may be disposed to 
give them a fair trial. 

The sjext ck-cumstance which I shall allude to, 
is cold bathing : it Wthikl, perhaps, be a ve^ 
desirable object, if the seamen could be prevaiU 
ed. upon to bathe * regularly every mommg, *by 
going into the chains, &o. and heaving a 'few 

T ' 
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1805. buckets of water on tJieir heads. But as I 
am by no means an advocate for compulsoiy 
measures in this respect^ 1 should 'rather advise 
the officers to set the Ciiample, not only as an in- 
ducement to the mpn, but as a measure that would 
prove highly conducive to their own health. 

Nevertheless, while I abHained from compel- 
ling the seamen to balhe at those times which I 
thought most proper, I would at the same.time 
exercise a proper degree of authority, in restrain- 
ing them from bathing at such seasons, and in 
such a manner, as might prove prejudicial to their 
health. 

It is customary in most ships to have a stud- 
ding or other sail ov^r the side in fine w’eather, 
when the ship is at anchor, in order that the 
boys, and those who cannot swim, may have an 
opportunity of bathing : but as great numbers of 
the men take this opportunity of swimming out 
round the ship, until they get quite exhausted 
sometimes, it thereby becomes injurious instead 
of salutary. Add to this the danger of being 
seized by sharks, which are exceedingly numer- 
ous in every par«, of the Indian seas. 

’ The practice of bathing every morning, by pour- 

ing water over the head, will in general obviate 
that disagreeable complaint to which is applied the 
epithet nervous, by most people ; but wliich is 
meant to convey an idea diametrically opposite to 
the literal acceptation of the word : a nervous tpeeck, 
a nervous ham, being phrases in which the adjec- 
tive h^ very different significations ; it is to the 
latter that cold^badiing m applicable. 

With rc^ject to washing the lower-decks of 
ships in India, it may be remarked, that what' 
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ever inoonv^etice may arise from the tfW'he* isos, 
quent repetition of this practice in col4 eonntrks, 
it will always be fbund a Very salutary operadon 
in hot climates. Th^ pro£dss cools the 4ecks 
amazingly ; kills great numbers of ants and 
other insects ; and as the people hane no occa- 
sion whatever to go below, until the decks are 
perfectly dry, the oftener they are wadied die' 
more conducive will it be to health. It' should 
likewise be a great study with -officers of men of 
war, and otlier vessels in India, to expose the men 
as little as possibly to the influence of a powerful 
sun; and consequently the greatest attention 
should be paid to the awnings of the boats, as 
well as those of the ship. 

In refitting, therefore, where men are unavoid- 
ably employed aloft, the work sliould be cairied. 
on principally in the mornings and evenings ; 
and the space between eleven and fogr o’clock 
appropriated to rest^ and that kind of labour 
which can be performed under cover. 

In regard to diet, little need be said, the men 
of war being as well supplied as the nature of the 
service and the station will admit. If indeed, 
wine could be always procured, it would of 
course be prelerablc to arrack; the latter drink, 
especially when new, being prejudicial to health. 

Th^ last circumstance i^ich I shaU advert to, 
is that of allowing the seamen liberty to go 
ashore : and I do it with the greater reluctance, 
as no one can be less in<;lin&l to abridge the few 
pleasures or comforts of a British seaman than 
myself. ^ N evertlieless I think it my duty to give 
my decided negative to an indulgence, vdiich I 
am convinced is both ill-timed and pernicious 
T 2 
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1805. to those who may think tiiemselves favoured by 
Magi it at the moment. i , tf, (...t 

Except Prince of .Wales’s Isladd,, there) is no 
part of India, that I have seen or beard of, where 
aailors can .be -perinii^ed to go on shore with 
safety to tbeit health ; and even on this island 
they solfisr by the eflfectis.,of drink, though there 
is no differ fiom those of the cliinatCi 

Dr. Lind, who' himself was well acquainted 
with thdEast India station^ makes the followijag 
remarks on the subject which 1 am now tr^at> 
ing of. 

“ Another, evil*” aays he, “ less known, and 
less suspected, but no less dangerous, is the 
sending of Europeans in open boats after sunset, 
where the soil is swampy, or where there are 
^eat night^fogs. The single duty alone of 
retching butcher’s meatjat-ni^ht, for the use of 
our ships’ companies, in the East and West In- 
dies, has destroyed every year several thousand 
seamen. In those parts of the world butcher’s 
meat must be brought on board at night, imme- 
diately after it is killed, otherwise it will not be 
fit for use the next clay. During the sickly sea- 
son at Batavia, a boat belonging to the Medway, 
which attended ashore every night, was thret 
timet tuccessvoetg manned, not one having sur- 
vived that servicL They were all taken ill in the 
nigh^ when on shore,, or • when returning on 
board, 80 .that at length the officers were obliged 
to employ. none hub the natives on that business, 
Great^numbera of men' have perished from being 
sn^oyed . in this manner at Bengal, where the 
European, ships often lie at anchcM* in the most 
mh^tby spots of tlie river; and ^ven when the 
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great night-fogs arise,, ‘after the rainy aeason, the 
men are often obliged to perform »«ch nights 
service in boats.” 

Now since it is so dangerous for Europeans in 
unhealthjrcountries, pirticularly daring a season 
of sickness, to be expdsed in an open boat to the 
foggy night air, it must appear, that sending them 
unsheltered, in open boats, far up rivers, - in un- 
healthy tropical climates, for the sake of wood, 
water, trade, or other purposes, must be attended 
with the worst consequences. Burying the dead 
in swampy countries is another occupation which 
has proved fatal to many, and which ought to be 
entrusted to the natives of the country. The ef- 
fluvia from the ground, when newly opened, 
whether from graves or ditches, are far more 
dangerous tlian from the same swampy soil when 
the surface is undisturbed ; nay, in some places it 
has been found almost certain death for an Eu- 
ropean to dig a grave, unless long seasoned tq 
the country. 

In such a place the attendance of friends at 
funerals ought, to be dispensed witli. In all 
cases where it is practicable, the sliips which 
visit these unhealthy countries shoidd anchor at 
as great a distance as possible from the shore; or 
if obliged to anchor near maishy grounds or 
swamps, especially during summer, or in hot 
weather, and when the wind blows directly from 
tlience, the ports which wouW admit the uoxiqus 
land-winds oyght h) be kept shut, especially at 
bight. 

Or if the ship rides head to wintl, a large 
j>moke-sail qhopld be hoisted forward, tlrnt the 
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1806 . smoke from the g^Iey, in ascending, might carry 
up and disperse we swampy shore effluvia. 

Tlie^best preservative against the mischiev- 
ous impressions of a putrid fog, or of a marshy 
exhalation, is a close, slieltered, and covered 
place, in which there are no doors or windows 
lacing the swamps. Persons on board any ship 
whatever, are much more safe, and their situa- 
tiort'^is much preferable to that of those who 
make distant inland excursions in small boats 
upon the rivers, and who are for the most part 
ignorant of the cause of those maladies which 
destroy them. The intolerable heat at noon 
often obliges such persons to go in a manner 
half naked ; while a free and plentiful perspira- 
tion issues from every pore. A near approach to 
putrid swamps at this time, is apt to produce an 
immediate sickness, and vomiting ; and after- 
wards probably a fever. But if they happen to 
pass them at night, or lie near them in an open 
boat, the air from those swamps is perceived to 
be quite chill and cold ; inasmuch as warm thick 
clothing becomes .absolutely requisite, to guard 
the body agaii.st the impressions of so gieat an 
alteration in the air, and against its cold and in- 
clement quality ; for the effects of it then, even 
on the most healthy and vigorous constitution, 
is frequently a chUling cold fit of an ague, ter- 
minating in a fever, with delirium, bilious vomit- 
ings, a Flux, or even apath itself. 

SIGNS OF AN UhSHfeALTHY COUNTRY. 

' I St. “ A sudden alteration in the air 

at sunset, from intc^^ble beat to chilling cold. 
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This is perceived as soon as the sun is down ; and 
is for the most part accompanied with a very 
heavy dew: it shows an unhealthy swampy soil, 
the nature of which is such, that no sooner the 
sunbeams are withdrawn, than the vapours emit- 
ted from it render the air damp; raw, and chilling', 
in the most sultry climates; so that even under 
the equator, in some unhealthy places, the night- 
air is cold to an European constitution. 

“ Thick noisome fogs, chiefly at sunset, 
ing from the vallies, and particularly froigi 
mud, slime, or other impurities. In hot countries, 
the smell of these fop may be compared to a 
new cleaned ditch. Diseases, therefore, arising 
from this cause, genemlly take place in the night, 
or before sunrise. 

3d. “ Numerous swarms of flies, gnats, and 
other insects, which attend stagnated air, and 
unhealthy places covered with wood. 

4th. “ When all butcher’s meat soon corrupts, 
and in a few hours becomes full of maggots; 
when metals are quickly corroded on being ex- 
posed to the air; and when acoipse becomes in- 
tolerably offensive in less than six hours : these 
are proofs of a close, hot, and unwholesome 
countiy.” 

The foregoing observations will, I hope, be 
of some service to officers in genei'al, on their 
first arrival at tliis distant station. 

Every indulgence compatible with the service 
and good discipline should be liberally granted to 
the British seaman servn^ in India ; where he is 
not only cut oflF, as it were, from all intercourse 
with his friends and relatives; but, from the nar 
tore of the climate, and his own thoughtless dis- 
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1805 . position, he is necessarily deprived of that rouchr 
May- prized indulgence— to go on shore. 

And here let me most sincerely bewail the 
cause, whatever it may be, tliat can induce go- 
vernment to keep ships such a length of time on 
the East India station before they are reliev^ ! 

The prevailing idea, that men, by remaining a 
long time in India, become seasoned to the cli- 
mate, and thereby better able to bear its effects, 
is, in my opinion, erroneous and uncharitable. |.t 
ia true, that most Europeans on their first arrival 
here, as well as in other hot countries, experi- 
ence a slight fit of illness, which probably renders 
them obnoxious to disease for the next three 
or four years ; but after this period we may, in 
general, expect that the constitution is impercep- 
tibly giving wa)' before the effects of the climate, 
which is rendered still more evident by the first 
serious illness that happens; when the debilitated 
state of the constitution gives them a much 
smaller chance pf recovery, than if the disease 
took place within the above-mentioned period. 
It is well known, that the depressing passion of 
‘‘ Hope deferred,” is highly injurious to the con- 
stitution in any country ; but in this one it is 
peculiarly so : many of the sailors looking entire- 
ly to the .gloomy side of the picture, and con- 
sidering themselves as safcrificed to the climate, 
when they see their mess-mates gradually. drop 
off, with. little other prospect before them than 
that of sharing the same fate! Men of this de- 
scription arc the very first to foel the baleful in-» 
ipuence of tire climate. ’ . 

I am no projector, yet I cannot, help ryonder: 
jng that Sofoe method has not been adopted to 
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Plans for obviating these Effects. 

obviate this very gieat evil. That either of the tsos* 
two following would effect this desirable object, 

I am pretty confident ; and that they could both 
be easily put in execution, will, I think, appear 
very evident. 

Thefii ’st and most effectrtal method would be, 
to send with each East India fleet a ship of war, 
large or small according to circumstances, in 
order to relieve the oldest ship on the station ; 
which latter ship should return with the hdme- 
ward-bound convoy, and thereby be productive 
of an additional advantage, the protection of our 
commerce. 

Against this measure two objections will pro- 
bably be urged : first, that in large ships pro- 
ceeding slowly with a convoy, the scurvy would 
be likely to make its appear • nee. Secondly, that 
in this succession of fresh ships to a hot climate, 
the crews would be always sickly; as by the 
time they became seasoned to the climate, they 
would be in the course of returning home. The 
first of these objections vanishes, when it is con- 
sidered, that tire Cape of Gqod Hope is now in 
our possession, and affords a half-way-house for 
refreshing the ships’ companies; and that the sub- 
sequent run is not of more than six or seven weeks’ 
duration. The second objection I tliink I have 
already obviated, by showing that men stand a 
much better chance of enjoying good health 
during tire first three yefirs in India, than they 
do afterwards. This, was strongly instanced in 
the Caroline frigate; for though we were in the 
most sickly parts of India, we lost fewer men, in 
the same space of time, than any of thpse fri- 
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1805. gates wliose ctews had beea a long time in the 
coutdiy. 

If) however, government should not think 
proper to adopt this plan, the following more 
easy, but less effectual method might be had 
recourse to; viz. the sending out a few seamen 
in each Indiaman, suppose ten or twelve, to re- 
lieve an eqiial number of those who had been 
longest in the countiy, and who could return in 
the same manner, receiving the same pay during 
the passage, as the crew of the ludiamen in which 
they served. Our brave seamen would then have 
the cheering prospect, however distant, of re- 
turning to their friends in rotation : while hope, 
and the fond anticipation of this event, uniting 
to beguile the tedious hours, their time would 
roll smoothly and imperceptibly away. 

I should not have enlarged so much on this 
.subject, did I not entertain a liope, that even 
this feeble effort will stimulate others of more 
ability and eloquence to point out the necessity 
of adopting measures thaf may meliorate the 
condition of an important class of society: con- 
vinced that the page containing an observation 
that may ultimately preserve the life, or even 
the health of a British seaman, is of more real 
value to this country, than volumes of some of 
those productions that daily issue from the press. 

I had almost forgot to mention the situation 
<^the officers, who, equally as much exposed to 
the influence of the climate as the men, have 
likewise to encounter a number of pecuniaiy em- 
barra^ments, which are particularly distressing 
on so remote a station as this, where haixlly any 
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Batta^mpney 

prize-money is made. There is indeed an allow- 
ance of table-money by the East India Company, ii«gl 
called batta, in the following proportions; viz. 
Post-C^tains, 5001. per annum; Masters and 
Commanders, 2501. ditto ; Ward-Room Officers, 

24l. each, ditto. What a falling off is here! 

The Midshipmen and Warrant-officers are not 
allowed any’thing-; but a proportion of tea and 
sugar is served to the men, sufficient for break- 
fast. Now every officer drawing pay. to the 
amount of 1001. per annum, by being obliged 
to take the pagodas at 9s. bd. or iOs. each, the in- 
trinsic value of which is only 8s. thus loses 20 
or 25 per cent, on his pay, which absorbs the 
whole of his batta. lie cannot go ashore on 
either duty or pleasure, without hiring a palaif- 
keen, which subjects him to an expense consi- 
derably exceeding that day’s pay. Add to this, 
the great price of every European article, com- 
pletely counterbalancing the cheapness of the 
Indian. In short, all officers below Captains, on 
the India-station, are extremely ill oft; and some- 
thing should certainly be done to enable them to 
draw their pay without such an enormous discount 
on their bills. 

It is somewhat singular, that at Madras, and 
on the Coromandel coast in general, there are 
few other diseases than those of the liver; while 
at Bengal, that disorder is not so frequent ; but 
fevers and some other co>mplaints are more nu- • 
merous and fatal. It has beeii supposed that tiie 
dry sandy soil on the Coromandel coast tends, 
by reflecting the heat of the sun, to produce- liver 
complaints; while the low marsliy grounds of 
Benga>, on the other hand, are more favourablje 

■ / 
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St. rhitmas'/i jM4)unL 

1805. to the production of fevers. Madras does not 
experience the little winter which Bengal does, 
in December and January ; but it is more re- 
freshed by §ea breezes than the latter place, on 
acconnt of its situation. 

It is often asked, who are best ada,pted to stand 
the effects of tliis climate, tlie gross, the lean, 
the lively, or the serious? If I can trust to my 
pwn obsei'vations, I would say the gross and the 
lively; as I have often remarked, that moping, 
melancholy, lean, and irritable people, are the 
first to be affected with sickness. 

There aie some very pleasant roads about 
Madras; that whtch leads out to the Mount is 
extremely beautiful, being lined with trees on 
each side, whose foliage is so close, that in the 
■ evening’s and mornings the sun is completely ex- 
cluded; apd of course, at these seasons, the road 
is crowdetl with all ranks and descriptions of 
people, Europeans as well as natives. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, a pleasant little elevation, 
in the shape of a cone, on the summit ot which is 
a Portuguese chapel, and a house for the Padre 
who ofheiates here, stands about six or seven 
miles from Madras, in a westeily direction; and 
forms the principal land-mark for ships approach- 
ing this settlement from the sopthwaid, the white 
buildings on its top making a conspicuous figure. 

It is beliex’cd by the Portugue‘.e that St. 
Thomas suffered martyrdom ip a cave on this 
mount ; hating fled Bom bis jier^ecutefs, be was 
discovered here atfd transfixed by the lance of a 
Brahmin, The padre shows a painting represent- 
ing this transaction, and likewise points out fhe 
Spot where is said to have hapi^ened. Fropi 
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Patilhe^n Madias, 

this place there is a very iine view of Madras laos. 
and its environs, with an extensive prospect of May. 
the Coromandel coast; along the whole of which, 
the surf breaking in three tUstinct lines, and the 
Massula boats crossing it in various directions, 
form a very interestit^ picture. 

Notwithstanding the greats heat of the climate, 
the Pantheon at Madras exhibits, once a week, a 
brilliant assemblage of our fair countrywomen; 
who having bravely traversed an immense ocean, 
cheerfully reside on tlie sultry shores of Hindos- 
tan, to solace their liusl)ands, parents, and friends, 
while absent from their native isle ! Jt is really 
a pleasing sight to behold this lovely group 

Gaily trip it as they go 
0*1 the light fantastic toe, 

forming a most singular contrast with the swarthy 
attendants behind them. Besides this public as- 
semiily, there are frequent private ones ; and riie 
Hon. Basil Cochrane, whose hospitable doors are 
•always open, gives a ball and supper once a week 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the settlement, to 
which the officers of the army, navy, &c. are 
generally invited. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Summary View of the Mythology, Religion, Manners, and 
Customs of the Hindoos. 

1805 . The Black Town, a place of considerable ex- 

May. tent, and population, will be found well 

worthy th^^Hbntion of the passing stranger, 
wheiffe he will have an ojjportunity of seeing, not 
only natives of every cast and colour, witli their 
various ceremonies and modes of life ; but also 
an assemblage of Arabs, Armenians, Persees, Ma- 
lays, Chinese, &c. which canno^ fail to gratify 
his curiosity, (if he is possessed of any,) and will 
repay the trouble of an occasional excursion 
through this motley group. In order, however, 
that he may be enabled to comprehend many 
things, which here, as' well as in various other 
parts of India, will be presented to his vii^, Icshall 
take this opportunity of introduq^ (from the 
best authorities) a summary account of the my- 
thology, religion, manners, and customs, of the 
Hindoos; which, though concise, will, I hope, em- 
brace every subject that may be necessary for the 
information, or conducive to the amusement of 
the young voyager and' cursory visitor, for whose 
use these sketches are principally intended. 

The Hindoos, or Gcntoos, are those inhabit- 
ants of that part of Hindoostan, or the Mogul’s 
empire, who profoss ^e religion of the Brahmins, 
supposed to be tliftatine with that.of the ancient 
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Divinon of the Uindoos into Ctt<!ts. 

Gyninosopbists of Ethiopia. From the eatlicst isos, 
period of history these people have maintained 
the same religion, laws, and customs, which tliey 
doifu^ this day ; and indeed they and the Chinese 
examples of perseverance in these respects, 
altogether unknown in the western world. 

In the time of Diodorus Siculus they are said 
to have been divided into seven casts or tribes ; 
but the intercourse between Europe and India, 
in his time, was so small, that we may suppose 
the historian to have been mistaken, and that the 
same tenacity for which they are so remarkable 
in other respects, has manifested itself also in 
this ; at piesent they aje divided only into four 
tribes; viz. 

1st, the Brahmin, 

2tl, the Katry, 

;kl, the Bhyse, 

'4th, the Soodera. 

All these have distinct and separate offices, 
and cannot (according to their la\\'s) intermin- 
gle with each other ; but for certain offences they 
are subject to the loss of their cast, which is rec- 
koned the highest punishment they can suffer ; 
and hence is formed a kind of filth cast named 
Pariars on the Corpmamlel coast, hut in the 
Sanscrit, or sacred laiig^uage, Chandalas. These 
are esteemed the dregJt of the peo, le, and are 
never employed but in thip meanest offices. There 
is, besides, a general dwision, which pervades 
the four casts indiscrigiinately, and which is 
taken from the woishi^ of their gods Vitthnou 
and Sheevah; the worshippers of the toiracr be 
ing named Vishnou~bukt, and of tl'.e latte t Skti- 
vah-bukt. Of these four casts the brahmins are 
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MOfl. accounted the foremost in every respect; and 
wMflgr. all the laws have such an evirlent partiality to* 
wards them,- as cannot but induce us to suppose 
that they have had the principal hand in framing 
, them. They are not, however, allowed to as- 
sume the sovereignty ; the religious ceremonies, 
and the instruction of the people, being their pe- 
culiar province. They alone are allowed to read 
the- Veda or sacred books ; the Katries, or cast 
next in dignity, being only allowed to hear them 
read, while the other two can only read the 
Sastras, or commentaries on them. As for the 
poor Charidahis, they dare not enter a temple, or 
be present at any religious ceremony. In point 
of piecedency, the Brahmins claim a superiority 
even to the piinces, the latter being chosen out 
of the Khatry or second cast. 

A rajah will receive with respect the food that 
is preparetl by a Brahmin, but the latter will eat 
nothing that has been prepared by any member 
of an inferior cast. The punishment of a Brah- 
min for any crime is much milder than if he had 
belonged to any interior cast ; and the greatest 
crime that can be, committed, is the murder of a 
Brahmin. No magistrate must desire the death 
of one of these sacred persons, or cut off one of 
his limbs. They must be readily admitted into 
the presence even of princes whenever they please : 
when passengers in a boat, they must be the first 
to enter and go out ; and the waterman must, be- 
sides, carry them for nothing; every one wlio 
meets tiiem -on the road l>eing likewise obliged 
to give place to them. All the priests are chosen 
from among this order ; sneh as are not admitted 
to ^ sfcerdotal function being employed as 
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Diet prescribed to the different Casts, 

secretaries and accountants. These can never 1805 * 
afterwards become priests, but continue to be 
greatly reverenced by the other casts. 

Kfitry^ or second Cast, 

The Katry, or second cast, are those from 
among whom the sovereigns are chosen. 

The Bht/se^ or Banians^ 

W^ho constitute the third class, have the charge 
of commercial alFairs ; and the 

Soodera^ or fourth Casty 

The most numerous of all, comprehend the la- 
bourers and artisans. These last are divided 
into as many classes as there are followers of dif- 
ferent arts : all the children being invariably 
brought up to the profession of their fathers, and 
it being absolutely unlawful for them ever lo 
alter it afterwards. 

No Hindoo is allowed to quit the cast in which 
he was born on any account. All of them are 
very scrupulous in regard to their diet ; but the 
Brahmins much more so than any of the rest : 
they eat no flesh nor shed blood ; their ordinary 
food is rice and other vegetables, dressed with 
gfite'{a. hind of butter, ) and seasoned with ginger 
and other spices. The food which they most 
esteem, however, is milk, as coming from the 
cow, an animal for which they have the most 
extravagant veneration ; insomuch, that it is en- 
acted in the code of Gentoo laws, that any one 
who exacts labour from a bullock that is hungry 
or thirsty, or that shall oblige, him to lalmur 
u 
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1R05. when fatigued, or out of season, is liable to be 
goed by the magistrates. 

The other casts, tiiough less rigid, abstain veiy 
religiously from wliat is forbidden them : nor 
will they eat any thing fTOvided by a person of 
an inferior cast, or by one of a different reli- 
gion. 'Tliough they may eat some kinds of flesh 
and fish, yet it is accounted a virtue to abstain 
from them all. None of tliem are allowed to 
taste intoxicating liquors of any kind. Quintus 
CuTtius induced mentions a sort of wine made use 
of by the Indians in his time, but this is sup- 
posed to have been no other titan toddy, or the 
unfermentcd juice of the cocoa-nut. This, when 
fermented,«lfbrds a spirit t»f a very unwholesome 
'quality ; but it is diunk only by the Chawdalas 
and the lower class of Europeans in tlie country. 

The religion of tlic Hindoos, by which these 
tnaxims are inculcatied, and by which they are 
made to difier so much from other nations, io 
contained in ceftain books named Veda, Vedams, 
or Beds, written in a language called skttmcrit, 
which is now known only to the teamed among 
them. The books are supposed to be the work, 
not of the supreme God himself, but of am infe- 
rior ddty named Brimha. They ssform «s that 
Brama or Bralrma, the supreme feorl, having erre- 
ated the world by t5l|fe’word'of*hj» incktth, formed 
a female deit^wairted Bawancy, who-, in an en- 
thusiasm of joy and praise, brought forth three 
eggs : 'from these were produced thiuc mate 
deities, named Brimha, Vishnom, and Slieevah. 
Jhttmha was endowed with the power Of creating 
the tibkigs of thiswwld, Vbhtiou with that m 
hberishing theih) and Sheevah With that ^ ve*- 
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Religion of (he Hindoos. 

Straining or conreting them. Thus Briinha be- 1805. 
came the creator of man ; ami in this charac- 
ter he formed the four casts from different parts 
of his own body ; the Bralimins from his mouth ; 
the Katry from his arms ; the Banians from his 
belly and thighs ; and the Soodera from his feet. 

Hence, say they, these four different casts derive 
the different offices assigned them : the Brahmins 
to teach ; jthe Katry to defend and govern ; the 
Banians to enrich by commerce and agriculture; 
tnd the Soodera to labour, serve, and obey. 

Biama hinrself endowed mankind with pas- 
sions, and understanding to regulate them ; while 
Brimha, having created the inferior beings, pro- 
ceeded to write the Vedans, and delivered them 
to be read and explained by the Brahmins. The 
religion of the Hindoos, though involved in su- 
perstition and idolatry, seems to be originally 
pure; inculcating the belief of an eternal and 
omnipotent being: their subordinate deities 
Brimha, Vishnou, and Slieevah, being only repre- 
sentatives of the wisdom, goodness, and power 
of the supreme God Brama. All created things 
they suppose to be types of the attributes of 
Br^ttina, whom they call the Principle qf Truths 
the Spirit of JFisdom^ and the Supreme Being. 

Theie are a variety of sects among the Hin- 
doos ; two great classes have already been men- 
tioned, viz. the worshippers of Vjslmou and Shee- 
vah; and these distinguish themselves remark- 
ably, the former by painting their faces with an 
horizontal line, the latter by a perpendicular one. 

There is, however, very little difference in point 
of religion between these or any other Hindoo 
»eots. of them believe in the immortality of 
V 2 ‘ 
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Deities of the Hindoos. , 

1805. the soul, a state of future rtw:irfls and punish- 

May. ments, and transmigration. Charity and hos- 
pitality are inculcatetl in the strongest manner. 
“Hospitality, (say they,) is commanded to be 
exercised even towards an enemy, when he com- 
eth into thine house. The tree doth not with- 
draw its shade even from the wood-cutter. 
Good men extend their charity even to the vilest 
animals. The moon doth not withhold her light 
even from the Chandala.” 

These pure doctrines, however, are intermixed 
with some of the vilest and most absurd super- 
stitions ; and along with the true Gorl, they wor- 
ship a number of inferior ones, eacli distinguished 
by a name indicative of his particular attribute. 
But besides these inferior deities, the Hindoos 
have a multitude of demigods, who are supposed 
to inhabit the air, the earth, the waters, and, in 
short, the whole world ; so that every mountain, 
river, wood, town, village, &c. has one of these 
tutelary deities, as was the case among the western 
heathens. By nature these demigods are subject 
to death, but are supposed to obtain immortality 
by the use of a certain drink named amrut. 

All these deities are worshipped, as in other 
countries, by going to tlieir temples, fasting, 
prayers, and the perforn.ance of ceremonies to 
their honour. They pray thrice a day, morn- 
ing, noon, and night — turning their faces towards 
the east. They use many ablutions; and, like the 
Pharisees of old, they always wash before meals. 
Running water is always preferred for this pur- 
pose to such as stagnates. Fruits, flowers, in- 
cense, and money, are offered in sacrifice to their 
idols ; but for the dead they offer a kind of cake, 
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known b} the name oi peeuda ; and oftcrings of 
this kind always take place on the day of the full 
moon. Nothing sanguinary is known in the 
worsliip of the Hindoos at present, though there 
is a tradition that it was fonnerly of this kind 
iia) , that even human sacrifices were made use 
of. But it such a custom ever did exist, it must 
have been at a very distant peiiod. The only 
instance of bloody sacrifices we finfl on record 
aniong the Hindoos, is that of the buftalo to 
Batvaney the motl^t of the gods. All the Hin- 
doos seem to worship fire, at least they pay a 
very great veneration to it ; it is said they are 
enjoined to light up a fire at certain times, pio- 
(luced by the friction of two pieces of wood ; 
and which is made use of for consun>ing sacri- 
fices, burning the dead, and in the ceremony of 
marriage. 

Numbers of devotees are to be found in every 
part of India. Individuals of every cast, except 
the Chandalas, are permitted to embrace this 
way of life. I'hose named Sefiiaase and Yogeij^ 
are ii} the greatest repute. The Seifiasses are not 
allowed to use any clothing, hut merely what is 
necessary to cover their nakedness ; and their 
worldly goods are limited to a pitcher and staff 
They are enjoined meditation on the truths con- 
tained in the holy writings, but are forbid to 
argue thereon. They are allowed to eat but onc« 
a day, and that very sparingly, of ride or other 
vegetables. To the sensations of hunger, thirst, 
or cold, they must shew the utmost indifference; 
and to every thing indeed which relates to this 
world, looking forward with continual desire to 
the separation of the soul from the body. A 
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1E05. failure in this extravagant self-denial is rendered 
So much more criminal by the attempt, as they 
neglected the duties of ordiniry life for those of 
another, which they were not able to accomplish. 
The Yogeys are bound to nearly the same rules, 
and both subject themselv es to the most extra- 
vagant penances. Some will keep their arms 
constantly stretched over their Heads, till they 
become quite withered and incapable of motion ; 
others will keep them crossed over their breasts 
tluring- life ; while others, by keeping their hands 
constantly shut, have them quite pierced through 
by the growth of their nails. Some chain them- 
selves to trees or particular spots of ground, 
M'hich they nev'er quit ; others resolve never to 
lie down, but sleep leaning against a tree ; but 
' the most cuiious penance perhaps upon fecord, 
is that of a Yogey, who measured the distance 
between Benares and Jaggernaut with the length 
of his body, lying down and rising alternately. 
Many of these enthusiasts will throw themselves 
in the way of the chariots of Vishnou or Sheevah, 
which are sometimes brought forth in procession 
to celebrate the feast of a temple, and drawn by 
several hundreds of men. Thus the wretched 
devotees are in an instant crushed to pieces. 
Others devote themselves to the flames, in order 
to shew their regard to some of their idols, or to 
appease the wrath of one whom they suppose to 
be offended. 

A certain set of devotees are named Pandarams;. 
and another, on the Coromandel coast, CaJ'y 
Patra, Pandarams. The former rub themselves 
all over with cow-dung, running about the coun- 
fry singing the praises of the god Sheevah> whom 
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they celebrate. Tlie latter <^o about a»kit^ cha- 1805. 
rity at doors, by striking their hands together, 
for they never speak : they accept of nothing 
but rice ; and wl)en they have got as much as 
will satisfy hunger, never give themselves any 
trouble alwiit more, but pass the rest of the day 
in the shade, in a state of such supine indolence 
as scarce to look at any object whatever. 

The Tadinums are another set of mendicants 
who sing the incarnations of Vishnou : tliey 
have hollow brass rings round their ancles, which 
they fill with pebbles, so that they make a con- 
siderable noise as they walk : they beat likewise 
a kind of tabor. 

The great singularity, however, in the Hindoo 
religion, is, that so far from persecuting those of 
a contrary persuasion, (which is too often the 
case with other professors,) they absolutely re- 
fuse even to admit of a proselyte. They believe 
all leligions to be equally acceptable to the Su- 
preme Being ; assigning as a reason, that if the 
author of tlie universe preferred one to another, 
it would have been impossible for any other to 
prevail than that which he approved ; every re- 
ligion, therefore, tliey conclude to be adapted to 
the country where it is established ; and that all, 
in their original purity, are equally acceptable. 

Among the Hindoos marriage is considered as 
a religious duty ; and parents are strictly com- 
manded to many their children by the time 
they airrive at eleven years of age, at farthest. 
Polygamy is allowed ; but this license is seldom 
used unless there should be no children by the 
first wife. In case the second wife also proves 
barren, they commonly adppt a son from among 
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1805. their relations. The Hindoos receive no dower 
with their wives ; but, on the contrary, the in- 
tended husband makes a present to the father of 
his bride. Nevertheless, in many cases, a rich 
man will choose a poor relation for his daughter ; 
in which case the bride’s father is at the expense 
of the wedding, receives his son-in-law. into his 
house, or gives him a part of his fortune. The 
bridegroom then quits the dwelling of liis pa- 
rents with certain ceremonies, and li\ e3 with his 
father-in-law. Many formalities take place be- 
tween the parties, even after the match is fully 
agreed upon ; and the celebiation of the mar- 
riage is attended with much expense. Magnifi- 
cent processions are made : the bride and bride- 
groom sitting in the same palankeen, attended 
by their friends and relations, some riding in pa- 
lankeens, some on horses, and others on ele- 
phants : so great is their vanity, indeed, on these 
occasions, that they will borrow or hire numbers 
of these expensive animals to do honour to the 
ceremony. The rejoicings last several days; 
during the evenings of which, fire-works and il- 
luminations are displayed, and dancing women 
perform their feats ; the whole concluding with 
alms to the poor, and presents to the Brahmins 
and principal guests, generally consisting of 
shawls, pieces of muslin, and other cloths. A 
number of other ceremonies are performed w'hen 
the parties come together, and are allowed to 
cohabit. The same are repeated when the young 
wife becomes pregnant ; when she passes the 
seventh month without accident ; and wlren 
she is delivered of the first child. The relations 
a^mble on the tenth day after the birth, fo^ 
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the purpose of assisting at the ceremony of nam- 1305. 
iii.i* the ciiiiJ: but if the Brahmins be of opinion 
that the aspect of the planets is unfavourable, 
the ceremon} is delayed, and prayers offered up 
to avert the misfoitune. When the lucky nrio- 
menc is discovered, they fill as many pots With 
water as tlieie are planets, and offer a sacrifice to 
them ; afterwards they sprinkle the head of the 
child with water, and the Brahmin gives it such a 
name as he thinks best adapted to the times and 
circumstances. Mothers are oblio:ed to suckle 
their own children ; nor can this duty be dis- 
pensed with, unless from actual sickness. New 
ceremonies take place when the boy comes of 
age to receive the string which the three first 
casts wear round their waists. 

Boys are taught to read and write by the 
Bramins, who keep schools for that purpose 
throughout the country. They use leaves instead 
of books, and write with a pointed iron instru- 
ment: the leaves are generally those of the palm 
tree, which being smooth and hard, and having 
a thick substance, may be kept for almost any 
length of time, and the letteis are not subject 
to grow faint or be effaced. The leaves are cut , 
into slips about an inch broad, and their books 
consist of a number of these tied together by 
means of a hole in one end. Sometimes the let- 
ters are rubbed over with Llack powder, to rea- 
der them more legible. When tliey write upon 
paper they make use of a small reed. Sometimes 
they are initiated in writing by making letters 
upon sand strewed on the floor ; and they are 
taught arithnaetic by means of a number of 
sm^l pebbles. 
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180 ^ The education of the girls is much nioie li- 
May, mited, seldom extending farther than the articles 
of their religion. Among these people the cus- 
tom of burning tlie dead universally prevails ; 
and the horrid practice of wives burning them- 
selves along with their deceased husbands, was 
formerly very common, though now much less 
so. At present it is totally prohibited in the 
British dominions, and even the mahommedans 
endeavour to discountenance a practice so bar- 
barous. It is most common in the country of 
the rajalis, and among women of high rank. 
This piece of barbarity is not enjoined by any 
law "existing among the* Hindoos; it is only 
said to be proper; and rewards are pronfised 
in the next world to those who do so. But 
though a wife chooses to outlive her husband^ 
she is in no case whatever permitted to marry 
again, even though the marriage with the for-^ 
mer had never been consummated. It is un- 
lawful for a woman to burn herself if she be 
pregnant at the lime of her husband’s decease, 
or if he died at a distance from her. These mi- 
' serable entlnis’asts suffer with the greatest con- 
stancy; and Mr. Ilolwell gives an account of 
one who, being told of tlie pain she must suffer, 
(with a view to dissuade her,) put her finger 
into the fire, and kept it there for a considerable 
time ; after winch she put fire on the palm of her 
hand, with incense upon it, and fumigated the 
Brahmins who were present. 

Nor js less fam'd the oriental wife, 

For stcdfdst virtue, ai^d contempt of life : 

These heroines mourn not “with lond female cries 
fheir bashaHcli lost^ or \iitb o’crflo^ing eyes 
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fiut, strange to tell! their funeral piles ascend. 

And in the same sad flames their sorrows end ; 

III hopes with them beneath the shades t<ixoYe, 

And there renew their interrupted love.” 

Chapels are sometimes erected over the peaces 
where these sacrifices were performed. In som« 
few places the Hindoos huiy their dead ; and 
some women have been known to sulFer tlrem- 
selves to be buried alive with their husbands. No 
woman is allowed any inheritance among the 
Hindoos, so th it tlie estate g^s to the male issue, 
or adopted son. 

The Hindoos, though naturally mild and ti- 
mid, will, on many occMions, meet death with 
the most heroic intrepidity. An Hindoo at tlio 
point of death, will talk of his decease with the 
greatest composure, an<l, if near the river Ganges, 
will flesire to be carried out, that he may expire 
on its banks. Such is the excessive veneration 
they have for their religion and customs, that no 
person will infringe them e\en to preserve his 
own life. An Hindoo, we are told, being ill or 
a putrid fever, was prescribed bark and wine by 
an European physician ; but this was refused 
with the greatest obstinacy even to the very laSt, 
though the governor himself joined in his solicit- 
ations. 

In many instances, both in ancient and modern 
times, these people have been known, when 
closely besieged by an enemy whom they could 
not resist, to kill their wives and children, set 
fire to their houses, and then violently rush upoi| 
the enemy till all were killed. In a late war, 
some Seapoys being concerned in a mutiny, wer® 
condemned to be blown away frenn the 
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of cannon. Some grenadiers cried out, that as 
they had all along held the post of honour, the^’^ 
saw no reason why they should he denied it 
now, and therefore desired that they might be 
blown away first. This being granted, they 
■walked forward to the guns with composure, 
begged that they might be spared the indignity 
of being tied,’ and placing their breasts close to 
the muzzles, they were blown away. The com- 
manding officer was so much affected with this 
piece of heroism, that he pardoned all the rest. 

In ordinary life, the Hindoos are cheerful and 
lively ; fond of conversation and amusements, 
particularly dancing. They do not, however, leam 
or practise dancing themselves, but have women 
taught for the purpose, and in beholding these 
they will spend whole nights. They disapprove 
of many parts of the education of European la- 
dies, as supposing that they engage the atten- 
tion too much, and draw away a woman’s affec- 
tions from hw husband and children. Hence 
there are few u'oinen in Hiiuloostan who can 
read or unite. In general tliey are finely shaped, 
gentle in their manners, and have soft and even 
musical voices. The women of Kashmere, ac- 
cording to Mr. Foster, have a bright olive com- 
plexion, fine features, and delicate shape ; a pleas- 
ing freedom in their manners, without any ten- 
dency to immodesty. 

The dress of the modest women in Hindoostan 
consists of a close jacket, which covers their 
breasts, but perfectly shews the shape, The 
sleeves are tight, and reach half way to the el- 
bows, with a narrow border painted or embroi- 
dered all round the edges. Instead of a petti* 
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coat, they have a piece of white cotton cloth isos, 
wrapped round the loins, and reaching near the 
ancle on one side, but not quite so low on the 
other. A wide piece of muslin is thrown over 
the right shoulder, which, passing under the left 
arm, is crossed round the middle, and hangs 
<lown to the feet. The hair is usually rolled uj) 
into a knot or hunch, towards the hack part of 
the head ; and some have curls hanging before 
and behind the ears. They wear biacelets on 
their arms, rings in their ears, and on their fin- 
gers, toes, and ancles, with sometimes a small 
one in the nostril. 

The dress of the dancing women, who are 
deemed votaries of Venus, is very various ; some- 
times they wear a jama or long robe of wrought 
muslin, or gold and silver tissue ; the hair plaited 
and hanging down behind, with spiral curls on 
each side of the face They are taught every ac- 
complishment which can be supposed to captivate 
the other sex, form a class entirely tlifferenl from 
the other people, and live hy their own rules. Their 
clothes, jewels, and lodging, arc considered as 
impleitients of their trade, and must be allowed 
them in cases of confiscation for debt : they may 
drink spirituous liquors, and eat any kind of 
meat except beef. Their dances are said to re- 
semble pretty exactly those of the ancient bac- 
chanalians represented in some of the ancient 
painting and has reliefs. 

The men generally shave their heads and 
beards, leaving only a pair of small whiskers and 
a lock on the back part of their' head, which 
they take great care to preserve. They wear tur- 
bans on their heads ; but the Brahmins who olfi- 
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Dress mid Houses of tiie Hindoos. 

J 805 . ciate in the temples, have their heads and upper 
part of their bodies naked ; round their shoulders 
they wear the sacred string; called zennar of a 
determined length. The ICatries wear also a 
string, but of fewer threads ; the Bhyse, one of 
still fewer ; but the Sooderas are not allowed to 
wear any. The other dress of the Brahmins con> 
sists of a piece of white cotton cloth v;’^rapped 
round the loins, descending below the knee; in 
cold weather they sometimes wear a red cap, and 
wrap a shawl round their loins. The Katries, 
and most of the inhabitants of this country, wear 
also pieces of cotton cloth wrapped round them, 
but which cover the upper as well as the lower 
part of the body. Ear-rings and bracelets are 
■worn by the men as well as women ; and they 
•are fond of ornantMiting themselves with dia- 
monds, rubies, and otlier precious stones. They 
wear slippers on their feet of fine woollen clotli 
or leather. Their slippers are afways put off on 
going into aiiy apartment, being left at tlie door, 
or given to an attendant ; nevertheless, the Hin- 
doos make no complaints of the Europeans for 
not putting oT their shoes when they come into 
their houses. 

Hindoo families are always governed by the 
eldest male, to whom great respeet is paid. 
Filial respect is carried to so great an height 
among them, that a son will not sit down in tire 
presence of his father until ordered to do so. 

The houfies of the Hindoos make a worse ap- 
pearance than could be supposed from their 4u- 
genuity in other respects. In the southern parts 
of the country, the houses are Ojnly of one stoiy. 
On each side of the 4ooi> towards tlie staeet, is* 
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narrow gallery covei^d by the slope of the roof, 
which projects over it ; and which, as far as tlie 
gallery extends, is supported by pillars of brick 
or wood : the floor ot‘ this gallery is raised about 
thirty inches above the level of the street; and 
the porteis, or bearei’s (^f palankeens, with the 
foot soldiers, named pconsy who commonly hire 
themselves to noblemen, often lie down in this 
place. This entrance leads into a court, which 
IS also surrounded by the former. On one side 
of the court is a large room, on a level with the 
floor of the gallery, open in front, and spiead with 
mats and carpets covered with white cotton cloth, 
where the master of the house receives visits, and 
transacts business. From this court there are en- 
trances by very small doors to the private apart- 
ments. 

Tlie art of painting is in avciy imperfect state 
among the Hindoos, being perfectly ignorant of 
the rules of perspective. Tlicir sculptures are 
likewise rude, like ilie Egyptian. The music of 
the Hindoos is but little known to Europeans. 

Tlie jugglers arc so expert, that many of the 
missionaries luive ascribed their tiicks to super- 
natural power ; and even so late a traveller as 
Mr. Grose seems to be of not a very different 
opinion. 

The Hindoos arc remarkable for their inge- 
nuity in all kinds of handicraft ; but their uten- 
sils are simple, and in many respects inconve- 
nient. 

The principal article of food throughout all 
Hindoostan is rice, consequently the cultiva- 
tion of it forms the great object of agriculture: 
in this the priiicipar requisite is water ; to pre* 
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Miserable Condition of the Kyots. 

if^OS. vent a scarcity of which, a vast number of tanks 
and water courses are formed throughout the 
country. The Ryots^ or ^ people who culti* 
vate the ground, are in many places in the most 
miserable situation, their only food being rice 
and pepper; for which they are obliged to en- 
dure all the inclemencies of a burning sun, and 
the inconvemencies that attend alternately wad- 
ing in water, and walking with their bare feet 
on the ground, lieated intensely by the solar rays. 
All this, however, they submit to with the ut- 
most patience, and without making any com- 
plaint, excepting to be I'eleased from their suf- 
ferings by death ; though even then their reli- 
gion teaches tliem to hope for nothing more than 
what they call absorption into the essence of the 
Deity ; a state almost synonymous with what 
we call annihilation^ 
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CHAP. XIL 


Sketches of the small Settlements on the Coromandel 
Coast — Negapatam — ^Tranquebar — Banian "^rree — Ma- 

sulipatam — Coringa — Golconda Mines Vizagapatani 

— agrenaut Pagoda — Brahmins — Land and Sea Breezes 
on the Coast. 


On the 2cl of June we left Madras, and em- 
barked on board his Majesty’s ship Howe, for 
Vizagapatam, where we arrived in three days : 
here I joined the Caroline, which ship, from this 
time till October, was employed on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in giving protection to the com- 
merce of the country. The following are slight 
sketches of the principal places on this coast, 
where European ships touch at. 

All the coast from Cape Comorin to Calymere 
point, and from thence to Godavcry, is flat and 
sandy : this sort of appearance in some places 
runs far inland, and often insulates naked rocks 
and sugar-loaf peaks. From Calymere point the 
coast runs almost due north, (swelling out a little 
about midway), as far as the mouth of the Kistna 
river, in latitude 16^ north. 

■ Negapatam is a very inconsiderable place of 
trade, but touched at frequently by siiips for 
bullocks and stock. There is a considerable surf 
at tbife places and Europeans should be very cau-* 
tfous hpw they go on shore in ships’ boat§. 


1805. 
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1 805. Tranquebar, in lat. 1 1 ® N. the next place of 
June, note, belongs to the Danes, who first made a set- 
tlement here in 1617» and now carry on a fiou- 
1 ishing trade in the manufactures of the coun- 
tiy- 

Four miles distant from Fort St. David, is the 
famous Banian tree, or ficus Indica ; under the 
shade of which, Mr. Ives says, that a Mr. Doigc 
computed that ten thousand men might stand 
without inetpmoding theiiiselves, allowing six 
men to a yard square ! Several people have built 
liouses under the arches, which have been formed 
by the limbs dropping down, which take root 
and become other trees united to the first. The 
arches which these dilferent stocks make, are 
Gothic, and somewhat like the arches in West- 
minster-hall. Milton gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of this tree in the following lines : 

There soon they chose 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as .at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar, or Decan, spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended tHvigs take root, and daughters giow 
About 'the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
IJigh ovcr-arch’d, and echoing walks between ^ 

There oft the Indian herdsman^ shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut thro’ thickest shade.” 

From Kistna point the land turns a few miles 
to the northward, and finishes with that of Divi, 
projecting from an isle formed by the river ; this, 
with another point about fifty miles distant, 
makes a fine semilunar bay, a tract now divided 
between Condapilly and Ellore. Almost imme- 
♦liately within point Divi Jki Masulipatain, in 
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lat. l6^8'N. The coast is low, tjie bottom ]805. 
oozy, and the tide rises about four feet. It was Jun&, 
anciently an empojium, famous for it^ com- 
merce ; being happy in a harbour capable of re- 
ceiving ships of considerable burden, and the 
only one from Cape Comorin to this place, ca- 
pable of receiving ships of three hundred tons. 

Its trade is chintz and painted cloth, i. e. cali- 
coes : its dies are famous all over India, produced 
from a plant called shaii^ growing on the grounds 
oveiflowed by the spring tides. It is also famed 
all over India for its snuff of the most excellent 
flavour. The Coast and Bay ships touch here 
for cloths, &c. annually. — Vide Pennanfs Views, 
vol. ii. 

Coringa, a little settlement, originally French, 
is situated on the banks of the Godavery, and k 
a place of very little note. The country here is 
so low, that an inundation took place from the 
sea some twenty years ago, which destroyed up- 
wards of ten thousand of the inhabitants. This 
place is likely to become of considerable import- 
ance, as a wet dock has been formed on the 
bank of the river, capable of taking in our largest 
frigates ; and is the only construction of the 
kind between Bombay and Bengal, A bar of 
mud, however, lies across the entrance of the 
river, through which vessels are obliged to be 
dragged with immense force. The Albatross brig, 
and Wilhelmina frigate have already passed this 
muddy barrier ; and it is believed that this ob- 
struction is capable of being removed. Coringa 
bay is the only smooth water on the Coromandel 
coast in the S. W. monsoon ; point Godavere 
projecting out to the southward, ^nd breaking 

V Q 
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VUagapntmn. 

1S05. off the long swell. From this bay we had a dis- 

June, tant view of the famous mountains of Golconda, 
so celcbiated for their diamond mines. 

Vizagapatam is situated between Masulipa- 
tarn and Ganjam. On the southern side of the 
little river, that opens into the sea at this place, 
is the Dolphin’s Nose, a sleep hill, on which 
there is a small fort. The suriounding country 
is mountainous, and assumes a singular wildness 
in its features : many of the hills are entirely 
destitute of vegetation, and aie the haunts of 
jackals, great numbeis of which we saw when up 
the country shooting. At night their cries are 
frightful, as they go in diovcs, and in full cry 
when in pursuit of their prey. This part of the 
country is likewise nmcli fiequented by tigers 
and other wild beasts. The town is very incon- 
siderable, the Europeans generally residing at 
Voltaire, a small village to the north of Viza- 
gapatam. The natives, besides their cloths, are 
very expert in their ivory works, imitating with 
some success the Chinese in making curious 
little boxes and work-baskets of ivory and bone, 
which are bought by the Europeans to take home 
;is presents. Ihe surf is here very considerable 
on the ebb tide ; and as European boats are 
obliged to go in, for want of Massulah boats, 
they, should keep close to the Dolphin’s Nose, 
otherwise they stand a chance of being upset in 
' the surf, especially if the tide be ebbing. Be- 
tween Ganjam and Point Pahniras, built close 
on the sea-shore, stands the celebrated Jagrenaut 
Pagoda, an excellent lantl-mark on this coast, 
which is low towards the sea. Though we often 
anchored near, and passed close to it, yet on ac* 
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count of the surf we never had an opportunity 1S05, 
of laiKJiug’ to view its interior. Tlie following 
account of it, however, is taken from Mr. Pen*- 
nant’s Views of Hindostan. 

“ A fewmiles to the north-east of Chilkalakc, 
close to tlie sea, stand the famous Pagodas of 
Jagrenaut, which consist of three large and lofty 
buildings, swelling out in the middle, and taper- 
ing upwards to a point ; these ^re good land- 
marks, ^nd may be seen eight or ten leagues at 
sea. Besides these, there are multitudes of sihall 
ones, each of which is a sanctuary, and contains 
a d^ity. C'lose to these the re are other buildings 
of different forms, some for the reception of pil- 
grims, of >vhich not less than 130,000 annually 
visit this venerated place, and are entertained 
here. A singular chaiity is observed : the casts 
feed promiscuously, without fear of pollution ; a 
constant dread in every other part. Du Perron 
says, that the three great pagodas are inclosed 
in a square wall, made of enormous black stones, 
and that each side of the wall is an hundred fa- 
thoms in extent; having four gates facing the 
four points of the compass. On one of the 
great pagodas is an enormous ox or cow, cut 
out of stone, with four parts projecting from the 
wall: this is the favourite sacred animal of Miii- 
dostan. Near the pagoda is a large cha])el, 
where the Brahmins deliver their discourses; as 
to the deity, he is exhibited in a form of stone, 
most rudely cut. Instead of one eye he had a 
ruby, instead of the other a carbuncle. A Dutch- 
man, chief of the factory, knew the difference, 
and dexterously purloined the ruby. The image 
likewise a mouth ^nd nose painted with 
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J 805 . inilioQ. None except Pariars are denied admit* 

June, tance to the deity. The Brahmins wash the 
images of Jagrenaut six times every day, and 
dress them every time in fresh clothes ; as soon 
as they are dressed, fifty-six Brahmins attend 
them, and present tfiem with various kinds of 
food. This image is never removed out of the 
temple ; but its efiSgy is often carried in proces- 
sion in a most enormous coach, four stories high, 
with sixteen wheels, and capable of containing 
two hundred persons ; it is drawn by a cable of 
great length. Zealous votaries will fling them- 
selves before the wheels to g;ain a death that is 
to insure them a happy immortality ! Near the 
pagoda are several cells or convents, the lodg- 
ings of the Brahmins, of whom there are about 
five hundred. Part of these are perpetually em- 
ployed in praising the deity, attended with the 
music of tabors and cymbals ; while another part 
is busied in dressing quantities of rice for the 
use of the numerous poor; but a portion is al- 
ways offered first to Jagrenaut. Much also is 
sold to the numerous pilgrims who crowd here 
liom all parts of India. These are not allowed 
to pay their respects to his godship till they 
have pcrfoimcd the ceremony of ablution in the 
neighbouring tank or reservoir, which is made 
of different colourerl stones. The legend of 
, Jagrenaut is, that he was h foreigner, but was 
found on the shore by certain fishermen, in his 
})resent form ; that he addressed himself to themj 
and informed them that he came out of pure 
charity to reside among them, and requested a 
proper lodging, which the reigning prince im- 
mediately supplied in its present form. 
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All this country is filled with deer, ante- 
lopes, and birds terrestrial and aquatic, in num- 
bers incredible ; the sea and rivers s^vhrm with 
fishes. The wonder ceases when we consider the 
respect paid by the Hindoos to the Pythagorean 
doctrine. They will not eat of any animal food ; 
they will neither destroy any animal, nor suflPer 
to be destroyed any tiling in which is life. 

Parcite, mortales, dapibus teiperare nefandis, 
Corpora. Sunt fruges ; sunt deducentia ramos 
Pondere poma suo, tumidasquC in vitibus uva) ; 

Sunt herbae dulces. Sunt quae niitescere damma 
MoIHrique qiieant.— Nec Tobis lacteus humor 
Eripitur, nec mella thymi redolentia florem, 

Procliga divitias alimentaque roitia tellus, 

Suggerit atq. epulas sine cede et sanguine prebet, 

Came fer® sedant jejunia.” 

They never drink wine. Like the followers of 
Pythagoras, they never eat any thing that had 
life : like them, they firmly believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. 


So erst the sage, with scientific truth, 

In Grecian temples taught th* attentive youth ; 
With ceaseless change, how restless atoms pass 
From life to life, a transmigrating mass : 

How the same organs which to-day compose 
The pois’nous henbane, or the fragrant rose, 
May with to-morrow’s sun new forms compile. 
Frown iq the hero, in the beauty smile. 

Whence drew th’ enlighten’d sage the moral plndji 
That man should ever be the friend of roan ; 
Should eye with tenderness allliving fosms, 

His brothev^enmets^ and h*® sisicr-^zpoj'tnst^ 


They hold the elements of water and fire in 
the utmost veneration ; the water of the Ganges 
fs thought peculiarly sacred, A cow is most paj- 
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1 ^ 05 . ticiilarly respected. They are monogamists; have 
June. (deities, and idols of the wildest and most 

horrible forms ; have wonderful legends of their 
actions, and most mystic tales. The pagodas 
are their temples, niany of extravagant magni- 
ficence, in strange and vast sculptures. The par 
goda of this deity is certainly of most essential 
use to mariners on this very low coast. It ap- 
pears from the sea to consist of three great 
towers, one of which is much higher than the 
other two. On the top of each is a great ball, 
stuck on a spike, the emblem of the deity. The 
sea off this land is deep ; but as the land is not 
visible till the ship is almost on shore, the utility 
of a land-mark is very great. The depth of water, 
evTii near the shore, is twelve fathoms. 

Having thus given some sketches of the prin- 
cij)al places on this coast, where European ships 
toiicl), I shall coucliule with a few observations 
on the coast in general. 

From Coringa, at the mouth of the Godavery, 
northward to Ganjani, the coast is, geuerall)^ 
speaking, mountainous; and again, from Co- 
linga southward, it is low, flat, and sandy, with 
a few exceptions, such as the Pullicate hills, and 
some detached mounts about Madras, Madras, &c. 
As e were employed during tlie whole of the 
S. W. monsoon in coasting up apd down tliis 
shore, we had constant opportunities of remark- 
ing, that wherever the coast was mountainous, 
the monsoon kept its undeviating course along 
the shore; blowing with considerable force, and 
rendering our passages extremely tedious when 
beating, to windward : indeed between Ganjam 
and Coringa we seldom could gain more than 
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Cause of Sea and Land Breezes^ 

ten miles a day, sometimes not so much. But 1805. 
on the other hand, where the coast was low and 
sandy, the monsoon seemed to disappear, and 
in its stead we had regular land and sea breezes. 

They account for the want of the latter winds 
on the mountainous coast, by supposing that the 
high land obstructs their course. But this seems 
to be a very bad reason, for there is nothing to 
obstruct the sea breeze setting in at all events, 
whatever influence the mountains may have on 
the land wind. I think it may be better ac- 
counted for in another way : but first I must just 
mention the cause of land and sea breezes in 
generaiL 

It is well known that from tlie time the sun 
begins to emei*ge above the eastern horizon, un- 
til lie gains his meridian altitude, the earth is 
gradually acquiring a temperature above that of 
the sea. This causing a rarefaction or expansion 
of the air over the surface of the land, it as- 
cends into the higher regions, and a column of 
dense and cool air rushes in from the sea about 
mid'day to preserve the equilibrium : thus pro- 
ducing the sea breeze. The above cause coiiti- 
3 iuiiig to operate while the sun is above the ho- 
rizon, we of course have the sea breeze during 
tlie remainder of the day : but at night, when 
the eartli loses its acquired heat, and even sinks 
in temperature below that of the sea, the air 
\vhich had ascended in a rarefied state during the 
•<lay, begins to condense in the upper regions, 
ami pressing upon that below, a column of air is 
sent off towards, the sea: and thus the l^md 
bieeze is produced. The sole cause then of these 
semi-diurnal breezes, being the capacity which 
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the earth has for acquiring a higher temperature 
than that of the sea, the cause becomes evident 
why they do not take place on a mountainous 
coast, where, as on this part of the Coromandel, 
the hills are covered with trees and verdure, 
whq:h retaining the dews that fall, in the night, 
the earth is ^ cool during the day as the sea. 
The mountains therefore do not obstruct the 
course of these periodical breezes, but prevent 
their existence. Notwithstanding this, there are 
frequently sea and land breezes where the coast 
is high ; as at Queda, Sumatra, &c. but then 
they are generally faint and irregular, and most 
probably produced by tracts of cultivated or bar- 
ren* lands lying behind the mountains Avhich we 
see near the shore. 


^ Land, both in a state of cultivation and barrenness, is 
more liable to be heated by the sun, and consequently pro- 
duce sea and land breezes, than when it is cohered with io- 
rests aud underwood. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

^ketcli of Ceylon — ^Trincomallee — Its Harboui'^ — Strength 
and unhealthy Situatioii — Point de Galle — Coliimbo— - ’ 

The Capital of Ceylon — Its Fort — Town of Coiuinbo 
— Black Town or Pettah — ^^Frade and Climate — Sur- 
rounding Country — Peail Fisheries. 

In order to fulfil niy original intention of giv- 1805. 
ing a descriptive sivctch of the principal places in Jugu^t. 
India, &c. frequented by our East India fleet, I 
shall now proceed round to the Malabar C'oast, 

^rst giving a topographical sketch of Tiincomal- 
lee, Point do Galle, and Coiuinbo, the three 
ports whicli are usually visited by the aI)ovc- 
mentioned vessels, in the isl^ind of Ceylon. As 
I did not visit any of these except Tiinconh^llee, 

I am necessarily obliged to select fioin^the writ- 
ings of others : the Ibllowing sketches are princi- 
pally extracted from Percivafs interesting and 
very amusing History of Ceylon. 

The island of Ceylon lying ))etwc^n the 5fh 
and^lh parallels of north latitude, and 79th an4 
81st of east longitude, at the entrance of the 
bay of Bengal, is separated froip the Coromand(d 
coast by the’ Gulf ofMaiiaar, a narrow slioaly 
strait. Its circumference is computed to be 
about 900 miles,' length, 900; and breadth, from 
60 to 100 miles. 

Tlie approach to the island presents a fresher 
green to the eye, and a much more fertile ap- 
pearance than most parts of the Malabar and 
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I'nncomcdlcc. 

1805. Coromandel coast : the flat tracts on the sea- 
Augusi, shore being bounded by beautiful topes or groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, while the intermediate plains 
are covered with rich fields of rice ; the prospect 
terminating in lofty romantic mountains, clothed 
with woods that display the most verdant foliage. 
This prosjject has a most agreeable effect on the 
eye, fatigued with the shores of barren wliite 
Band that every where skirt the adjacent con- 
tinent. The appearance of the eastern coast is 
bold and rocky ; the north-west is flat, and every 
where indented with inlets of the sea. 

Trincomallce, on account of its vast and ex- 
cellent harbour, is of the greatest importance to 
our shipping in India. It was taken from the 
Diich, in 17^5, by General Stewart, after a three 
weeks’ siege. The town lies in latitude 8*^ 30', N. 
and runs in a north-east direction along one 
branch of the hay. The country around it is 
mountainous and woody, the soil uncultivated, 
and the whole assuming a wild romantic appear- 
ance. • 

The woods, which are very thick, contain 
ahundance of wild 'beasts of various desci iptions, 
particularly wild hogs, buffaloes, and elephants : 
the latter often coming down to tlie lakes in the 
vicinity of the fort, to drink and bathe. 
comallee, from its situation and construction, is 
naturally strong ; occupies more ground than 
Columbo, but contains a much smaller number 
of houses, and those inferior in size and appear-^*" 
ance to what we meet in several towns on the 
south-west coast. The circumference of Trinco- 
mallce within the walls, is about three miles, 
W^ithin this space is also incladed a hill or rising 
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point, immediately over the sea, covered with a 
thick jungle, that gives shelter to wild deer and 
other species of game. On this rising ground 
there are very few inhabitants, most of the 
houses being situated close to the landing-place, 
which lies in the lowest part. Many places in 
the fort itself were encumbered with jungles till 
within these fevv years. 

The fort is strong, and commands the princi* 
pal bays, and particularly the entrance into the 
grand harbour, or inner bay, whicii affords at all 
seasons, and in every variety of weather, a se- 
cure shelter to sliips of every description ; being 
completely land-locked, and capacious enougii to 
receive any number of them. This liarboiir is 
also overlooked by Fort Ostenburg, a strong 
fort standing on a clilf that projects into the sea, 
and which was originally built by the Portuguese; 
out of the ruins of some cx^lebrated ])agodas that 
once stood here. Fort Ostenbuig cannot be 
attacked by sea, unless Trincomallec he hist 
taken, and the entrance into the harbour forced* 
In the bay the shores are so bold, and tlie water 
so deep, that it is almost possible to step from 
the rocks into the vessels that moor alongside of 
them. At the extremity of the rock, on which 
the fort stands, a strong battery is erected called. 
Flag-staff Point. 

This harbour from its nature and situation, 
stamps Ceylon as one of our most valuable ac- 
^-quisitions in the East Indies. As soon as the 
violent monsoons commence, every vessel on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coast is obliged to put 
to sea, to escape inevitable destiuction. At 
these seasons Trincomallee and Bombay are 
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l«05, only two ports capable of affording a safe retreat. 
jiugmi. Xhe cliinate indeed has been looked upon as the 
most sultry and unhealthy in the whole island ; 
owing, no doubt, to woods and marshes that 
come up to the very fort, and which the 
Dutch had never sufficient policy or public 
spirit to remove. The English are now clearing 
the woods, draining the marshes, and conse- 
quently contributing to the healthiness of the 
country. 

Point de Galle, which is considered, in point 
of importance, as the third town on the island, 
lies about sixty miles due south of Columbo, in 
the sixth parallel of north latitude. The fort is 
pretty strong, and has several works attached to 
it; the gariison generally consisting of two or 
three companies of Europeans, with a propor- 
tional number of native troops. The harbour is 
capacious, particularly the outer road : the inner 
is always secure, except with a south-west wind. 
It has this disadvantage, however, that it re- 
quires a particular wind to lead a ship out of the 
harbour. At tlie entrance, which is narrow, lies 
a large rock, with a small work upon it; the 
surrounding shores are rocky ana extremely 
dangerous. 

Sliips outward-bound geneially make the land 
aboutDondra Head, thesouthern extremity ofCey- 
lon, and come to Point de Galle, the first harbour. 
TJie Black Town is extensive, and the houses here, 
as well as in the fort, are much superior to those of 
Trincomallce. The town is very populous, and in 
point of trade ranks next to Columbo. The coast 
and country about Point de Galle is very moun- 
tainous; and from the neighbouring heights 
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Adam’s Peak, and several mountains in the in* 180 S. 
terior of the island, are distinctly seen. Fisheries 
are carried on here to a great extent, and form 
the chief branch of its traffic. Cinnamon, ar- 
lack, oil, pepper, cotton, and cardamons are 
likewise among the articles of its commerce. 

One of the India ships touches here annuall}’’, 
either before or after she has taken in lier cargo 
at Columbo, to carry off what cinnamon is pre- 
pared for exportation. 

Columbo, the capital of Ceylon, and seat of 
government, is much superior to Trincomallee or 
Point de Galle : tlie number of its inhabitants 
greater; its fort, and Black-town, larger; the 
surrounding country more fertile; and the rich 
district depending on it, much wider. It is si- 
tuated on the western side of the island, in lati- 
tude 7 “ N. longitude 78 “ E. 

The fort is placed on a peninsula projecting 
into the sea; and derives great advantages from 
its situation ; being exposed in every direction to 
the sea breezes, which render tlie air temperate 
and healthy, though so close to the ecjuator. 

The fort is upwards of a mile in circumference, 
and is strong both by nature and art. There is 
no rising ground in the vicinity capable of com- 
manding it; and but few places near it where 
boats can land in safety. On the south side, the 
surf runs high and the shore is rocky; on the 
west side of the bay, the sea is smooth, and there 

a landing place where boats can go ashore in 
ml seasons of the year. On the west side there 
.are two very fine batteries, en bnrhet, facing the 
sea, for the security of the harbour ; and stand- 
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Fort and Totcn of Columbo. 

^ neck of land that projects from the main 
body of the fort. 

The ramparts of the fort are very strong, hav- 
ing eight principal bastions, besides a number of 
lesser ones with curtains, banquets, and para- 
pets. communicating with each other all round 
|jhe fort ; the whole surrounded by a deep wet 
ditch with drawbridges and gates. 

For near a mile on the outside of the fort, the 
neck of land that connects it with the country 
is not above live or six hundred yards broad ; in 
the middle of which is a lake, leaving only room 
on each side for a narrow causeway. In the 
centre of this lake there is a beautiful little island, 
coveied with cocoa-nut trees, called Slave 
Island. 

The town of Columbo is quite regular ; and 
divided into four quarters, by two principal 
streets, which intersect each other, and extend 
the whole length of the town. To these, smaller 
ones run parallel, with numerous connecting 
lanes between them. At the foot of the ram- 
parts, on the inside, is a broad street, or way, 
which goes round the whole fort, and commu- 
nicates with the soldiers’ barracks. The grand 
parade is not capable of containing more than 
one regiment. On one side are ranges of public 
offices, for the civil and military departments, 
with the Stadt-house in the centre of them ; and 
on the other, stand the cinnamon store-houses. 

The government-house, which faces the har-^ 
hour, is a very capacious building more conve- 
nient than elegant, and to which several offices 
are attached, where the business of government 
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is transacted : behind it is an excellent garden. 
The water is so bracki^ tiiat the £urope|tns 
are supplied from springs a^out a mile 
the fort. 

Colombo is built more in the 'European style 
than any garrison in^ India; and the interior of 
the fort has more the appearance of a regular 
town ; as none of tliose huts peculiar to the na- 
tives are allowed to be weeted m it. The houses^ 
though regularly built, are seldom more than 
one story high, with glass window^, which are 
very rare in India. Each house has i large open 
verenda in front, where- the inhabitant? are seen 
walking about, or lolling on chairs, enjoying 
the cool sea breeze, completely protected from 
the scorching sun. In addition to this refuge 
fro,m the sultry rays, the houses are agreeably 
shaded by a double row of thick spreading trees, 
planted on each side of the several streets ; which 
take off the glare of light reflected by the 
walls, all of which are chunamed : the roofs are 
covered iu a very indifferent manner with in- 
dented tiles. Here is a very well regulated hos- 
pital for the reception of soldieis and sailors. 

The harbour of Columbo, which lies on the 
west side, is nothing more than an open road, af- 
fording good and safe anchorage for ships from 
December to April, during which period the 
N. W. winds do not prevail in any great degree. 
About May, however, when the monsoon sets 
,io on the Malabar coast, Columbo no longer 
aflbrd? protection for ships; which are obliged 
to repair to Point de'Galle, or Tri.icomallea 
During the monsoon th» side of the island is 
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Pettah or Black-town of Golumho, 

1805. subject to Mtonishing falls of rain, accompanied 
August, vtrith* violent thunder storms. 

. To every fort in India is attached, on the out- 
side of the walls, a town or village called Pettah^ 
'and by us filack-town, horn its being inhabited 
by black merchants and tcadespeoplf ; that of 
Colombo deserves particular notice, from its ex- 
tent and mperior structure. It is divided into 
two parts; that nearest 'the fort consists of one 
vMv street, extending from tl%e esplanade 
Apjfpnman’s^port; in which are situat^ several 
TO fes wo nt houses, where Dutch, gentlemen reside, 
l^iie shops, tears, and sta^ ranged klong the 
Streets, exhibit all the various articles of mer- 
chandize peculiar to India; and the town, during 
the vshole day, swarms with people of all descrip- 
tions. The street that leads through Kenman’s 
gate is very narrow, and, from its confined situ- 
ation, excessively hot. Here the shroffs and 
money changers have their stations. The outer 
Pettah is very large, and branches out into a 
number of streets, some of them two miles in 
extent. Here may be seen numercui bazars 
abundantly supplied with vegetables, fish, and 
fruit. 

Columbo, taken all together, is, for its size, 
one of the most populous places in India; and 
there is, perhaps, no part of the world where so 
many different languages are spoken, or which 
contains such a mixture of nations, manners, and 
religions. 

The language most in use, both by the Eufo- 
peans and Asiatics, is a corrupt Portuguese 
dialect ; whicfi, though a very vulgar, is yet a 
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very useful acquisition to those who have ,occa- i« 05 . 
sion to visit those settlements on the coast, August. 
which have formerly been under the Portugnese 
dominion. 

Columbo, though difficult of access, and des- 
titute of a- secure harbour, is nevertheless, from 
the^trtility of the circumjacent district, a place 
of|pp|iipi|^nide, especially in pepper and cin- 
mmOSSl sfi^e spices of the island. Large 
quantities of arrack and coyra cable are also ex- 
ported from hence to the different ^settlements in 
India, besides betel-leaf, areca-nut, cocoa-nuts, 

&c. &c. The climate of Columbo is extremely 
salubrious 'to Europeans, perhaps much more so 
than any part of the continent of India 

The country round Columbo is flat and very 
fertile for several miles ; much diversified with 
fields of rice and pasturage, as well as a variety of 
groves, among wl)icli the cocoa-nut tree is very 
conspicuous. A number of gentle eminences 
scattered up and down through the plains, afford 
an opportunity of enjoying this delightful pros- 
pect, which is farther enibcllished by a number 
of rivers, likes, and canals. The shady roads 
which every where intersect the country afford 
an agreeable shelter to the traveller, while the 
numerous country-seats and gardens that skirt 
them, present his eye with a continual change 
of gratification. One of the chief beauties in 
the neighbourhood of Columbo is the immense 
number of cinnamon trees, which produce the 
riches of the island ; they grow wild in the woods, 
and in the gardens they are cultivated with the 
greatest success. The principal woods or gardens, 
where the cinnamon is procured, lie in the neigls- 
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1^5, bourlipod of this settlement, filling the whole 
August, surrounding prospect. 

Nature fias here concentrated both the beauty 
and the riches of the island. The low cinnamon 
trees, which cover the plain, allow the view to 
reach the groves of evergreens, interspersed with 
tall clumps, and bounded every where with ^ex- 
tensive ranges of cocoa-nut and other large frees; 
the whole diversified with small lakes and green 
marshes, skirted round with rice and pasture 
fields. In one part the intertwining cinnamon 
trees appear to completely clothe the face of the 
plain ; in another, the openings made by the 
intersecting footpaths, just serve to show that 
the thick underwood has been penetrated. 

Before taking leave of Ceylon, it may not per- 
haps, be amiss to give an account of the curious 
manner in which the pearls are caught in the 
gulf of Manaar. 

In^the year 1797 , the pearl banks were let to 
a Ta*mul merchant for between two and three 
hundred thousand pagodas (5s. each), a sum near 
double tlie usual rent. The time for fishing is 
about thirty-one days, beginning ahbut the mid- 
dle of February, and the number of boats is also 
limited. These boats are farmed out by the 
merchant to individuals. 

About 10 o’clock at night a gun is fired as a 
signal, when the boats immediately set sail from 
Condatchey, with the land wind, under tlie di- 
rection of a pilot They generally reach the • 
bank by sun-rise, and continue diving till the sea, 
breeze sets in, with which they return. 

The moment they come in sight, the colours 
are hoisted at Ae flag-stalf; and in the afternoon 
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they come to an anchor, so that the owhers of 1805. 
the boats are enabled to get their cat^es out be- 
fore night, which may amount to 30,000 oysters, 
if the divers have been active and successful. 

Each boat carries 2 1 men, and five heavy^diving 
stones, for the use of ten divers, who are called 
hooly-karer ; the rest of the crew consist of a 
head boatman and ten rowers, who assist in lift- 
ing up the divers and their shells. The diving 
stone is a piece of coarse granite, a foot long, six 
inches thick, and of a pyramidical shape : it is 
about 30 pounds weight, and has a hair rope 
passed through a hole in tlie apex. 

The div'ing is not attended with so many diffi- 
culties as people imagine. The divers, consisting 
of different casts and religions, neither make 
their bodies smooth with oil, nor do they stop 
their ears, mouths, or noses with any thing to 
prevent the entrance of the salt-water. Accord- 
ing to the injunctions of the shark conjurers, 
they use no food while at work, nor untu they 
return on shore, and have bathed themselves in 
fresh water. 

These Indians, accustomed to dive from their 
earliest infancy, fearlessly descend to the bot- 
tom, in a depth of from five to ten fathoms, in 
search of treasure. A diving stone and net are 
connected to the boat by two ropes. The tiiver 
putting the toes of bis right foot on the hair rope 
of the divhig stone,and those of his left on the net, 
seizes ‘the two coeds with one hand, and shutting 
h*s nostrils with the other, plunges into the water. 

On reaching the bottom he liangs the net round 
his neck, and collects into it the pearl shells as 
fisj as possible, during the time he finds hims«|f 
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1805. able to remain under the water, which is usually 
jiugust. aljout two minutes. He then resumes his former 
posture, and making a signal by pulling the 
cords, he is immediately lifted into the boat. 
On eifterging from the sea he discharges a quan- 
tity of water from his mouth and nose, and some 
discharge even hlood ; but this docs not prevent 
them from diving again in their turn. When the 
first five divers come up, and are respiring, the 
other five are going down with the same stones. 
Each brings up about one hundred oysters in his 
net, and, if not interrupted by any accident, 
makes 50 trips, more or less, in a forenoon. 
They and the boat's crew generally get a fourth 
of the oysters when they come ashore. 

The most skilful divers from the Malabar coast 
are able to <livt without the stones; and for a 
reward will remain under the water for the space 
of seven minutes. These people entertain the 
greatest dread of the sharks, and will not de- 
scen3 on any account until the conjurer has 
performed his ceremonies. These conjurers are 
obliged to be kept by government, fise the divers 
would not venture to fish at all.> manner 
of enchanting consists in a number of prayers 
learnt by heart, that no body, probably not even 
the conjurer himself, underitands; which be, 
standing on the shore, continues muttering and 
grumbling from sun-rise till the boats return in 
the afternoon ; during this period they are oblig- 
ed to abstain from food and sleep, otherwise 
their prayers would have no avail. Some of the 
conjurers accompany the divers in their boats, 
which pleases them very much. Nevertheless, 
1 was told, that in one of the preceding ftslieries 
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a man had lost his leg by a shark, and when the 1805. 
head conjurer was called upon to account for the -duguit. 
accident, he replied that an old witch had just 
come from the coast, who, from envy and ma- 
lice, had caused this disaster by a counter-con- 
juration, wMc^ftnade fruitless his skill, and of 
which hepNs informed too late : but he after- 
wards shewed his superiority, by enchanting the 
poor sharks so effectually, that though they ap- 
peared in the midst of the divers, they weare un- 
able to open their mouths. If a slurk is seen, 
the divers immediately make a signal, which, on 
perceiving, all the boats instantly return. A 
diver who trode upon a hammer- oyster, and was 
somewhat wounded, thought he was bitten by a 
shaik, and consequently made the signal, which 
caused all the boats to return, for which mis- 
take he was afterwards punished. 

Asiatic Researches. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Bombay — its insular Situation — Former 'U|iteal throes 
Seasons— ^Curious Phenomenon in the raMy Season- 
Vegetable Productions— Reptiles— Excellent Harbour 
—Forts— Mahim—Dungharee — ^Town— Houses and 
Walls— Inhabitants — Malabar HiH* 

1805. Although the Malabar coast formerly present- 
August. etl a number of very considerable settlements, 
yet as Bombay is now almost the only place 
where European ships touch, i shall pass over 
places of inferior note, in order to present the 
ytmng voyager with a topographical sketch of 
that presidency, and likewise a description of 
Elephanta and Salsette. 

The island of Bombay, situated in the nine- 
teentlj parallel of north latitude, on the Deccan 
coast, takes its name from the Portuguese Buon 
Bahia, jon account of the excellent bay formed 
by it dnd the adjacent isles. The harbour, which 
is so spacious as to contain almost any num- 
ber of ships; affords good anchorage, and is com- 
pletely land-locked, and shelter^ from storms. 
The island which was formerly so unhealthy as 
to procure it the appellation of the English i 
Burying Ground, is now so far improved in this 
respect, as to be equally salubrious as other parts 
of India under the same parallel of latitude. 
Mr. Grose enumerates the following pauses of its 
^mier uiihealtluness and subsequent improver 
foeat: 
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Ca/ses of its former Unkealthiness. 

1st. The naiure of the climate, and the mode 1805. 
of guarding against its effects, being less under- 
stood than tlic}' are at present. 

Sdly. The putiid effluvia arising from a small 
fry of fish Ibrinerly employed as manure for the 
cocoa-trees ; though this has been doubted by 
some, as ‘^he putrid effluvia of animal bodies 
seems to be effectually absorbed by the earth. 

All agree, however, that the habitations in the 
woods, or cocoa-nut groves, are very unwhole- 
some, on account of the moisture and want of 
free circulation of air. 

For the late superior healthiness of the island 
the following cause is assigned; viz. the lessen-r 
ing the waters, by banking a breach of the sea. 

This Mr. Grose seems to doubt, as there is still, 
says he, a great bod) of salt water on the inside 
of the breach, the communication of which with 
the ocean, bein^ less fiee than before the breach 
was built, must cause it to stagnate and produce 
noxious exhalations. 

However this may be, it is certain, that the 
island of Bombay no longer deserves its foiiner 
appellation, provided a due degree of temperance 
be observed, without which health cannot be 
expected in any warm clim.ite. The climate of 
Bombay seems to be drier than that of many 
other places under the same parallel ; the rains 
lasting only four months of the year, with slight 
intermissions. The rainy season is generally ' 
ushered in by a tremendous thuiider-storm called 
the Elephanta, from its extraordinary violence : 
after this,'Tiowevep, the air is agreeably cooled> 
and the excessive heat much moderated. The 
piny season commences about the gJth of May, 
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1805 . and continues till the latter end o§ September; 

Juguti. after which there never tails any thing more than 
a transient-shower, and that very larely. 

Mr. Ives relates a very singular circumstance 
concerning the island of Bombay during these 
periodical rains, viz. that in ten days after their 
commencement, every pool and puddle swarms 
with a species of fish about six inches in length, 
resembling a mullet; a phenomenon that has oc- 
casioned various speculations. Some have ima- 
gined, that the exhaling power of the sun is so 
strong in the dry season, as to be able to raise 
the spawn of these fishes into the atmosphere, and 
there suspend and nourish it till the rains come 
on, when it drops down in living and perceptible 
fish. A less extravagant -supposition is, that 
after the ponds become dry, the spawn may pos- 
sibly fall into deep fissures below the apparent 
bottom, remaining there during the dry season, 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of moisture to 
preserve it from corruption. 

The vegetable productions of Bombay are very 
trifling. - Mr. Ives says, that its “ soil is so bar- 
ren as not to produce any one thing worth men- 
tioning;” but afterwards informs us, that “ its 
natural produce is the cocoa-nut tree, from which 
they extract a liquor called toddy. This is soft 
and mild when drank immediately ; but if it 
stands long, gathers strength, and proves very 
intoxicating; whence probably arose the term 
toddy-headed.” 

Mr. Grose gives an account somewhat differ- 
ent. “ The oarts or cocoa-nut groves make the 
most considerable part of the landed property, 
being planted wherever the situaiipn nnd soil are 
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favourable to them. When a number df these 1805 . 
groves lie contiguous to each other, they form 
what is called the woods; through which there 
is a due space left for roads and path-ways, 
where one is pleasantly defended from the sun at 
all hours of the day. They are also thick set 
with houses belonging to the respective proprie- 
tors, as well as with the huts of the poorer sort 
of people ; but are very unwholesome for the 
reasons already given. As to the cocoa-nut tree, 
not alt the descriptions 1 have met with in vari- 
ous authors seem to come up to the reality of its 
wonderful properties and use. 

“ The rice fields differ in value according to the 
fineness and quantity of the rice they produce. 

The growth of this grain has a peculiarity not 
unworthy of notice, viz. that as it loves a wa- 
tery soil, so to whatever height the - water rises, 
where it is planted, the growth of the rice keeps 
measure with it, even to that of twelve or four- 
teen feet; the summit always appearing above 
the surface of the water. It is also remarked, 
that the eating of new rice affects the eyes. The 
fact is certain, though the physical reason is un- 
known*.” 

• ♦ I hare alreadjr had occasion to advert to the credulity 
of Mr. Grose, when speaking of the conjurers of India: in 
fact, he has indiscriminately filled his pages with superficial 
views and old women’s legends, witliout giving himself the 
trouble of reflecting on every subject that he advances. We 
have lately heard the blindness among our troops in Egypt 
attributed, by such as Mr. Grose, to the rice, but by kee^ 
obiervers, to the reflection of the sun: the blindness, so 
pruralent among the inhabitants of China, has also been aU 
tributed to the rice which they cat, instead of excess in a 
certain vlce^ which has a specific effect on the eyes*— J!* 
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1805. “ Brab, or ratlier wild palm-trees, are here 

and there interspersed, which bear an insipid 
kind of fruit, about the size of a common bean ; 
but .die chief profit from them is the toddy, or 
liquor drawn thim them by incisions at the top, 
the arrack of which is better than that from the 
cocoa-nut tree. They generally grow near the 
sea side, as they delight most in a sandy soil. It 
is on this tree that the toddy-birds, so called from 
' their attachment to it, make their exquisitely 
curious nests, wrought out of the thinnest reeds 
and filaments of branches, with an inimitable 
mechanism. The binis themselves are about the 
size of a partridge, but are of no value, either for 
plumage, song, or the table. 

“ This island is a strong instance of the bene- 
fits arising from a good government, and a nu- 
merous population ; for not a spot qf it remains 
uncultivated; so that though it is far from pro- 
ducing sufiicient for the consumption of its in- 
habitants, and notwithstanding its maay dis- 
advantages of situation and soil, yet" it yields 
incomparably mote than the adjacent island of 
Salsette. 

On the sea shore round the island are a great 
variety of beautiful shells, particularly a sort called 
venflcrfraps, which are held in great esteem among, 
the ladies. 

Mr, Ives epumerates the following snakes 
' found on this island, and other parts qf the 
British possesions in the East Indies. 1 st. Ihp 
Cobra de Capello, growing from four to eight or 
nine feet in length, whose bite often proves mor- 
tal in fifteen minutes. Sd. The Cobra' Manila, 
a small bluish snake, about a foot in length, aud 
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the thickness of a man’s little finger, frequently 
seen about old walls; 'and whose bite is some- Aalgtui* 
times more fatal than the former. 3d. The Eal- 
mira, a very thin beautiful snake, of different 
colours: its hea*! is like that of the common vi- 
per, but much thicker than the body.’ 4th. 'fhe 
Green Snake, of a very bright green Colour, with 
a sharp head : towards the tail it is smaller tha» 
in the middle, and the largest part of it is not 
greater than a tobacco-pipe. 5th. The Sand 
Snake, is small and short, but not less deadly 
than the others, dth. The Cobra de Aurelia re- 
sembling an earth-worm,' is about six inches 
long, and no bigger than a crow-quill : it kills 
by getting into the ear, and causing madness. 

7th. Tlie Manila Bomba, of almost the same size 
throughout the whole length except at the two 
ends, where it comes to a point: it is finely 
variegated on the back, with a white belly. It 
lives in the sand, and is said to sting v/ith the 
tail, which occasions contractions in the joints. 

Bombay is the most considerable English set- 
tlement on the Malabar coast ; and by reason of 
its situation may be styled the grand store-house 
of all the Arabian and Persian commerce. It is 
also the most convenient place in all the East 
Indies for careening, heaving down, and docking 
large ships. Here is also a large rope-walk, and 
indeed it is almost the only place in this distant 
•quarter of the globe where shattered ships may 
he in safety to repair their damages ; its very 
name conveying the idea of a safe retreat in 
stormy weather. 

On this island there are numerous forts and 
hatteries, but the principal one which defends 
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the place has upwards of one hundred guns 
mounted. 

Mr. Grose, however, finds fault with the si- 
tuation of this fort; first, because it does not 
command the harbour sufficiently ; and, second- 
ly, because it is' commanded by an eminence 
called Dungharee Point. The castle itself is a 
regular quadrangle, well built of strong hard 
stone. In one of the bastions facing Dungharee 
Point there is a large tank; or cistern, which 
contains a great quantity of water, constantly 
replenished by the periodical rains. There is 
also a well within the fort, but the water is not 
very good, and lialrle to be dried up by the 
heats. Indeed the water of Bombay is not good 
in general, which has been assigned as a reason 
why the Gentoo merchants are so averse to set- 
tling on it: for as they drink neither wine nor 
spirituous liquors, they are very nice judges of 
tlie taste and qualities of waters. 

When the town of Bombay began to increase 
considerably, it was judged expedient to add to 
the strength of the fort by forming a wall round 
the town itself; but even then they neglected 
to take in the dangerous post of Dungharee, 
which now evidently commands both the town 
and fort. 

Since that time a ditch encompassing the wall 
has been formed at an immense expense ; it can 
be flooded at pleasure from the sea, which ter- 
minates the ditch on two sides, so that the town 
is now entirely surrounded by water, and may 
be considered as one of the strongest places in 
India. 

• Next to Bombay, the most considerable fort 
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on the island is that of Mahiin, wliich is situat- igod. 
ed at the opposite, extremity of the island, and 
comnianclt ihe pass of Bandurah, a fort directly 
opposite W it, on the coast of Salsette. From 
this islaiid Bombay is separated by an arm of the 
sea, capable of receiving only small craft. The 
other forts are capable of making but a slight 
defence. 

About two miles out of town, towards the 
middle of the island, the sea had gained so far at 
one tioie, as almost to divide the island in two 
parts; rendering the roads almost impassable. A 
great quantity of this water, howevei*, was drain- 
ed off at a very great expense, and a causeway 
raised which kept it from overflowing again ; 
within the beach, however, there is still a con- 
siderable body of water, which communicates 
with the sea, as appears by its ebbing and flow- 
ing; so that it is probable the causeway itself 
may, in no long time, be totally undermined and 
thrown down. 

When the island of Bombay was ceded to the 
English by the Portuguese, it was divided, and 
still continues to be so, into three Roman Ca- 
tholic parishes, Bombay, Mahim, and Salvacam; 
the churches of which aregoverne<l by priests of 
that religion, and of any nation excepting Portu- 
gal. The bulk of the land-proprietors at that time 
were Mestizos and Canarins ; the former a mixed 
breed of Portuguese and natives ; the latter pure- * 
ly aborigines of the country, converted to the 
popish religion. The other land-Jiolders were 
Moors, Gentoos, and Persees ; but these last ai«e 
of more modern date, having purchased estates 
on the island. The Company has also a very . 
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1805 . considerable landed estate, obtained either by 
Angust. purchase, confiscation for crimes, or seizure for 
debt. The land is laid out in cocoa-ntit groves, 
rice fields, and onion grounds, for which last the 
island of Bombay is celebrated. 

There is only one English church at Bombay, 
a neat commodious building, seated on a spa* 
cious area called the Green, wliich extends from 
the church to the fort, and is pleasantly laid 
out in walks planted with trees, round which the 
houses of the English inhabitants are mostly si- 
tuated. These, in general, consist of one story, 
with a court-yard before and behind, in whi«^ 
are the offices and out-houses; they are subslan* 
tially built of stone and lime, and sri;OotIi pl-s- 
tered outside. They are often kept whitewashed, 
which, however neat, is in some res{)ects very 
<lisagreeable, on account of the excessive glare 
it occasions in reflecting the rays of the sun. 
Few of them have glass windows to any apart- 
ment ; the sashes being generally paned with a 
kind of transparent oyster shells, which have the 
singular property of transmitting sufficient light 
while they exclude the violent glare of the sun-, 
and harv’^e besides a cool refreshing look. The 
flooring is generally composed of chunam, which, 
when well tempered, is exceedingly durable, and 
takes such a smooth polish as to reflect objects 
like mirror. Some attempts have been made 
to paint the chunamed walls of apartments with- 
out success, as the alkali of tlie chunam destroys- 
the colours. The houses of the native merchants 
are, in general, extremely rude and inconvenient; 
the windows small, and . the rooms ill-arranged. 
Some, however, when but one story high, have 
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a better appeal ance^<|glt even these have a certain isos, 
meanness in the mSier, and Clumsiness in the 
execution, that render them contemptible, wheii 
Opposed to European architecture. There is one 
convenience, however, in all the houses of Bom- 
bay, viz. small ranges of pillars that support a 
shed, called in the Portuguese language Feien- 
das, either all round the house, or on particular 
sides of it, which afford a pleasing shade from 
the sun, an4 keep the inner apartments cool and 
refreshed by the draught of air under them. The 
pagodas, or temples of the Gentoos, are low- 
mean buildings, having usually no light but 
what is admitted by the door, opposite to which 
is the principal idol, imagining that a dark and 
gloomy place inspires a kind of religious honor 
and reverence. They are fond of constructing 
their pagodas among trees, and near the sides of 
tanks or ponds, for the sake of frequent ablu- 
tions. 

The natives of Bombay, though composed of 
almost every Asiatic nation, are shorter in sta- 
ture, and stronger than the inhabi^ints of the 
Coromandel coast. A palanquin that requires six 
men to caiTy it at Madras, is here carried by 
four. Here may be seen great numbers of Per- 
segs, who, like their forefathers, the ancieqt 
Persians, are followers of Zoroaster, who is said 
to have reduced into order the religion of the 
Persian Magi ; the fundamental maxim of which, 

Vas the wotshipping one God under the symbol 
of light. 

They adore the sun, particularly when Haihg, 
with f^he most profound reverenpe andj|&era- 
tion ; ami even pay a kind of adorattdif^P&>m» 
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l|OS. ^pn fire. Mr, Ives h^d ^ce an opportpjiity of 
^^u,st. p|)serviag the manner m \vTjich they perform this 
ceremocny of devotion. A large br^s, pan was 
placed in the niiddle of the house with fire in 
It, before, pr ^aljher on each side of which, two 
nien *w'ere kneeling at their dpvptious, • pro- 
nouncing thpir praters with great lapidity. He 
was afte^rwards informed, that one of them Avas 
a priest, at that time on a visit to another priest 
in a, fit of sickness: he was likewise infonn- 
ed,|j|M|||ft jPnrsecs have such a veneration for 
fire^^OTtney. npver put it out or even breathe 
upon it ; and he observed, t^liat while the two 
priests were at their prayers over tlie pan of coals, 
they had a piece of white linen gvei their niouths, 
to prevent their breath from reaching their fa- 
vourite element. The prayers, however, fiom 
the similarity of the sounds, appeared to liim to 
be only a repetition of the same set of words. 
The visiting priest used many gestures with iiis 
hands over the fire, and afteruiiards stroked 
down the face of the sick priest, which our au- 
thor looked upon to be final benediction, as 
the ceremony ended immediately. 

As the iGeutoos burn their dead, ope would 
imagine that the Terspes, wbq have such a vene- 
ration for^re, would be desVpus of having tlieir 
bodies consumed by that element ; but instead of 
this they epi|Q9e their dead bodies to be devoured 
by .birds because, say they, a living jnan 

is cpmppsji^'gt the elemVWs, so it is but rea- 
sonable, t^t.itter he is dead, every paiticular 
element shonW aece^ve its own again. 

On the top pf,]VIalabar hill, a^ut two miles 
fiom town of Bombay* tliere are t\yo round 
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buildings for receiving the dead bodies 6f the 1805. 
Per^Ces, which remain, there till the bones are 
clean *he iiirds. This is certmnly 

^n abon>in^M||w|stom, and affords very shock- 
Wg spectaclesfwowever, a guard is always placed 
at a little distance, to prevent people prying too 
narrowly into these matters, or, as Mr. Ives says, 
to insure tlie vultures their repast .without any 
disturbance. 

Mr., Grose tells us, that on ,his going to look 
into one of these ' repositories, a Persee advised 
him,, in a fnendly manner, to let it alone, as no 
person w'ho was not a parly concerned, would 
long survive such a curiosity. He tells us also, 
that the person appointed to look after the dead 
carefully observes which eye is picked out by tlie 
birds, an<l from’ thence judges of the situation of 
the soul of the deceased ; a state of, happiness 
being indicated by the right eye being first 
picked out. Mr. Ives observes, that from the 
intense heat of the sun, much less noxious va- 
pour is eniitted from these bodies than might he 
expected, the flesh being soon shrivelled up, and 
the bones turning quite black. 

At the extreme point of Malabar hill there is 
a rock, on the descent to the sea, flat on the 
top, Hi which there is a natural crevice that com- 
municates with a hollow terminating in an exte- 
rior opening to the sea ; this place is used by the 
Gentoos as a purifier from their sins. ' This pu- 
rification is effected by their going in at the open- 
ing and coming out through the crevice, though 
it seems too small for people of any corpulence. 

- In Bombay oxen are ^nerally used instead of 
hdrscs, not only for drawing carriages, but for 

(a 2 
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1805 . liding; and however ridiculous such a practice 
August, may seem to uis, it appears that they are not in this 
respect inferior to ordinary hor^ii^^iiig capable 
of going at the rate of seven miles an 

hour. They are commonly of a white’colour, 
with large perpendicular horns and black noses. 
The only inconvenience that attends them is, 
that by being naturally subject to a lax habit of 
body, they sometimes incommode the rider with 
filth thrown upon him by the continual motion 
of their tails; though in other respects they are, 
perhaps, preferable to Indian horses, and will 
trot and gallop as naturally as the horses of this 
country. At the end of every stage the driver 
always changes the position of the bullocks, 
thrusting his band into their mouths to take out 
the froth ; without which precaution they would 
be in danger of suffocation. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ELEPHANTA and SALSETTE, 

( From the Second Volume of Indian Antiquities,) 

Elephanta — Conjectures respecting the Caverns of Ele- 
phanta — Walls, Figures, and gigantic Statues— * Figure 
of the Elephant — Particular Description of the Figures 
in the Cavern — Salsett^— Caverns of Canarah — ^Their 
amazing Pagodas, &c. 8cc.— Romantic View^ from Ca- 
narah — Maurice’s Redectioiis on these Antiquities. 

Ingenuity hath been torturetl, and conjecture 
exhausted by fruitless endeavours to discover at 
what periods the stupendous caverns at Ele- 
phanta and Salsette were hewn from the native 
rock ; the purposes to which they were originally 
devoted ; and the meaning of the hieroglyphic 
figures sculptured on their walls. While some 
have imagined them to be places of retreat from 
an invading enemy ; others have considered them 
as the stony sanctuaries of a religion no longer 
existing ; while others again, with still less pro- 
bability, have supposed them to be hallowed 
receptacles of the ashes of the illustrious dead. 
They have been attributed to Semiramis, to 
Alexander, and to giants and genii ! 

These rocky shrines, the formation of which 
Mr. Grose sujmMses to have been a labour equal 
to that of erflbig the pyramids of Egypt, are 
of various hei^t, extent, and depth. They are 
partitioned out, by the labour of the hammer and 
the chissel, into many separate apartments, and 
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1805. tlie roof (which, in the pagoda of Elephanta, is 
August, jjj q£ Salsette is arched) is support- 

ed by rows of pillars of great thickness, and 
arranged with much regularity. The walls are 
crowded with gigantic figures of men and wo- 
men, engaged in various actions, and portrayed 
in various whimsical attitudes ; and they are 
adorned with several evident symbols of the re- 
ligion now prevailing in Hindostan. Above, as 
in a sky, once probably adorned with gold and 
azure, are seen floating the children of imagina- 
tion, genii and dewtahs in multitudes ; and along 
the cornice, in high relief, are 'the figures of ele- 
phants, horses, and lions, executed with great 
accuracy. Two of the principal figures at Sal- 
sette are twenty-seven feet in height, and of pro- 
portionate magnitude ; the very bust only of the 
triple-headed deity, iti the grand pagoda of Ele- 
phanta, measures tifreen feet from the base to the 
top of the cap ; while the face of another, if Mr. 
Orose, who nieasured it, may be credited, is above 
five feet iil length, and of corresponding breadth. 
Many of these figures, however, have been deep- 
ly injured by Mahometan and Portuguese in- 
vaders. 

The entrance into most of those caverns is now 
obstructed by grass and high reeds, which must 
be burned bcfoie a secure passage can be made. 
They aie the resort of the cattle who feed upon 
that' island, when annoyed by tlm intense beams 
of the sun or wintry tempests, un- 

frequently visited by wild beastHipS' venemous 
leptiles. Captain HamiUon inftIFtps us, that 
ujion his entrance into the pagoda of Elephanta 
Lc difcchargwl a pistol, op puvjrose to drive away 
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those dafigeroas visitants, ancf that at thfe soUntl igtfs. 
a huge serpent fifteen feet long and' twb feet 
thick', issui^ from bis dark recess, which com- 
pelled him and his companions to make a preci- 
pitate retreat. 

Ovington infdvms us, that Elephantais a smalf 
island three leagues distant from Bombay, and* 
is thus denominated from the statue of a large' 
elephant cut out of the fock of which the island 
is composed, conspicuously standing on tne south 
..shore, and which so nearly resembles a real ele- 
phant that, at the distance of two hiftidred* yards, 

“ a keen-eye might be deceived by the simili- 
tude.” The statue of a horse is also carved in’ 
the same rock, so lively, and with such a co- 
lour and caniage, that niany. have fancied it a 
living animal. The elephant is split in two, and" 
there are visible marks of its having been dbne 
by gunpowder, probably by the same barirarians 
who mutilated the figures in the adjoining pa- 
goda. The woid Pagoda is formed from the 
Persian woid Pout, signifying idol, and Ghadir, 
temple. 

This astonishing pantheon of Indian god§ 
sents itself about half way up the steep ascent ot 
the mountain, from whose stony bosom it is ex-^ 
cavated. It is about 120 feet square, and’ 18 
feet high. The principal entrance is from the 
north. ITie enormous mass of solid rock above, 
is supported by four rows of pillars, of beautiful’ 
proportion, l^tof an order in arebiteeture totally 
difierent f) o#that of Greece and Rome, 
column stands upon a square pedestal, and' is,' 
finely fluted, btit instead of being cylindrical, 
bulges out towards the centre, The" 
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1805 , -capital is also fluted, and has the appearance of a 
August, cushion pressed flat by the weight of the super- 
incumbent mountain. Over the tops of these 
columns there runs a stone ridge, cut out of the 
rock, resembling a beam, about a foot in thick- 
ness, richly adorned with carved work, .^ong 
the sides of the cavern are ranged those mighty 
colossal statues before mentioned, to the number 
of forty or fifty each twehe or fifteen feet in 
height, of very exact symmetry ; and although 
they are as round and prominent as tlie life, yet 
none of ihens^ aie detached trom the main rock. 
Some of these figures have on tlreir heads a kind of 
pyramidal hehfiet : others wear crowns splendid- 
ly decorated with jewels ; while others display 
only large bushy ringlets of curled or flowing 
hair. IVIany of them have four hands, many 
have six, and in those hands they gia^p scep- 
tres and shields; the symbols of justice, and 
ensigns of religion ; the weapons of war, and 
emblems of peace. Some of them^ have aspects 
that inspii'e the beholder with terror ; othei s 
have placid and serene countenances ; while 
others a^ain b^t'’ay evident marks of dejection 
and anguisl . The more conspicuous figures are 
all gorgeously arrayed with heavy jewels in their 
kars, collars of precious stones, belts sumptu 
ously wrought, and with rich bracelets on their 
arms and wrists. Of the more prominent figures, 

‘ the first is an enormous bust situated on the 
south side,' and directly facing the entrance of 
the cave. According to some trs(|ellers it has 
three, and according to others, four hands ; and 
from its astonishing size was probably meant to 
represent the supreme presiding deity of this 
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hallowed retieat. The face in front measures 1805. 
five feet in length, anil the nose alone one foot 
and a half. The- stupendous breadth of the 
whole figure, between the shoulders, expands 
near twenty feet. Its pyramidal cap has in front 
a very large jewel ; and the caps theipselves of 
all three are exquisitely wrought. Around the 
neck of this figure is suspended a magnificent 
collar. The face has a drowsy but placid ap- 
pearance, which may be supposed the exact de- 
scription of that absorbed state which constitutes 
the supreme felicity of the Indian deity. The 
Preserver Veeshnu is probably intended to be 
represented by the face on the right, which 
isarra\ed in smiles, and looks enamoured on a 
bunch of flowers, which its left hand holds up to 
view. If ever the dreadful attributes of the 
destroying god Mahadeo were accurately por- 
trayed, they are evident in the monstrous, dis- 
torted, and terrific features of the remaining 
aspect. The eye-brows are contracted into 
frowns, the skin of the nose is drawn upwards, 
and the alee nasi distended, expressing contempt 
and indignation. The face too is darkened by 
whiskers, which the others have not, and the 
tongue is violently thrust <mt between the teeth. 

The left hand of this dreadful figure grasps a 
large hooded snaje^, which it holds aloft and 
surveys with a stern look. The snake is about 
a foot in thickness, and the middle finger of the 
hand that grasps it is three feet and a half in 

length. • 

^ The two majestic whole length figures on each 
side of the grand bust are both adornetl with the 
thread of Brahma, and are probably meant to 
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1805. rcj>resent the prrcsts of that deity. To thfe left 
August, or this bust, amidst a group of' thirty uncouth, 
figures, statids a real Amazon, if the general deri- 
vation of that word he just;* for she has no 
I right breast at all, while the left is very large 
and globular. She has four arins> ; the right fore 
arm lests upon the head of a bull, the left fore 
arm hangs down, but what the hand contained 
canjrot now be discoVcretl. The hand of the 
hinder right arm grasps a hooderl snake; the left, 
a round shield, regularly convex on the outside, 
which the statue turns towards itself. 

In the pagoda of F.lephanta there is another 
yeiy singular aud portentous figuie, which forci- 
bly arrests the attention of every observer. Its 
ft.itures are distorted and furious like that of the 
god Mahadeo above-mentioned,’ and its limbs 
are carved in a ui<>antic snde. The mouth is 
widfe open, aud the whole aspect is inexpressibly 
wild' and savage. This monstrbus statue has 
eight arhip, six of w Inch are perfect : the two 
npperinoit are extended their whole length, and 
ot-er its head support a wide curtain, or canQp5% 
upon which aft? sculptuicd various figures in q, 
pdsture of atloration. One of the right Irandii 
grasps a di;av\'n sabre, the other sustains by the 
thigh an affiigbted infant, with the head hang- 
ing downward, whom the relentless monster 
seems about to destroy. Many travellers have 
fancied this piece of mythological sculpture to 
have been intended for a representation of the 
Judgment of Solomon. Of the t^o left hands, 

* From the Gretk priratire non, ffiaroma, 
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giant terrors, and of justice over oppression, 
in the plenitude of its power, 
certain clue to the expla- 
nation the gn^pfet patt of the carved imagery} 
and exactly in this manner were the innumerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the walls of El- 
lora near DowTatabad, explained to M. Anguetel 
by two Brahmin^ who attended him thither for 
the purpose of throwing some light upon this ob- 
scure subject. Mr. Dalrymple clearly discovered 
The effigpes of great persons compelling their 
subjects to obedience; others executing justice ; 
others, as he conceived,* by the mildness of their 
aspect, shewing tenderness in their admonitions; 
and others again exhibiting ittstances of Aeir 
proud prowess in arms.” m 

While virtue and science kindled at these ex- 
amples ever present to their view, w^e devotion 
was animatea by the awful presence Of the deities 
thjgy addresse^ how ardent must have' been the 
throb ftw distinction which the fofhief felt; hoW 
energetic the ejaculations of the latter ? Every 
tongue uttered the dictates of wisdom, and-dvcry 
heart bounded with the transports' of rehgioti. 
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CHAP. XVir 


Sketch of Johana^ Joimtia^ Or tiinzuaiu 

By Sir William Jones and Major Rooke, 

\ 

Xhis island is situated, in ^uth lat. 12* 30’, east 
long, 44* 15', between tlie north end of Mada- 
gascar arid the continent of Africa. It has been' 
governed, about two centuries, by a colony of 
Arabs, and exhibits , a. curions instance of the 
slow approaches towards civilizntLon, which are 
made by a small comniunity, wjth many natural 
advantages!^ Of this African island, in which 
we h^r th^anguage, ^and see the! manirers of 
Arabia, t|ie following, account has been written 
W Sir William Jones who visited it,, on board 
the Ctocodi^ frigate in 173d. < 

On anchoring in tjie bay, the frigate was 
soon surround^ by canoes, and the deck crowde<l 
with natives "of all ranks, from the higli born 
chief who wished linen, to the half naked slave 
who only paddled. Most of them had letters of 
recommendation from Englishmen, which none 
of them were able to read, though they spoke 
English intelligibly; and some appeared vain of 
titles, which our countrymen given them in 
play, according to thdr supposed stations. We 
had, says Sir vniliam Jones, lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, soliciting our custom, and im- 
portuning us for presents. In fact, they are too 
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sensible to be proud of empty sounds, but justly 1806 . 
imagined ibat these ridiculous titles would serve 
as marks of distinction, and by attracting notice^ 
jjrocure for tliem sometbiAg more substantial. 

The appearance of the island from the bay of 
Hinzuan is tlios described by Sir W. Jones s “ We 
were at anchor in a bay, and before us was a vast 
amphitheatre, of which you may toroi a general 
notion, by picturing in your minds a multitude of 
hills, infinitely varie<l in size and figure, and 
then supposing them to be thrown together with 
a kind of artless symmetry in all imaginable pO^ 
sitions. The back ground was a series of motin* 
tarns, one of which is pointed, nearly half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the sea, 
and little more that* three miles from tlie shore ; 
all of them riclily clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees of an exquisite verdure, > I had seen 
many mountains of a stupendous height in Wales 
and Switzerland, but never saw one before, round 
the bosom of which the clouds were almost Cou' 
tinually rolling, while its green summit rose flou- 
rishing above tliem, and received from them an 
additional brightness. 

“ Next to this distant ran^ of hills was another 
tier, part of which appealed charmingly verdant, 
and part rather barren ; but fbe contrast of co- 
lours changed this nakedness into beauty : nearer 
still were innumerable mountains or rather cliffs, 
which brought down their vcKiure and fertility 
quite to the beach ; so that every shade of green, 
the sweetest of coldursf was displayed at one 
view by land and by watw. 

‘^BiU nothing gonduced more to the variety of 
this enchanting prospect, than the many rows 

A 
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1805, of t*'®**’ e»p«^iy the tall' and graceful 
jtugaii. arecas on the shores^ in the vallies, aad on the 
lodges of hills, where one might almost suppose 
thmrto be planted regularly by design. A more 
beautiHil Appearance can . scarce be conceived, 
than such a number of elegant palms in such a 
situation, wkh luxuriant tops like verdant 
plumes, placed at just intervals, and shewing 
between tlxm part of tiie remoter landscape, 
while they left the rest to be supplied by the be- 
holder’s imagination. Neither the territory of 
Nice, with its di^ Oc trees, and cypresses, 
Bor the isles of Hicresv with their delightful 
orange groves, appeared so^ charming to me as 
the viewitfrom the road' of Hinzuam.” ITiis 
island has<also been described by Major Kooke, 
who observes, that it is a paoper place of refresh i 
ment for the India ships, whose crews, when ill 
of the scurvy, soon recover by tire use of limes, 
lemons, and oranges, and ft'om the air of the 
land'. -* » 

The town where the king resides is at the 
east' side of tire island ; and though it is three 
quarters of a^niie in length, it does not contfio 
aboireifiOO hpuses. This"*town is close to the 
seff, at the foot of a very high hill ; the houses 
are enclosed either by*, high stone ■walls, or pal- 
ings made with A sort of reed ; and* tire streets 
arts little narrow* alleys, extremely intricate, and 
forming a perfect labyrinth. The better kind 
of bouses are built of stone, within a court-yard, 
have a kind c^port^co t® ^ieW 'them from 
sun, and one lofty room wl^re they receive 
guests? the other apartmenfti^ing iracred to 
t^ women, -^le sides of* the rooms are covered 
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^vith a number of stnaU aiinxMf^ bits of Cbioar 1805. 
ware, and other littb ornaments thaf pro- 
cure from the ships : the most siip^ of tooD 
are famished with cane sol^imverm with chtutz 
and satin mattresses. The horned cadtlc are a 
kind of bufialo, having a large hump on their 
shoulders, which is veiy delicious eating; but 
there is not one horse, mule, or ass, in all the 
island. The origtnai natives, about 7,000 in num- 
ber, occupy tire hills, and are generally at war 
with the Aiabian interlopers, who established 
themselves on the sea coast by conquest, and 
are about 3,000 in number. Though Joanna is 
not the largest, yet it may be considered as the 
principal of the Coraora isles. It claims sove- 
leignty over, and exacts. ttibute from the others ; 
these pretensions, however, it is obliged some- 
times to exact by the sword; and )vhea Major 
Rooke was here, they were preparing an expedi- 
tion against Mayotta, which was in a state of 
rebellion. The natives, on being asked the 
cause of their ^ing to war with tliose people, 
answered, “ Mayotta like America.” They get 
their supplies of arms and ammunition from the 
ships that touch here ; and it is customary for 
all to make presents of arms and powder to the 
prince when he pays a visit on boai'd, w^hich he 
does to every one. 

They have a regular form of gor’cmment, and 
exercise the Mahometan rdigion ; both, being in- 
troduced by the Arabians. The colour of these 
two raoes of men is very dSfl&aent: the Ai'uhs 
not having .so deep a tingi; as the others, being 
'of a helper oonM^ioB, with better feature^ ana 
fi mdre animatefr countenance. They consider n 
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bkck sisre^ imdev' the eyes as ornamental, and 
this they make every day at their toilets with a 
painting brash dipt in a kind of ointment. 

' The custom of ehewing the betel-nut prevails 
gi'eatly here, as in most of the eastern j^ountries, 
and answers to the custom of smoking, tobacco, 
or taking snuC No one is without a purse or 
bag of betel ; and it is looked on as a piece of 
civility to offer it to your friend on meeting or 
taking leave. Their religion licenses a plurality 
of wives and likewise concubines. They are ex- 
tremely jealous of thesn, and never allow any 
man to see the women ; but female strangers are 
admitted into the Hamm ; and some English la- 
dies, whose cuiiosity has led them there, make 
favourable reports of their beauty, and richness 
of apparel, displayed in a prqfusion of ornaments 
of g^ld, silver, and beads, in fomt of necklaces, 
bracelets, and ear-rings. The men seem not to 
look withlndifference on our fair countrywomen, 
notwitli^tatidiiig they are of so different a com- 
plexion One of the first r^nk among them be- 
ing much smitten tvith a young Englph lady, 
vvished tn naake a purchase of her at the price of 
;5,()00 doila*s ; ^lut on h^ing jut’ormed tliat the 
lady would fetch at least twenty* times that sum 
in India, he lamented that her value was far su- 
perior to what he could afford to give. Tliey aie 
very temperate and abstemious, wine being foi- 
biddep them by the h^ws of M^iomet 

They are %qafht in praj'er, att^qding their 
mosques three f«u^ .times juday. ’ Strangers^ 
|iix; allowed to e«ter theni (m conditio^ of taking 
pff their shoes, in prayer tlw prostrate tbem- 
^Ive? on the ground h'e^eofi^ if>. 
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expressing very fervent devotion. Mx^t of the isos. 
people speak a little English ; they profess a great Jitgutf- 
regard tor that natknii and are very fond t)f re- 
peating to yon that Joann»-inan and English- 
man all brothers and never fail to ask how 
King George do ? In general, they^ppear to be 
a coujtcous, well-disposed people, and very fair 
and honest in their dealings ; tljough there are 
among them, as in all other nations, some vi- 
ciously inclined ; and theft is much practised by 
the lower class, notwithstanding the punishment 
•of it is very exemplary, being amputation of both 
the hands of the delinquent. 

The inhabitants, like those of raostlmt and tro- 
pical countries, are indolent, and do notimprovre 
by their labour the richness of that soil Avith 
which nature has blessed them, — “Climate here,” 
fiays Major Rooke, “ promotes vegetation to such 
a degree as requires little toil in the husband- 
man, but that little is denied ; so that beyond 
oranges, batranas, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, yams, 

. and purslain (all growing spontaneously), few 
vegetables are met with. Nor are the natural 
beauties of the island inferior to its other adv'an- 
tages of plenty and fertility. The face of the 
country is veiy picturesque and pleasing, its 
scenes being drawn by the bold strokes of Na- 
ture’s masterly pencil. Lofty mountains clothed 
to their very summits ; deep and nigged A'allies, 
by frequent cataracts, cascades, \voods, 
rocljs, and rivulets, intermixed in “ gay theatric 
pride,” form tjbe ilandscape. Groves are ^en ex- 
tending overThe plains to the very edge of the 
sea, formed principally by the cocoa-nut trees, 
whose long and naked stems leave a clear and 
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1805. uninterrupted passage below, while their tufted 
Augusf. and overspreading tops form a thick shade above, 
and keep oft the scorching rays of the sun. 

In the interior part of the island, surrounded 
by lofty, mountains of a prodigious height, and 
about fifteen miles from this town, is situated a 
sacred lake, half-a-mile in circumference. The 
adjacent hills, covered with lofty, trees, and the 
unfrequented solitude of the place, seem more 
calculated to inspire religious awe in those who 
visit this sequestered spot, than any sanctity to 
be discovered in the wild ducks that inhabit it, 
and which are deified and worshipped by the 
original inhabitants, who consult them as oracles 
on all important affairs, and sacrifice to them. 
Being extremely averse to conducting strangers 
there, they stipulate that all guns shall be left at 
a place five miles from the lake. The worship 
paid to these birds ensures their tranquillity, and 
renders them perfectly tame. The Arabian part 
of the islanders hold this barbarous superstition 
in the utmost detestation ; but dare not forbid 
the practice of it, so bigoted to it are the abori- 
ginal inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Sail for Bengal — Embark on board his Majesty^s Ship Me* 
dusa — Leave India — Pass the Cape — Arrive at St. He- 
lena — Appearance of that Island from the Sea — ^James’s 
Valley; Description in Virgil applicable to this part of 
the Island — Excursion to Sandy Bay — Ladder Hill — ' 

High Knoll — Sandy-bay Ridge ; romantic View from 
thence — Curious Anecdote of a Slave— Diana’s Peak ; 

Views from thence — Halley’s Mount — ^James Town — 
Miscellaneous Particulai s — Conclusion . 

Ill health now forcing me to leave the countr}% 
and having obtained a passage from Madras to 
Bengal, in the American brig Caravan, vve ar- i^o.v 
rived in the Ganges on the twent^'-first of Oc- 
tober, 1805. 

Even in the short space of two years, I could 
perceive that Calcutta had increased considerably 
in size : the Gov'ernment House was now com- 
pletely finished* and looked uncommonly well ; 
but, alas! the lofty dome, or “ portico sublime,*^ 
is no security against tlie icy hand of death ! The 
Marquis Cornwallis’s decease liad spread a me- 
lancholy gloom over all ranks of people in this 
settlement; at the moment too when they looked 
up to him as a common father, who was to re- 
store tranquillity and prosperity to this distracted 
country ! 

The boa^t of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave ! 

This great statesman and general died at the 
village of GazeejX)ur, situated oh the banks of 
the Ganges, about six hundred miles above Cal- 
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3805. cutta; and his remains were interred without 
A 017. pomp or ceremony by the few attendants who 
composed his suite. At the moment of his in- 
terment a tlumdeivstoan took place, the most tre-r 
meiidous that was ever recollected in this part of 
the country; and it seemed as if the very ele- 
ments themselves expressed in loud accents their 
sorrow at this evcr-to-be-lamented event. It is 
needless to say that the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
with their usual princely liberality, arc about to 
erect a mon lament to the memory of this de- 
parted heio, on tlie spot where he died. Bu^ 
alas ! 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Bark to its mansion draw the fleeting breath? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust? 

Or flatCry sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

On the 3d of November, at day-light in the 
morning, his Majesty’s ship Medusa, in wliich I 
had obtained a passage, Aveighed anchor, and 
shaped her course for old England. None hut 
tliosc wlio have been long absent from friends 
^nd pative home, can form a just idea of the 
pleasing sensations that ddfuse themselves over 
the mind of any one possessed of the least sensi- 
bility, at the prospect of revisiting his native 
clime, and all those tender connexions that ren- 
der life at all supportable. Joy sat on every 
countcmuice, from that of tlie youngest hoy, to 
the oldest mariner on hoard^ While contem- 
plating tills scene with an unusual flow of spirits/ 
my thoughts almost insensibly assumed a kind 
pf poetical gaih, and though it may be thought 
little better tlpin poetical prose, yet as it is the 
last time tliat I shall obtrude, myself on the leader 
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in this dress, I trust he will be jnclincc} to ex- 
cuse it. 

LINES 

JVritten on hoard his Majesty s ship Medusa^ on th^ 
morning of o nr sailing out of the Ganges Jar Etigland^ 

Per vario*! casus, per tot diserimina reruns, ' 

Tencluwua iiv Lutium.*' 

Where Ganges rolls his sacred ware, 

"J'lie wootUclad Sundcrbuiids to lave ; 

What time through jungle, brake, and fep. 

The prowling tiger seeks his den ; 

’TxN ds rosy morn ; and orient light 
JIad fring’d the eastern clouds f,ith white. 

When tlicice was heard <h« boi^t'rous roa^ 

Re-echo from the neighbouring shore 
All hands'^ up anchor! at the sound 
Our hearts with thrilling joy rebound : 

On deck a motley band appears, 

Of various hues, of various years ; 

While many a sparkling eye confess’d 
I'lie pkasing hope that sw elled the breast. 

The sails are loos’d ; the jocund tar^ 

In circle* press the capstern ^ars, 

'J’ill slovvly from his oozy bed 
The pond’rous anchor lifts his headt 

And now we hail the northern breeze, 

To waft us through the Indian seas : 

The breezes rise ; the tlutt’ring sails 
Spread their broad wings to catch the gales.; 

Light o’er the surface of the tides 
, I’lie, gay Medusa swiftly glides, 

'J'ill far behind, the sandy shore 
Am^ vprdaut woods are seen nq more. 

In fond ideal prospect rise 

The chalky elitfs, to greet our eyes } 

Krin’s green hills, and Scotia blue, 

S^c^essive pass in gay 
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Ah ! who can paint with pencil bold. 

The golden dreams that now unfold 
Their fairy shapes to fancy’s view, 

And judgment for a while subdue ? 

The love-sick youth, whose vows were paid 
On Albion’s shore, to some fair maM, 

With rapture hears the tempest sweep 
The billowy surface of the deep ; 

While Fancy’s light aerial form 
Outstrips the bark -impelling storm, 

And oft, when couch’d in sleep he lies, 
Transports him to his native skies, ^ 

Not less his joy, whose partner dear 
Has stood the test of many a year, 

Who, while on India’s burning shore 
He fights lor fame, or toils for ore. 
Impatient counts each tedious day, 

And mourns her absent lord’s delay. 

Should yonder motley band contain 
A soul that owns tnlld virtue’s reign, 

A heart where filial duty warms, 

And fills the breast with fond alarms ; 
Whose pious youth props hoary age, 

And sooths it in its last dull stage; 

Who, after many a year of toil, 

Returns to view his native soil. 

To cheer his aged parents’ heart. 

And cravflT a blessing ere they part 

To meet no more ! 

Ah ! who would not his feelings share, 

His anxious hope, his gen’rous care I 

And last of all, the gallant tar, 

Who bravely stands the shock of w^, 
Whose hardy frame, and manly form 
Have oft defied the pelting storm ; 

Who, when loud thunders rend the sky, 
And lurid lightnings glaring fly, 


* Cum prostrata sopore 

Urget membra (jiwes, et mens sine pondere ludit/^ 
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I shall not trouble the reader with a dull diary 
of “ winds and weather” on this voyage, but 
transport him at one gigantic stride, from the 
Ganges ito the Cape of Good Hope, a distance 
of six thousand six hundred and forty-eight 
miles, which we traversed in forty-one days. — 
yide the chart. 

On the fourteenth of December we passed in 
sight of the Cape, and shaped our cours,e for Sr, 
Helena. As this is a small island in the midst 
of a vast ocean, and distant nearly two thousand 
miles from the Cape of Good Hope, it would 
seem rather wonderful that ships have not fie- 
quently missed it, especially before lunars and 
chronometers arrived at their present degree of 
perfection. In those times, however, it was 
usual for ships to steer a course that would cer- 
tainly bring them to the eastward of the island ; 
and as soon as they got into its pai allel of lati- 
tude, they steered due west until they reached it. 

As we could depend on our calculations, we 
steered a direct course; and on the ninth day 
from the Cape (twenty-second of December) we 
saw the island at sun-rise, distant about fifteen 
leagues. On approaching it from the S. E. it 
appears like a lofty irregular ridge of rocks ; the 
northern extremity of which is very abrupt, and 
the southern more shelving : at a small distance 
from the latter, there are two rocks called the 


Or when the fieron4oraado blows, 

To his hi^h post undaunted goes ; 
And pendent o’er the midnight \^ave, 
Serenely >iews the seaman’s grave 1 
He too ean feel the tender tils 
That Jlld him to his natim skies* 
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!W) 5 . “ Needles,” one of which hears a striking resem- 

l/dw. blance to a large ship under all sail ; so much so 
intleed, that the man at the mast-head gave no- 
tice of a ship in-shorc. On drawing near the 
land, riiis island appears to he girt \^hh a chain 
of inaccessible precipices; behind whifli, craggy 
' and barren mountains shoot up to a great height, 
on whose suininits are placed telegraphs, to give 
notice when ships are approaching tlie island. 

Some of the rocks that form this chain, are 
S]jlit down to their bases, disclosing chasms 
whicli are hideous to behold ; while others as- 
sume the most fantastic shapes, resembling cas- 
tles, towers, and various other objects. We now 
steered tor a high promontory called Barn’s Point, 
winch we passed at the distance of a cable’s 
length: it is the most stupendous cliff I ever be- 
held, being nearly peipendicular, and fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet high. From hence we 
steered close along shore for Sugar-loaf Hill and 
Point ; on the peak of the former there is a tele- 
graph, and en a Jutting crag of the latter, about 
80 01-90 feet about the level of the sea, fcliere is a 
smalh battery of three or four guns, to compel 
vessels to heave-to, and “ send their boats on 
shore.” Ihe latter words are- painted in large 
letters, on a black board, in a conspicuous part 
of the batterv, and written in three different 
languages. 'I'he officer at this station has orders, 
when a ship draws near the point, to first-fire 
a gun at her with blank cartridge; if she dis- 
regard this, he is to fire a shot athwart her 
liawse, that i.s, ahead of her ; and if she still per- 
sist, he is to fire riglit into her; after which all 
the other batteries open in succession. 
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Having hove-to, and sent a boat ashore to an- 
nounce the name of the ship, we presently filled, 
and made sail for tlie anchorage; passing close to 
Rupert’s \'aUev, and several ranges of batteries 
formed among the precipices. On rounding Ru- 
perts hill, James-town and valley presented 
themselves, abreast of which wc anchored, about 
a quarter of a mile from the beach. While the 
sliip and forti^cre saluting, the reverberations of 
sound among the rocks and mountains, resem- 
bled the loudest ])eals of thunder: and, joined to 
the novelty of the surrounding prospects, formed 
a striking contrast to the monotonous scenery 
which our eyes liad been accustomed to, since 
our departure from India. 

James's valley is hounded on the sides by two 
craggy ridges, called lhii)Cit's and Ladder hill, 
which gradually receding iVom each other, as 
they approach the sea, at length teiminate at its 
edge, in two stupendous and almost perpendi- 
cular cliffs; leaving an intermcdialc triangular 
space, about a mile and half in lengtli, and two 
liundrcd and fifty yards broad at base. Tliis 
base is a fortified line, extending from cliff to 
cliff, and mounting thirt\ pieces of iieavy cannon, 
nearly level with the water's edge. Immediate- 
ly behind this line, the government house and 
church are situated ; from whence the town ex- 
tends up the valley, which gradually decreasing in 
breadth, leaves at last only room for a single house. 
In this small space, however, there are several 
little gardenwS, groves, and shady walks, that add 
to the neat appearance of the town; the houses 
of which are handsomely built in the English 
?^kyle, generally two stories high, and well white- 
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Stupendous Appearance of RuperVs and Ladder Hill, 

1805. washed. Upon the whole it greatly resembles a 
Dec. pretty little country town in England, the inha- 
bitants, language, and manners being all English. 

Looking up from the streets towards Rupert’s 
and Ladder hill, tire scene is awfully sublime 1 
<the stranger shuddering to behold enormous 
masses of rock, impending on each side of the 
valley from a prodigious height; and which, from 
their wild fractured appearance, seem ready every 
instant to hurl destruction on the town below ! 
Yet the inhabitants themselves, not only ey» 
tliese stupendous objects with perfect indiffer- 
ence, but seenr surjirised that they should be 
capable of exciting any uncommon emotion in 
others. 

St. Helena bay being formed by two projecting 
promontories, and situated on the lee side of the 
island, is of course, completely sheltered from' 
the S. E. trade winds by the mountains ; and 
protected from the long swell of the southern 
ocean, by the island itself. It thus affords a safe 
and commodious anchorage for our ships, which 
may lie close to the rocks, in water as smooth as 
glass. The fresh water that distils down from 
the crevices in the rocks, is collected in a reservoir, 
under Rupeit’s hill, where ships’ boats can lie 
at the jetty side, and have the hoses led into the 
casks. ■ When all these circumstances are kept 
in mind, and we take a view of the town, the 
valley, and surrounding rocks, fronj the roads, 
w'e find no bad description of the whole, in the 
^rst book of the iEnei^ u'here , Eneas, after the 
stpiTO, lands near the port of Carthage. 

Est in secesfu longo locus ; insula portum 
Effidt objcctu later um ; quibus omnis ab al^a 
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Ejtcui through ^St. liaUiuu 

Frangitur, inque sinus scitidit sese unda reductos. 

Mine atqiu* hinc vastae nipcs, eceininiquc miiiautuff 
In coelum scopnli : quorum sub verfire late 
^{qiiora tuU silent, turn sil^is sceua coruscis 

Desuper. — 

intub aqua? dtilces, vivoqnc scdilia sa\o ; 

^ hie fessas non viijciiia naves, 

Ulla tenciit ; unco non alligat anchora morsu.’^ 

i/Eneid, Ub* K 

Within a deep recess there lies a bay, 
i^n island shades it from the rolling sea, 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride : 

Broke by th(' jutting land on either side, 

JLn double streams the brin^ waters glide 
Bt‘tv\ ixt two rugejed rocks : a sylvan scerte 
Appears. bi low,* it.d gro\es for ever »?reen. 

Down throu*;}) the ciani'ics in the living walls, 

The crystal >lreams descend in inurmTing falls; 

No halser> need to bind the vessels Ihtc, 

Nor crooked anchoKs, loi no storms they f^^-ar.” 

Dryden'^s TrttnhlaHolt* 

As our stav at this place was limited to forty- 
ei<>ht hours, those of us wlio wished to sec tlie 
islaud had very little time to lose ; and accoid- 
ingly a party of us ha\ing procured liorses, we 
started from Jauics-towu, at day-break, on the 
S4th of December, in order to make a tour 
through tlie islanck 

We commenced our journey by ascending 
Ladder hill, a precipice which, at hrst sight, 
seems designed by nature as a barrier that would 
for ever defy the human race to scale ; yet human 
industry has, by incredible exertions in blow- 

* I must confess, I have been obliged to do violence to 
^‘desuper,’’ in the oiiginal ; as James's Valley, the only 
sylvan scene ou this side ut the island, happens to be below, 
uud not abov% contiguous rocks and precipices, 
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Stupendous Appearance of hadder ililL 

ing up the rocks, formed a zig-zag path to its 
summit. 

So when proud RonVe, the Afric warrior brav’d, 

And high on Alps his crimson banner wav’d ; 

Though rocks on rocks their beetbng brows opp#se. 
With piny forests and unfatliom’d snows ; 

, Where girt with clouds the rifted mountain yawns, 

And chills with length of shade the gellid lawns ^ 
Onward he march’d to Latium's velvet ground, 

With fires and acids burst the rocky bound, 

Wide o^er her weeping vales destruction hurl’d, 

And shook the rising empire of the world.” 

About midway we stopped to take a view of 
the town, which, even from this height, looks 
like one in miniature, the streets resembling those 
formed by the little houses which we see in toy- 
shops j the whole assuming such a mimic appear- 
ance, that a person would be almost tempted to 
think he cduld cover a considerable part of the 
town with one of his hands. Looking upwards, 
what a contrast appears ! who, without emotions 
of teiTor, can benokl such gigantic projections 
of rock, hanging over him, in so loose and dis- 
joined a state, that the excited imagination paints 
them in the very act of precipitating themselves 
headlong down the horrid steeps ! Accidents of 
this kind sometimes happen after rain, by the 
wild goats climbing along tlie edges of the pre- 
cipices, and loosening small pieces of rock, wliich 
rolling down, displace others still larger, till at 
length, whole torrents of them come thundering 
down into the valley, to the astonishment and 
terror of the inhabitants. 

As from sbme mountain’s craggy forelieail torn, 

A rock’s round fragment flics with fury borne, 

Which from the stubborn stone a torrent re|id.s, 
Precipitate the poiid’rous mass descends ; 
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F, 'om hudder Hill to Ili^h Knoll* 

From steep to steep the rollinj^ ruin bouiuhj 
At every shock the echoing vale resounds ; 

Still gathering force, it smokes; and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to the 
plain.” lliad.^ b* xiii. 

On this account no person is allo\ml to 
keep tame goats on the north side of tlie island, 
and a prerniam is given for shooting wild ones. 

On Ladder liilL aHikinounted cvventy-two or 
twenty-four pieces of cannon ; some l anged along 
the brow of the clift* that overhangs the town, 
and others along th^t which overlooks the roads. 
Six or seven of these are mounted on depressing 
carriages, so as to fire right down into the town 
and roads, thereby completely commanding those 
places; the rest are mounted on common car- 
riages, and serve the purpose of a saluting battery. 
Over these precipices few of us would venture to 
look, 

Lest the brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 

From hence we proceeded for High Knoll, 
over a tract that seemed the very emblem of 
sterility ; every step we ascended, presenting new 
view s' of rocks and mountains, congregated’ on 
each side in the wildest order, and without exhi- 
biting an atom of vegetation ! Such is the pros- 
pect when within a few paces of the summit oi 
High Knoll, and which is finely contrasted by 
nhe glassy surface of an immense expanse of 
ocean, which the great height of the place en- 
ables the eye to survey. 

We now ascended to the tower on the top of 
the knoll, which we no sooner reached, than all 
this rude scenery instanly vanished like a magi- 
B B £ 
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yiczo from High KnvlL 

cal illusion ! leaving the eye to range over a series 
of beautiful little vallies^ groves, and lawns, ver- 
dant as the spring, and affording luxuriant pjis- 
turage to the Hocks and heids that strayed 
among them, lliroughout this prospect were 
interspersed small plantations, gardens, and hand- 
some little country houses; the whole surrounded 
by a lofty irrc^gular ridge of hills and precipices, 
that formed a grand outline and striking contrast 
to the picturesque scenes they enclosed. Here 
our attention was. chained for some time; till at 
length, an descending the south side of the knolh 
which is lather steep, wc'arrived at the governor’s 
country residence, called Plantation House. It 
is situated on the side of a pleasant little valley, 
with small plantations and gardens adjoining; 
and commands a very fine pros])ect of the sea. 
In my opinion, however, tlie situation does no 
great credit to the taste of the person who first 
pitched upon it; as it is much inferior to many 
places which we afterwards saw. Its jiroximity 
to the ^own was probably the cause of its being 
preferred. 

Our road now took a winding direction, along 
the declivities of little hills, whose green sides 
sloping down to the principal valley on the left, 
formed a number of little glen^ and dells, from 
whose beauty one' would be almost tempted to 
pronounce them the favourite haunts of fairies. 
We could not help stopping at every turn of the 
road, to admire this interesting landscape, whose 
prominent features were, perpetually varying, 
from the different points of view in which tliey 
were s^cn. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, we 
came to Sand) -bay llidge, over which we were 
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Romantic View from Sandy-batj Ridge, 

to jptss ill our w ay to the bay of the same name. 1805, 
Wuen iHlftr its summit we halted for a few mi- 
mites, In ewier to take a farewell Took at the 
northern prospect, not expecting to see any 
thing iik^ it on the island again. 

O So with long gaze admiring eyes bebold 
The varied landscape all its lights unfold ; 

Huge rocks opposing o’er the stream project 
Their naked bosoms, and the beams redert ; 

Crre.cn sloping lawns construct the sidelong scene, 

And guide the sparkling rill that glides between ; 

J3Lm hills behind, in pomp aerial rise, 

Lift their blue tops, and melt into the skies.” 

What then must have been our surprise, when, 
on mounting the ridge, a scene burst upon our 
view, as much superior to the one we had so re- 
luctantly left, as that one was to a dreaiy heath? 

But I shall not attempt to give a description of 
it. Had Dr. Johnson, wlicu writing his Prince 
of Abyssinia, been seated on Sandy-bay Kidge, 
he might liave ilescribed from nature a valley 
more beautifully romantic than even his own 
fertile imagination has been able ttj form for 
young Rassclas. 

Nature must certainly have been in one of litT 
good humoured and most whimsical creative 
moods, when she formed tliis l)ay, and indeed 
St. Helena altogether ; where she has strewed the 
sublime and beautiful, with a hand liberal even 
to profusion, though in a very small space.^ 

— y— ■ '■ ^ '* 

* The author, in a late tour through Wales, for the re- 
covery of his health, had an opportunity of seeing the most 
beautiful and romantic parts oi that celebrated country. 

Among other places, he visited the vane}^s of Glamorgan- 
shire^ LlangoDin, and Festiniog ; the last of which drew 
from the pen of Lord l/yttlctoii the following encomium : — 

With the woman one loves, with the Itieud ot oui; ^ heart. 
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Lot and hh JVffe— curious Rocks. 

1805. On this ridge we alighted, and perniilltkfSur 

Dec. horses to feed for some time on the ri^ pasture 
with which it is crowned, in order tffi^ might 
survey at leisure the romantic landscape which 
lay stretched before us, painted by tiie great 
hand of Nature. 

Although I will not attempt to give any gene- 
ral description of this place, yet 1 cannot help 
taking notice of some particular parts. Among 
tlie rude features of the southern side, one’s at- 
tention is arrested by two huge rocks of fan- 
tastic shapes, which from this point of view 
seem to stand close to each other, and have got 
the names of ‘‘ Lot and his wife.’’ The former, 
which is by far the more curious of the two^^ 
slioots up to a giddy height from a ruggecl 
foundation near the sea, in the form of a huge 
natural pyiainid, or lower, of a most singular and 
stupendous appearance. Whether this has stood 
here ab originey or was produced during some 
violent convulsion of nature, 1 sliall not presume 
to decide; though I am inclined to think the 
latter has been the case, as a great many of the 
rocks are complete masses of lava; and from the 
conical forms which the hills all over the island 


uud a good sludy of books, one might pass an age here, and 
think it but a day. If any one wishes to live long and 
renew his youth, let him come and Settle at Fostiniog.’^ 
“Withoiit prejudice or partiality, however, the author has no 
hesitation in a*'&erling, that ail these may hide their diminish- 
ed heads, when compared with the interior 

vullcj/s of St, Helena. Indeed it might not, perhaps, be too 
poetical an idea to suj>pose that Nature, after} finishing her 
great work, bad retired to this solitude in the ocean, to con- 
struct at leisure a favourite scene, that would exhibit in mi- 
niature c^n assemblage of all the various h’atures which she 
had scattered promiscuousl) over the rest of the globe. 
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Anecdote of a Slave, 

have assumed, we may 3afiply pronounce them of 
volcanic oiigin.* 

While sitting on this ridge, enjoying the pros- 
pect, one of the islanders related, among other 
anecdotes, the following one respecting the rock 
which goes by the name of Lpt. 

A slave belonging to one of tjie farmers, who 
had (or fancied he had) been maltr^af^ by his 
master, seizing one -day a small quan||^ of pro- 
visions, ran to this rock, and in his ardour for 
freedom, climbed with unparalleled efforts to 
its very summit. Having been observed in 
his flight, a numbe|r of slaves were collected, 
and rewards offered to tliose who would go up 


♦ Since writingj the above sketches, I have been gratified 
by observing the following remarks on this part of the island, 
by the author of Description ot St. Helena.’* 

There is a singular group of these detached masses on 
the south side of the island, to which the inhabitauts have 
given the name of ‘ Lot, Lot’s Wife and Daughters.’ 

They rise to an astonishing height above the tops of the 
hills ; and though they seem at first sight detached and un- 
connected masses, they are found, on examination, to form n 
part of the vertical strata, and have a most striking appear- 
ance, surrounded by deep chasms and tremendous precipices, 
and with clusters of argillarcQus hills, the most picture^'que 
and romantic, whose summits are all regularly fashioned ; 
and discover every tint of colour, excepting that of vegetable 
green. 

Over all this part of the island which borders on Sandy 
bay, there is a wildness in the surrounding scenery, sur- 
passing every thing which the writer of this hhs ever seen. 

One feels here as if transported into anew planet, whcfe 
every object strikes by its novelty, and is altogether unlike 
any thing which he had ever before ^een. AH the surround- 
ing hills, efid's, rocks, and precipices are strangely fashion- 
ed, and so fantastically mixed and blended, that they resemble 
more the aerial shapes which we see among the clouds, than 
any thing composed of denser materials.” 

Vcici Ipiion of St, Helenay p. 36. 
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Sftiuly Bay. 

Ifi05. and seize the fugitive.- He very soon, howeven 

Bee, Touted tliese invadeis of liis newdy acquired in- 
dependence, by hurling down fragments of lock, 
which forced them to fly in all directions, and 
with the utmost precipitation, to a considerable 
distance. Here, though with tlie prospect of 
famine before hifn, he preferred his solitary aerial 
alujde, with liberty, to all the allurements which 
society and food held out to him in the vallc}", 
Jlt the expense of tliat fav’oiiritc ideal goddess ! 
As the base of the rock was of considerahle ex- 
tent, and as tliey were obliged to keep at a re- 
spectful distance ev^en from that, it was found 
a very difiieult matter to blockade him. Ac- 
cordingly l;e conti'ivc’d to steal down occasionally 
by night, and le\’y contributions on the neigh- 
boining farm-yards, with the topography of 
v\’hicli he was well acquainted ; taking care 
always to repair before day-light to liis lofty cita- 
del, where he might enjoy at leisure the fruit of 
bis expeditions, without lear of being molested' 
in his solitary reign.” Such a predatory sys- 
tem, however, was attended with too many 
dangers to exist long; and accordingly he was 
one night detected in his rambles ; the alarm was 
given, and lx fore he could regain his tHV’oinite 
rock of liberty, poor blacky was caught, and 
condemned once more to the galling chain! 

We now descended to the valley by a steep 
wiuding.path, and were amply repaid for our jour- 
n^y by the beauty of the ])rospect from this new 

point of view. We left Major D— ’s se<at on 

the right, and it appears by far the most elegant 
one on the island. About the middle of tlie valr 
ley, we were met by Captain CJ , who invit- 

ing ns into his chateau (as he called it), seemed 
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determined on his part to wipe otTany aspersions 1805^ 
or iiihospitality that might have been cast on the 
inhabitants ot* this island ; by not only prcji«ning 
to gratify our present appetites, but by pR^ssing 
us to stop and spend our Christmas with him. 

Indeed wc began to perceive, tliat, though we 
had feasted our imaginations most luxuriously 
on tlie romantic scenes which we passed, yet 
our selfish stomachs, so far from being satisiicd 
with this ideal bamjuct, were now, on the cmi-^ 
trary, become very troublesome companions; and 
liad it not been for the liospitality of C’aptain 

G , 1 believe we should have returned to 

town in a very chap-fallen conditicin, full of the 
most gloomy niminations, and without stopiiing 
to admire a single beauty on the road ! Be that 
as it may, we did not now hesitate to do ample 
justice to the festive hoard ; making such repeated 
applications to our kind host’s l)o)niui,"* 

in which the old gcntk'^nan faithfully pledged us, 
that we were soon in such a state of exhilaration, 
that we determined to climb the mazes of the 
mountain’s top,*’ and prosecute our tour up to 
Diana’s Peak, tlie uc plu^ ultra, or higliest part of 
St. Helena. Heinounting, therefore, u e ascended 
Shndy-bay Ridge, and turning to the right, pro- 
ceeded in an easterly diieetion, until the steejiness 
and Juggedness of the aseent, with the closeness of 
the underwT)od, obliged us to dismount. Af'tcr 
an hour's scrambling, climbing, and tearing* 
through the bushes, during which some of the 
party gave it up entirely, we arrived at the sinn*- 
mit of the peak; which being nearly in the 
centre of the island, and two thousand seven 
hundred feet above the level of tlie sea, com- 
mands a complete view of St. Helena, and a 
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Viczc from Diana\s Peak. 

extent of ocean, in every diiection, bound- 
Dec. cd only by the far distant horizon. 

Here the detached scenes and prospects, which 
we had been adiniring severally, weie now, with 
many others, brought into one coup d'anl^ and 
<’ertainly formed u most interesting* picture j 
every point of tlie compass picscnting, as it were, 
a new landscape, distinguished by some striking 
ieatiire in tlie outline, or beautiful little valley in 
iVont ; the Avliolc forming a most superb pano- 
rama, painted by a liand which defied all human 
imita-tion. "Jlie li<>ht flvimj; clouds, which Avould 
irec(uently come sailing along on the S E. breeze, 
and involve us in a momentary gloom, consider- 
ably heightened the effect of this picturesque 
scenery, by snatching it, as it were, for a few 
minutes at a time entirely from our view; when 
again, by their sudden dispersion, the whole varie- 
gated prospect would lie extended before us. 

So ’when cloiuK on airy pinions sa’^I, 

Flit the soft shadows o’er the Mavijig vale; 

Shade follows shade, as laiii^hin'z; zephyrs drive, 

And dll the chequer’d iaudjcapc seems ahve.” 

The air on this peak, and iudeetl on all the 
hills of tin* island, was as cool as it usually is in 
the month <d' Apill in England, though it was 
now the middle of summer here, and the sun 
neaily veitical at mid day. We need not wonder 
, at this, vhen we consider, that tlie perpetual 
bi ee/e, blowing ovti* an immense extent of ocean, 
l)ect)mes quite cool before it reaches this island, 
whos(‘ elevated mountains attracting and con- 
densing the passing clouds, are constantly moist; 
and hence too the evaporatiou from their summits 
is another cause of coolness in the air. We now 
descended by a rugged ridge to a tclegtaph sta- 
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I'hv Roscius of St. Helena, 

tion, called ‘‘ Haller’s TMount,” where we were 
iufoimed the celebrated Dr. Halley had pitched 
his tent, many yeais ago, to observe the transit 
of Venus over the suns disk. From hence we 
went down another shattered ridge, on each side 
of which there was a deep ravine, that made us 
almost dizzy to look into. At lengtli we came to 
Side Path, a narrow road cut along tlie side of a 
steep defile, which led us at last to James’s Valley, 
where we arrived at sunset, very much fatigued, 
yet highly gratified with our twelv(^ hours’ ex- 
cursion. 

On repairing to the only inn St Helena affords, 
the master of which officiates in the triple capa- 
city of iiin-kceper, manager of tlie theatre, and 
principal performer, we requested a beet-steak or 
mutton-chop, with all expedition, as the keen air 
of the mountains had given us pretty keen ap- 
petites. The Roscius of St. Helena, after sur- 
veying us for some time with astonishment, ancl 
throwing himself into a theatrical attitude, ex- 
claimed, “ Good God, gentlemen! you must 
have a very imperfect idea of the extent to which 
Inimanity towards the brute creation is carried 
in this island I Why, gentlemen, there is more 
ceremony used heie in cutting the throat ot a 
bullock or a sheep, than there is in cutting the 
throat of a citizen in some of your European 
countries! In fact, gentlemen, no inhabitant 
can put to death one of liis own animals, without 
the express permission of the governor in coun^ 
cil.” “ The ducc take your Pythagorean huma- 
nity !” cried we; so we must starve, forsooth, 
on account of your afiecled lenity to a paltry 
sheep or bullock.” Not so,” replied the heio 
pf the buskin; ‘‘ British tars will surely not 
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1805. complain of starving, ^vllt;n there is good salt 
junk and plent\" of grog at their service,’^ 
Though we were not perfectly of our host’s 
opinion, we were nev^ertheless obliged to put up 
M^ith what he could give us; and the addition of 
a disli of fisli proved highly acceptable after our 
fatiguing journey. 


MI^^CELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 

The island of St. Helena was first discovered 
by the Portuguese, in L'K)8, on tlie o 1 st of MaVj^ 
which is St. lleleifs feast; and hence the name 
of the island. The English formed a settlement 
on it in iGdO ; and a few years aftervvaids it was 
taken Ivy tlie Dutch, from whom it was retaken 
by the Ihigiisli under captain Mniiden, in 1674, 
and has ever since remained in tlic‘ hands of the 
East ludiaCompany. It is about a thousand miles 
to'tlie south waul of the line, and nearly the same 
distance from the Ai'iican continent. The coast 
describes an irregular indented line, which from 
point to point measures twenty-eight miles in cir- 
(Mimfereiiee ; its greatest length is about ten mileSj^ 
/ainl hreadtli six or seven. 

It is in most ^places ibrtified by nature; and 
wlierc not so, they ha\'e guns to jvoint on eveiy 
spot that is at all accessible. We w(’ve told that 
tlieie were between four and five hundred pieces 
of cannon mounted on tlie dift'eicnt batteries 
round tlie island ; and that tliey could turn out 
betwT’cn fourteen and iifteen hniidred regular 
troo[)s, independent of militia, which might 
amount to a tlioiisand more. Tiie total population 
on the island may be about four thousand souls. 

They arc vigilant on the approach of a fleet; 
and as no boats could lanc| to windward of 
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Animats and k't^c/atdes\ 

island, on account of the suil’ while g'lms ai‘C 
placed on every crag and einincnce to lecvvard, 
it M^ould be a very diHicult inatier to take the 
island. 

Though black cattle thrive remarkably well 
here, yet from the small exU;nt of pasture grounds 
which tile islaml jiffords, tlie government is 
obliged to limit the inhabitants in the use of flesh 
meat; in order that the island may serve the 
purpose for wliich it is kept at a great expence 
by the Company, namely, to afford refreshments 
and water to the homeward-bound ships. On 
this account the military and servants are only 
allowed fresh beef or mutton four times a year ; 
at each of these peiiods the former have three, 
and the latter five fresh meals. Tlie gentleineu 
of course have them ticqucntly, thougli with 
some restrictions. Tliis inconvenience, liowever, 
is amply compensated for, by tlic great abiin-^ 
dance of vegetables produced on the island, 'and 
the shoals of fish tliat surround its shores. Po- 
tatoes are reared here in such abundance, that 
ships might be fieightcd with them; and their 
quality is not inferior to that of English potatoes. 
Among the culinary vegetables, the cabbages of 
this island arc remarkably fine. No grain, I be- 
lieve, is sown in any part of St, Helena. 

It is somewhat singular, that on this island the 
order of nature seems to be in some respects in- 
verted ; for we see tlie summits and sides of the 
loftiest mountains clothed witli fertility and ver- 
dure; while the lesser hills, and even the valleys, 
become barren as they approach the sea. This 
circiimstance is easily accounted for, when we 
consider that all the lofty peaks aie perpetually 
watered by the passing clouds; mau> of which 
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Climate of St. Helena. 

1805. being arrested *in their progress, and condensed 
l^cc. on the brows of the mountains, proveto them a 
never failing source of fertility, which is totally 
denied the lower hills and valleys; rain being a 
very rare phenomenon on this island. 

llie climate of St. ^Helena is remarkably salu- 
brious, and conducive to longevity ; the tempe- 
rature of the air being very moderate, considering 
it situation within the tropics, where the sun is 
vertical twice a year. From the great inequality 
of the surface of this island, there is considerable 
diversity in its climate; the thermometer on the 
lieiglits frequently sinking below 54®; while in 
.fames’s valley it is sometimes above 84®. There 
are no land and sea breezes here, tlie island not 
being sufficiently large, nor capable of acquiring 
a temperature that w^ould produce tliose diurnal 
winds. The south-east trade-wind, therefoie (ex- 
cepting at those periods when the sun is vertical), 
blows constantly over the island with a steady 
and uniform force. Storms, rain, thunder, and 
lightning are consequently very rare occurrences, 
and never luppen but when the sun is passing 
over the island in his ainiual course. 

The greatest inconvenience which St. Helena 
is subject to, is drought; which lias been known 
to continue for three years, and prove a great 
scourge to tlie island ; killing the cattle, destroy- 
ing the trees, and withering every appearance of 
* vegetation. It is supposed that the paucity of 
the lattei', is a great cause of this deficiency in 
moisture; consequently tliey are endeavouring 
to spread vegetation and plant trees, as much as 
possible, over the arid rocks near the shore. 

•It is remark-ed by the inhabitants, that storms, 
attended with thunder, lightning, and rain, oc- 
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Character of the Inhabitants. 

cur about once in ten or twelve y^are, sonietinios 
doing- great niiscliief ; the rocks and crags being 
loosened and dislodged by the rain, sweep away 
at those times, the little farms and gardens situ- 
ated on the declivities. 

It is a singular circumstance, that men and 
animals are here exempt from two of ihe greatest 
evils that have ever visited society in the shape 
of disease : I mean the small-pox and hydn)pho- 
bia, which have never made their appearance on 
this island. * 

With respect to the inhabitants, we had not 
much time to make man}’ observations; and I shall 
therefore take the lihci ty of quoting the words of 
a gentleman who has lately given a minute and 
entertaining account of this island. 

“ The situation of a little colony, embosomed 
in the recesses of a rocky island, and separated by 
an imruen.se ocean from the troubles and calami- 
ties of the surrounding world, we should willing- 
ly figure to ourselves as the retreat of happiness ; 
which those who sought for it in retirement 
might expect to find in the valleys of St. Helena. 
Here the inhabitants, in the enjoyment of ease 
and security, have only to attend to the care of 
their families and gardens; where they are blessed 
with some of the best things which this woikl 
can give : with long life ; exemption from dis- 
ease; a healthful offspring; and beautiful wo- 
men. Yet it must be confessed, with whatever 
sorrow, that the happiness and content which 
some consider as attainable in a state of retire- 
ment from the .great and busy world, are only 
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* The measles have just been imported from the Cape. 
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InluibHants of St. Helena. 

1805 . delusive pliantoms, feigned by sages and poets, 
i)ec. in tile tbnd hope of finding sonncwliere \vb^ 
hitherto has not been found on earth. 

“ Of a little society thus shut up in an irk- 
some solitude, and having few opportunities of 
intercourse with the rest of mankind, it would be 
)>leasant to think that they passed their days 
agreeably together ; and that envy and discord 
had never found theit w'ay to those sequestered 
retreats, where fancy wopld gladly paint the 
abode of simplicity and innocence. But whether 
from family jealousies, which are apt to arise in 
such confined situations, or that those little tales 
of scandal and whispers of detraction, which arc 
so frequently heard in small communities, or 
from whatever other cause, it is to be regi'^etted 
that the peace and social intercourse of this set- 
tlement have been sometimes disturbed.” 

An accurate and well informed traveller who 
visited this place, has remarked, “ while ships 
are riding in the roads, and the inhabitants busy 
in supplying their wants, or eager to , entertain 
their guest.s,- their minds also occupied with 
foreign events, of which the strangers bring ac- 
counts to them, that any dissensions subsisting 
among indivicUials in the place are suspended for 
the time ; but that when the shipping season is 
over, and tire settlement void of l.’usincs.s, as well 
as of topics of discussion on distant incidents, in- 
■ testine divisions sometimes revive; and that it is 
an object of j^overnment to divert their minds, 
from private feuds, by engaging them in military 
exercises, or even in domestic amusements, or 
dramatic entertainments. 

■“ To persons coming from the gay and cheer- 
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ial scenes of the East Indies, •where society is 
«||ivened by the utmost ease and freedom c$ in- 
tCTCourse, and by the roost unbounded h^epita* 
lity, the manner in which the inhabitants of 
St. Helena pass their time, seems dull and irk-* 
some. 

“ To strangers they appear to associate very 
littSe together: and,' except during the shippings 
season, when they quit their country residences 
and IH-e in Janies-town, they pass the remainder 
of the year apart from each other at their garden- 
houses, between which, if their tenants were 
even more disposed to associate, the interven-* 
tion of crags, precipices, and chasms, would 
preclude the opportunity of easy and frequent in* 
tercourse. 

“ It is customary for the passengers of the 
homeward-bound Indiamen, during their stay 
here, to live at the houses of tlie inhabitants j 
and excepting the governor and deputy-go- 
vernor, and a few others, who entertain strangers 
with unbounded hospitality, all the inhabitants 
are ready to accommodate them with board and 
lodging, the terms of which are generally con)* 
plained of as being extravagantly high. 

In a situation where the inhabitants, during 
the greatest part of their time, are cut off from aS 
intercourse with the world, and left to look upon 
the naked expanse of the ocean, it will not easily 
be imagined what lively interest is excited by 
the appearance of any ship. The arrival of thfl 
homeward-bound Indiamen is the greatest event 
©f the year, if fills the ’whole settlement with 
alacrity aftd joy; they quit their gardens, fiock 
to Jaincs-tewQ, ©pen th«r houses for the ac* 
c C 
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Simplicity of the Inhabitants, 

1805. conimodation of the passengers, and entertain. 

Dee. them with plays, dances, and concerts. 

“ These gay assemblies are enlivened by i&l 
presence of many agreeable and handsome young 
women, natives of the place, who, amid the ge- 
neral festivity, seem to feel a peculiar interest in 
what is going forward; probably not without 
some throbbing expectations of being taken from 
a scene where they are weary with constantly 
contemplating the same objects. The appear- 
ance of so much loveliness and beauty cast away 
in a lonesome situation like this, has sometimes 
raised stronger emotions than those of mere sym- 
pathy in the bosoms of their guests : and the na- 
tive women of St. Helena have adorned domestic 
life, and graced the politest circles in England 
and India.” 

Many humorous stories are told of the locality 
of ideas which may be remarked among the in- 
habitants of St. Helena; of which I shall only 
mention two instances. 

“ A lady, one day in conversation with the 
captain of an Indiaman, asked him, if London 
was not very dull when the East India fleet left 
England r” This, though it may excite our ri- 
sibility, was a very natural question from one 
who had always seen the arrival of this fleet 
produce the utrnost festivity through her native 
isle. 

An English gentleman and one of the islanders 
Avalking one day together, stopped to look at a 
small spot of ground where the vegetation was 
\^ery exuberant, when the islander, lifting up his 
hands, cried out with great fervour, “If St. 
Helena were all as fruitful as this place, it 
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Sail for England. 

would be the noblest and richest country in the 1806. 

^^ 2 d !” January. 

V'l 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam : 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

With food, as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs, as Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And tho* the rocky crested summits frown, 

Those rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 

Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feast tho’ small, 

He secs his little lot, the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loath his vegetable meal.” 

We took leave of this curious island on Cbrist- 
nias-day, and on the 26th of January, 1S06, 
we saw the snow-topt hills of Cornwall; after a 
voyage, hitherto without a parallel in the annals 
of navigation. As the Medusa ran from the^ 

Ganges to the Lizard in eighty-four days, two ot 
whicli were spent at anchor in St. Helena roads, 
she was consequently but eighty-two days under 
sail, in which time she traversed the immense 
space of thirteen thousand eight bundled and 
thirty-one miles. Sir John Gore, then, may 
justly claim the merit of having made the most 
rapid passage that has ever yet been perform- 
ed between Beng’al and England; while the 
Medusa’s track will exhibit to the philosophef 
and to the world, a striking instance of that 
high degree of perfection which British men 
of war have attained in every respect, not only 
constant victors in the day of battle, but as 
couriers, almost outstripping the winds them- 
selves ! c c 2 
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CONCLUSION. 

By this time I liave little doubt that 
reader is as tired of the voyage, and rejpiceii^t 
the sight of Old England as I am. And now, 
therefore, having led him a round of more than 
forty thousand mileS, and shewn him every thing 
Ijjyhich I thought worthy of notice on the road, 
without once subjecting him to a gale of wind, 
a scorching sun, or a noxious atmosphere, I 
trust it will not be thought too presuming, if, 
as a fellow-traveller, I claim his indulgence to 
the many faults and imperfections which he 
must but too often have observed during his 
perusal of these Sketches. 

That the Oriental Voyager will experience this 
indulgence from those of his readers who may tra- 
c'd with him in person, and thereby have an op- 
portunity of comparing his descriptions with their 
originals, I have no doubt: but alas ! his shattered 
and wave-worn bark is now launched on a sea, 
with whose rocks and shoals her pilot is but 
little acquainted ; a sea, where, insteatl of find- 
ing shelter in some friendly port, she may rather 
expect to encounter th6 storms of rigid criticism, 
and the shafts of splenetic ill-nature. 

Through ;uch a turbulent ocean, and intricate 
navigation, it would be presumption in the Ori- 
ental Voyager to hope that his frail bark should 
glide in perfect security : still, however, he flat- 
ters himselfj that though, like the life-boat, she 
may be occasionally overwhelmed in the surf ; 
yet, like tliat vessel, she will be found to have a 
certain buoyancy hi her construction, that will 
ultimately prevail over the violence of the waves. 


THE END. 
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